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BerorE these pages meet the reader’s 
eye, those conferences will pro- 
bably have closed, on which hang the 
destinies of Europe. According to 
the result of these deliberations, either 
peace will shed its permanent sun- 
shine upon the vast regions now light- 
ened by the transient gleam of an 
armistice, or war will once more 
gather its thunders and launch them 
in renewed devastation overthe world. 
It is during such a pause—while 
we are standing in an attitude half- 
conciliatory, half-menacing, ready to 
relax our energies into quietude, or 
string them up again to action—that 
we can best reflect upon our actual po- 
sition, and form a sound judgment as 
to those occurrences which passed by 
with too bewildering rapidity at the 
time to be thoroughly appreciated. 
The series of recent events which, 
had things continued as they were, 
might have ranged itself in the per- 
spective of the past, and floated away 
from before men’s minds into the cur- 
rent of history, has suddenly become 
ice-bound by the suspension of hos- 
tilities, retaining the prominence of 
a present reality, intensely distinct 
and mapped at our feet as the status 
uo on Thich those arrangements are 
ikely to be based, if arrived at at all, 
towards which the eyes of the world 
are at this moment turned. The 
course of the torrent, as it rushed 
from side to side, undermining, over- 
flowing, spreading, foaming and rag- 
ing along, apparently the most blind 
and capricious of forces, may, never- 
theless, possibly prove the boundary- 
line of peace. Where the tide swept, 
the frontier may be traced ; and na- 
tions which contributed their sub- 
stance and their blood to swell the 
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stream, may be found to accept the - 
limit struck out by devastation, and 
sit down in friendly rivalry on either 
bank. 

At this juncture, too, is it of more 
special import to scrutinize the con- 
duct of those who have contributed 
to create the existing state of things, 
with a view to the equitable adjust- 
ment of public approval or censure. 
No equally favorable opportunity for 
such a scrutiny can be expected soon 
to occur. In case the conferences 
terminate in peace, men’s minds will 
be too much elated by the result to 
look back with the sternness of im- 
partiality at the conduct of those 
whose attempts at evil, now that they 
have proved impotent, provoke their 
contempt rather than their active 
indignation :—while if they should 
unhappily prove abortive, and the 
European struggle be renewed, there 
will be no time for retrospect at all ; 
—all eyes must be bent forward— 
the face must be towards the foe 
without, not towards the traitor or 
poltroon within. New struggles, new 
triumphs, new reverses, will claim 
the interest of the hour. Every day 
will add a viewless film to the veil 
which will screen public delinquency 
from public detection ; until, by and 
by, the immunity due to circumstances 
will be relied on as presumptive proof 
of innocence, and prescription pleaded 
in bar of all further scrutiny. 

The time, then, is come—it is not 
likely tc last long—when it is expe- 
dient to summon the men before us who 
have contributed to make our actual 

sition, and to ask them what they 

ave done—-or left undone—in their 

several spheres of action. In inqui- 

ries of this sort, two classes of impu- 
d2 
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tations may claim investigation—the 
one grounded on offences “from inca- 
pacity, demanding as their utmost 
punishment, w here the ay are brought 
home tothe offender, a de sprivation of 
the power to commit the like mis- 
chief in the future ;—the other, on 
moral offences, in which motives as 
well as acts come under suspicion, 
and which call for a very different 
penal treatment. Examples of both 
these classes are at this moment be- 
fore the eyes of the public. We are 
not disposed to give to the Crimean 
investigations an importance which 
would remove them out of the first of 
thesecategories. Mismanagement, in- 
capacity, blundering, these meet us 
on all sides. A heavy folio has been 
filled with them: a library might be 
furnished with them. Bui out of all 
this perplexity of disorder—these 
criminations and recriminations—this 
oficial hocus-pocus—this shifting re- 
sponsibility and loose and lame excul- 
pation, it is, perhaps, as needless as 
it would certainly be diflicult to frame 
a codex of rigorous retribution. A 
splendid triumph has been obtained 
at an over-expenditure of blood and 
treasure. There seems no absolute 
necessity that we should employ our- 
selves in sulkily counting how much 
more we might have gained, when 
we have so much to congr atulate our- 
selves upon in what has actually 
been Sr epee We venture the 
opinion that it would have done us 
more service in the eyes of Europe, 
and have, perhaps, exercised a 
better influence upon the conferences 
now going forward, had the free 
people of England done what the 
despots of Europe have forced their 
people to do, and magnified a national 
triumph and suppressed national dis- 
closures and criminations, at least for 
a time, with a view to the impression 
which great results, when not too 
narrowly scrutinized, are sure to ex- 
erciseupon distant spectators. But an 
opinion thus hazarded is mere paren- 
thetic matter. It does not affect our 
present object, which is to show that 
there are two distinct kinds of inquiry 

ible to be instituted, arising out 
of two distinct kinds of charges, and 
demanding different modes and de- 
grees of punishment. Whatever may 
be said of the first, the latter class 
ef imputations, involving as it does 


will not brook being overlooked or 
disregarded. That questions of this 
nature should be sifted, and sifted to 
the bottom, is demanded alike by a 
responsible government, by those 
compromised through the circum- 
stances of the case, and by those 
implicated in the charges. Society 
points with peremptory determination 
to its right to have the guilty indi- 
cated, the innocent exculpated. His- 
tory will demand thus much of the 
generation in which alone a fair trial 
can be had, and a just verdict pro- 
nounced. Our readers will readily 
acquit us of indulging in the pre- 
sumptuous idea that we may invest 
ourselves by any process of usurpa- 
tion with the * adicial prerogatives 
which belong to the constituted tri- 
bunals in the first instance, and to 
the supreme court of Public Opinion 
in the last resort ; such an imper- 
tinence is very far from our thoughts : 
—the utmost we aspire to accomplish 
in the course of the following pages 
is to collect, classify, and compare 
certain facts and statements relating 
to matters highly interesting in them- 
selves, at this moment exciting an 
unusual share of public attention, 
and which implicate necessarily the 
characters and reputations of public 
mich, 

The story of the siege and c: ipitula- 
tion of Kars would be a romance in 
itself, if it could be found any where 
in the usual dress of one. As it is, it 
has to be extracted out of a mass of 
literature, not pretending to that or- 
dinary form of attractive narrative. 
We find the history and description of 
the province and capital and the pre- 
vious conquest of the latter in one 
place, coming into view through the 
technical details of a military memoir. 
The incideuts of the last siege assume 
more important dimensions in the jour- 
nal of a medical officer kept upon 
the spot. But for a full account of 
what oceurred—including the various 
collateral circumstances which com- 
bined to bring about the result and 
implicate individuals, we have to turn 
to the dull prolixity of a Blue Book, 
out of which may be extracted all 
that is necessary in order to arrive at 
a satisfactory view. 

The city of Kars forms the frontier 
fortress of the Ottoman dominions in 
Asia Minor, towards the side of Geor- 


the moral criminality of ind ividua’s ,gia, a province of Russia. It was at 
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one time considered a strong place, 
but has long ceased to be looked upon 
as formidable by the modern engi- 
neer, who, however, recognizes in 
its position an important military 
post, and the key to the Turkish do- 
minions on the Asiatic side. In the 
year 1829 it was taken by Prince 
Paskiewitch, though it afterwards 
fell again into the hands of the Sul- 
tan. At this siege one officer parti- 
cularly distinguished himself—this 
was General Mouravieff, destined, 
six and twenty years later, to enter 
once more the gates he had then burst 
open. During the progress of the 
present war it became evident to the 
allied powers that the condition of 
things in this quarter was eminently 
unsatisfactory anddangerous. A great 
battle had been fought at Kurekdéré, 
in which the advantage of position 
and numbers was all on the side of 
the Turks ; yet it had resulted ina 
shameful defeat, the officers having 
deserted their men in the middle of 
the action and hurried to the rear, 
in order to secure their property, and 
make off withit toaplace of safety. At- 
tempts were made to rouse the Porte 
tothe necessity of taking precautionary 
measures with a view to strengthening 
the Turkish frontier in that direction, 
imperilled as it was by the flagrant 
incompetency and misconduct of the 
civiland military functionaries. These 
attempts corrupt influences rendered 
abortive, till it was seen indispensable 
to despatch a British official to the 
spot, nominally to assist and advise, 
but really to watch and control the 
native authorities. Accordingly, on 
the second day of August, 1854, the 
Earl of Clarendon wrote to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Williams, an officer of artil- 
lery possessing considerable expe- 
rience and well acquainted with the 
East, to inform him that he had been 
selected to attend, as her Majesty’s 
Commissioner, the head-quarters of 
the Turkish army in Asia, and to act 
in that capacity in communication 
with and under the orders of Lord 
Raglan. From this appointment 
date those memorable occurrences, 
which have rivetted upon a compara- 
tively remote and unvisited region 
the attention of the world. 

The new Commissioner found things 
in a deplorable condition. At Erze- 
room, situate at no great distance 
from Kars, and occupied by a nume- 


rous garrison, the winter quarters 
were reported as altogether inade- 
quate, there was no arrival of warm 
clothing, wheat and barley were defi- 
cient, strong shoes and worsted stock- 
ings were wanting, the medical de- 
partment was unsupplied with the first 
requisites of the healing art ; and the 
pay of the troops was fifteen, seven- 
teen, eighteen, and nineteen months 
in arrear. This was in September, 
at the approach of the rigorous win- 
ter which in those elevated regions 
commences early, and lasts long. At 
Kars, the material comforts of the 
soldiers were somewhat better pro- 
vided for, and the hospitals were in 
tolerable order ; but the officers and 
surgeons were glaringly unfit to under- 
take the charge entrusted to them. 
As to the former, Colonel -Williams’s 
words may be quoted. Addressing 
Lord Clarendon he says, “from the 
information I have been able to col- 
lect from various sources, I have no 
hesitation in stating, for your lord- 
ship’s information, that the general 
officers commanding the divisions are 
totally unjit for their employ. They 
must have connived at the peculations 
which are practised in every depart- 
ment. They exhibited a lamentablein- 
capacity in the field of battle.” With 
regard to the latter class, namely, the 
medical officers and their supplies, 
the best authority to have recourse 
to is Dr. Sandwith, head of the me- 
dical staff attached to the British com- 
mission. This gentleman reports as 
follows, “The medical department 
was, in truth, at a very low ebb ; less 
on account of the inefticiency of the 
staff than because they were, as usual 
in that land of plots, split up into 
numerous factions, and intriguing 
against each other.” ‘The hospital 
supplies were a marvel and a phe- 
nomenon ! Here we were, in the heart 
of Armenia, and when I inspected 
the drug-dep6t I found cosmetics, aro- 
matic vinegar, eau de luce, scents, and 
other dainties and medicines de luse ; 
but the medicines really necessary 
for the use of the army in the field 
were scarcely to be found, and the 
few that did exist were of the most 
worthless description.” 

It was soon discovered that an 
organized system of peculation and 
corruption was in operation within the 
Turkish army. The various Pachas 
who held command at Kars, with few 
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exe>ptions, played into each others’ 
ionde, at the expense of the unfor- 
tunate soldiers and country people, 
who were alike the victims of the rapa- 
city and indifference of their superiors. 
The first object the newly appointed 
commissioner set before him was 
to get rid of these incompetent and 
unworthy functionaries, and to have 
them replaced by men ofanotherstamp. 
Tothis end he despatched pressing and 
repeated entreaties to the representa- 
tive of Her Majesty with the Sublime 
Porie, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, urg- 
ing him not only to have competent 
military and medical officers sent to 
the camp, but to call for the disgrace 
and punishment of the guilty Pachas. 
He represented that before any effec- 
tive steps could be taken towards re- 
form, it was imperatively necessary 
that proof should be given of the 
power and willingness of the sove- 
reign authorities to grapple with ex- 
isting abuses, by the public degrada- 
tion of those whose misdeeds were 
public and notorious. He pointed to 
the grave consequences that must 
ensue if a system corrupt as this was 
should be allowed to continue—con- 
sequences that might compromise in- 
terests far greater than those of 
provincial garrisons and forts, and 
neutralize—or more than neutralize 
—all the good it was his mission 
to see accomplished. He inform- 
ed the ambassador that the British 
name had in him been repeatedly and 
grossly insulted, and that he had been 
bearded and ridiculed to his face, in 
the presence of numerous witnesses— 
and finally, referring to an avowed 
ground of contempt on the part of 
one of these officers, he added a re- 
omg that he might be accorded by 
the Sultan the rank of Ferik, or 
General of Division, which would re- 
lieve him, he conceived, from the 
contumely to which he was exposed 
by the want of a recognized position. 
Such may be taken as a summary of 
representations made from time to 
time to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
from the month of September, 1854, 
to the following December, and 
backed by the steady approval of 
the foreign minister, ord Cla- 
rendon. These representations were 
embodied in numerous despatches, 
amounting to fifty or sixty, and were 
accompanied by ample details, corro- 
borating the statements, and suggest- 
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ing plans of reform for the future. 
Moreover, it began to be apprehended 
that the enemy in Georgia was not 
only more numerous and nearer, but 
more likely to take active measures 
than was supposed, and the approach- 
ing campaign was expected to be an 
early and a stirring one. Under such 
circumstances it was judged by the 
commissioner that some interest might 
have been taken in these matters by 
the representative of our government 
with the Porte ;—that that interest 
might have been manifested by fre- 
quent and confidential communica- 
tions, which would have had in them- 
selves the tendency, upon those who 
were cognizant of them, to enhance 
his authority with the army and local 
functionaries; and that its results 
might by this time have been begun 
to exhibit themselves in acts done by 
the Turkish government in accordance 
with his suggestions. It is easy to 
imagine the mortification, not the less 
keen for having been nobly suppres- 
sed all that time, that he must have 
experienced, and which must have 
so bitterly augmented the difficulties 
of one placed in his dubious and re- 
sponsible position, when to these re- 
iterated representations and supplica- 
tions not one line of reply was ever 
vouchsafed/! Can we wonder if at last 
Colonel Williams’s disappointment 
finds words in respectful remonstran- 
ces? He takes the liberty of reminding 
his lordship that since he fulfilled 
the duties confided to him as Her 
Majesty’s commissioner to the head- 
quarters of the army at Kars, he 
had the honour of addressing to his 
Excellency fifty-four despatches, iden- 
tical with those forwarded simultane- 
ously to the Earl of Clarendon and 
General Lord Raglan. He states that 
each packet was accompanied by a pri- 
vate letter containing details and sug- 
gestions, which, had they found place 
in his public communications, would 
have inconveniently lengthened those 
documents. After alluding to one 
private letter written to him during 
that period on a subject having no 
reference to his official position, he 
goes on to say, that, with that excep- 
tion, he has not been favoured by a 
line from his Excellency, even as an 
acknowledgment of the reception of 
his public or private communications. 
“To one,” he adds, “ who has served 
your lordship for so many years, such 
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an avowal on my part can only be re- 
corded with feelings of deep disap- 
pointment and mortification—feelings 
which I have studiously endeavoured 
to conceal, even from my aide-de- 
camp and secretaries.” 

Here, then, is the first fact premo- 
nitory of the fall of Kars. 

As these remonstrances, though 
addressed to the minister at Constan- 
tinople, found their way in their offi- 
cial character to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment at home, it became at last 
absolutely necessary for Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe to say something in 
vindication of his conduct. Seeing 
moreoverthat Lord Clarendon, the Sc- 
eretary for Foreign Affairs (we find 
the same difficulty as Lord Ellen- 
borough in understanding why the 
whole of this business was not rather 
in the department of the war minister) 
applied for an explanation in terms 
which lost none of their pungency 
by being kept rigorously within the 
bounds of diplomatic etiquette, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe at length con- 
descended to attempt a justification. 
The document is a curious one. The 
minister assumes the attitude of an 
injured man. “I think myself en- 
titled to remark,” he says, “‘ on the 
hasty manner in which Colonel Wil- 
liams has allowed himself to suppose 
that I have neglected the important 
interests committed to his charge. 
Because he did not hear from me as 
soon or as frequently as he expected, 
he rushed to the conclusion that I 
gave him no support.” Considering 
that Colonel Williams had written 
fifty-four official letters, and fifty-four 
voluminous statements in explanation 
of them, during the space of three or 
four months, in which he was coming 
to the conclusion in question, theterm, 
implying as it does a headlong, blind, 
and sudden arrival at it, seems feli- 
citously inappropriate. Nevertheless, 
there can be little doubt that to the 
writer the letter from which the above 
is an extract seemed triumphantly 
conclusive. He wrote it for the pub- 
lic eye :-— 


‘* Thus to the world appealed my lord, 
and cried— 
Whatever happens, I am justified.” 


The whole epistle is as instructive 
a specimen of the peculiar pedantry 
characteristic of high office, adminis- 


tered with a high hand, as it has been 
our lot to peruse. 

From hence, however, dates a re- 
markable change in the tone of this 
correspondence. The attention of 
Her Majesty’s ministers at home had 
at last been called to the acts and de- 
signs of the now-recognized commis- 
sioner, pursuing his arduous task 
steadily and sternly in the recesses 
of a remote and inhospitable region, 
and amidst the thwarting influences 
of a semi-barbarous population. 
The British people had begun to 
spare a moment from the principal 
theatre of war, and turn their eyes 
to British qualities displayed else- 
where. A new man had appeared. 
The name of Williams was heard 
pronounced in the assemblies and 
thoroughfares of England with ap- 
are He was not to be any 
onger ignored, even by a plenipo- 
tentiary. From this time forward 


we find but few directly dis ng 
or slighting expressions whiovenel by 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe to the 
British Goverument in regard to Co- 
lonel Williams. He confines himself 
either to serious expostulations or to 
vague insinuations ; and even these 
are abandoned, at first for stiff, offi- 
cial proprieties, afterwards for extort- 
ed and strained commendation, as 
events follow each other, and place 
their necessity upon him. Unfortu- 
nately, the reparation came too late. 
The mischief had been done. It was 
first whispered—then openly stated— 
that the zealous Englishman was dis- 
owned by his own Government. Spies 
abounded. From the Turkish cam 

the rumour spread to the enemy. It 
would naturally prove matter of en- 
couragement to them that the prin- 
ciple of non-interference appeared to 
be acted upon with regard to their 
Ottoman opponents, who were left to 
their own devices. Lord Clarendon, 
it must be stated to his credit—or dis- 
paragement, does not spare the En- 
voy. Expostulating eeenela as 
long as the injury was palpable and 
calculated to prejudice the great public 
interests in his charge, he contents 
himself with delicately hinting from 
time to time, once there ceases to be 
any further danger on this score, that 
he is neither deceived by the recent 
forbearance of the minister, nor con- 
vinced Ly his original exculpation. 
But it is when the tables are turned 
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—when the slighted, snubbed, insult- 
ed subordinate rivals his superior 
in the estimation of Europe, and 
becomes in his turn the proper object 
of respect and deference as well as of 
admiration, that the minister in Eng- 
land has his revenge. He has no 
need to seek about for expressions 
that will gall and go home. Every 
word he is obliged to say bears its 
proper sting. He cannot advise with- 
out appearing to reprove—he cannot 
reprove without seeming to taunt. 
The language of official routine takes 
a sinister meaning from past occur- 
rences, and reads like an involun- 


~ impeachment. 
ut we have anticipated the pro- 


gress of events. Thus much it seemed 
necessary to premise, in order to show 
that into an estimate of the causes of 
what followed some personal influ- 
ences, amongst those more strictly 
political and general, would of ne- 
cessity have to be thrown. It may 
be thought, before we bring these 
ges to a conclusion, that in one 
other instance at least, a similar mo- 
tive was possibly at work. 
The winter of 1854-5 was passed 
by Colonel Williams in unceasing 
exertions to provision, arm, and forti- 
fy the cities of Kars and Erzeroom. 
In his efforts he was aided by seve- 
ral brave and energetic Europeans, 
amongst whom were the following 
Englishmen :—Colonel Lake, Captain 
Teesdale, Captain Thompson, Mr. 
Churchill, a Dr. Sandwith. Not- 
withstanding the inaction of the Rus- 
sian General Bebutoff after the battle 
of Kurekdéré, the prescient sagacity 
of Colonel Williams foresaw that the 
approaching spring would witness ac- 
tive operations, and that Kars would 
robably be the first object of attack. 
butoff had been succeeded in the 
command of the Russian army in 
Georgia by Mouravieff; and the 
Commissioner knew enough of the 
character of that General to appre- 
hend a speedy change of policy. 
Having now the rank of Ferik, or 
General of Division in the Ottoman 
army, he found it somewhat easier to 
manage the miserable incapable offi- 
cials within those two fortresses. He 
contrived to have engineering works 
of considerable extent completed 
around the former of them. The 
nature of the ground is such, that a 
defence can only be made by means 
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of several peated forts. Gene- 
ral Montieth had given it as his opi- 
nion that in no way but by detached 
works could Kars be strengthened. 
The town is commanded by heights at 
both sides of the dividing stream. 
These heights, since they were of too 
considerable a circuit to fall within 
continuous defences, were, by Colonel 
Williams, marked out for the con- 
struction of a series of tabias, or bat- 
teries ; and in the course of a few 
months he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the place so far strengthened 
by the application of engineering 
skill and bodily labour, that a sufti- 
cient force, properly armed and vic- 
tualled, might bid defiance for a con- 
siderable time to the best efforts of an 
attacking army. How he toiled at 
this work, he has not told us himself. 
But Dr. Sandwith has told us for 
him.—‘ I often heard Turks remark 
that ‘ Williams Pacha worked as no 
Pacha ever worked before. They 
could not understand him. Was he 
not a Pacha? Why, then, should he 
work like a hammal?’” “ General 
Williams worked incessantly at the 
fortifications in sun, rain, and snow ; 
but this was his easiest task.” 
His real difficulties were, in fact, 
of a different nature. To attempta 
defence of the place, the garrison must 
be armed, clothed and provisioned. 
Accordingly, for the accomplishment 
of this object, the Commissioner bent 
himself with his characteristic energy 
to obtain supplies. But here it was 
that obstacles presented themselves, 
beyond the scope of personal labour, 
which all his exertions were unable to 
overcome. Here the rooted evils of 
the Turkish sy ae and block- 
edup his path. Falsehood, peculation, 
corruption, disregard of the public 
weal, andrecklessness of publicdanger, 
the absence of all self-respect and all 
patriotism amongst the higher ranks, 
these together formed a barrier be- 
yond his power tosurmount. At this 
period his difficulties had not reached 
theirclimax ; yet he had, even now, pa- 
ralyzing proof of what he most wished 
to avoid believing. He found the 


generals cowardly, thievish, and igno- 
rant. “‘ They laughed and smoked while 
the army starved.” Hetried, and at last 
prevailed, in spite of the British ambas- 
sador, to have some of them removed. 
He discovered that while supplies, sta- 
ted at head-qvarters to be regularly 
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furnished, were either wholly ab- 
stracted on their way, or arrived di- 
minished in quantity and deteriorated 
in quality, rations were drawn for 
troops which had no existence but on 
paper, and the superfluities of a nomi- 
al garrison poured into the pockets 
of the pachas. Here, too, he made 
efforts atreform. They were less suc- 
cessful. The countenance and co-ope- 
ration of the ambassador were needful 
to repress an evil which commenced 
beyond the reach of personal interven- 
tion. These not being heartily, or at 
least effectively given, the abuses con- 
tinued, in spite of threats, remon- 
strances, aa vigilance on his part, 
though toa less shameless degree than 
before. He found that money, where 
it was remitted at all, came principally 
in paper, at the depreciated value 
which the national embarrassments 
had reduced itéo ; and fell into handsin- 
competent or unworthy to administer 
it. He became aware that on the one 
hand desertion was alarmingly fre- 
quent, and on the other that Russian 
spies abounded in the town and garri- 
son. Stringent measures were neces- 
sary to repress this two-fold evil; and 
they were adopted,—though with some 
degree of hesitation. A few executions 
had their effect: but the influence of 
the Commissioner’s own character and 
example, with some humane acts of 
clemency, did more to confirm the 
loyalty of the troops and inhabitants 
than measures of such a kind would 
ever have done by themselves. Final- 
ly, he found the troops disorganized, 
undisciplined, and destitute of confi- 
dence in their leaders. Had those in 
command been in all respectsfree from 
blame, this would have been a hope- 
less state of things. But he had pene- 
tration enough to perceive that the 
fault was shared between the garrison 
and its officers; and having done what 
he could to remedy the evil as it ex- 
isted in those in command, though 
only successful to a certain extent, he 
next applied himself to study the cha- 
racter, wants, and capabilities of the 
common soldier. Mixed with coarser 
qualities, he by degrees discovered va- 
luable elementsin him. In some com- 
munities the cream isthrown tothe sur- 
face; in others the froth. Here, as 
in other countries in which a corrupt 
system has long prevailed, the peasan- 
try, from which the army is drawn, 
have picked up the few virtues that 
have fallen from the ranks above them, 
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The Turkish soldier, with all his faults, 
is a zealous, sincere, enduring charac- 
ter. He wishes to be trusted, and is 
proud of being able to prove himself 
worthy of trust. Colonel Williams 
worked with the materials he found 
tohishand. Heshewed himself anxi- 
ous to provide for the comforts of the 
troops. He inspected their barracks, 
visited their hospitals, and saw totheir 
clothing and food. In return for this, 
he required their services, and expected 
their full powers to be placed at his 
disposal. e was not disappointed. 
The soldier observed with wonder, in 
which a sentiment of pride and grati- 
tude was largely mingled, that he was 
treated likearational being. He was 
enabled to appreciate, by anticipation, 
high qualities in his benefactor. He 
made efforts to prove himself worthy 
of the notice of one who would him- 
self, he felt, prove distinguished. He 
saw he had a part to act, connected 
with a greatness which he could dis- 
cern before it had been susceptible of 
roof. He stood to his post, it might 
of said, in anticipation of the dawn 
which would light equally himself 
and him at whose bidding he was 
there, toa glorious struggle. Nor did 
the issue belie his prognostications, 

In this condition were affairs in the 
spring of last year. It was in the lat- 
ter end of the month of May that cer- 
tain intelligence reached the garrison 
of Kars that the Russian army under 
General Mouravieff, increased to forty 
thousand strong, -had quitted Gumri, 
the frontier fortress of Georgia, and 
wereonthemarchthither. Nowitwas 
that the measures of the British Com- 
missioner were viewed in their true 
light. The Mushir, or commander, in- 
deed, even then, would fain have aban- 
doned a post he wanted equally the ge- 
nius and courage to defend. Colonel 
Williams abstained from addressing to 
him a direct remonstrance, but com- 
manded Colonel Lake to speak to him, 
and in this way shamed him into stand- 
ing his ground. Kars must be held, 
at all hazards. The different tabias 
were manned with troops. Williams 
himself posted them, and had for each 
a word of confidence and encourage- 
ment. The spirit of the men rose 
to enthusiasm. It was determined by 
common consent that death alone 
should end the struggle. What might 
not be expected from such an army, 
so posted, and so led! 

On the sixteenth day of June, the 
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head of the Russian column was seen 
upon the heights to the eastward 
advancing towards the works on that 
side. At this time there were in the 
city about 16,000 men, including a 
body of 800 volunteers, enrolled 
from amongst the townspeople. They 
had provisions for four months, and 
gave themselves up to the hope that 
while the country towards Erzeroom 
continued open, and their communi- 
cations were uninterrupted, they 
should surely receive supplies suifi- 
cient to enable them to hold out until 
a force should arrive to their relie?, 
and enable them in their turn to as- 
sume the aggressive, and drive the 
enemy back again into the heart of 
Georgia. 

It is not within our limits, nor is it 
our purpose, to enter into a detail of 
the operations which followed. How 
bitterly, how cruelly, these hopes were 
disappointed, we will not stop to re- 
late. For weeks—for months—ample 
opportunities were open for accom- 
plishing these objects. Week after 
week, and month after month, did 
Colonel (at this time General) Williams 
write, represent, beseech, implore. 
Week after week, and month after 
month, was the heart-sickening truth 
daily forced upon him, that justice was 
not done to his representations. He 
had learned by experience that it was 
not to Constantine ople he was to lox ik, 
Lord Clarendon indeed was his friend. 
That Minister seems to have seen that 
the interests of the Turkish Empire 
were here seriously involved; and 
was moreover satisfied that the British 
Commissicner was the man for the 
oceasion. Mr. Brant, our Consul at 
Erzeroom, was able to speak to his 
personal merits. The niggardly ad- 
missions of Lord Stratford de “Red- 
cliffe were intelligible. General 
Williams was now a public cha- 
racter, and the public kept him in 
their eye. The honour of Great 
Britain was implicated in the 
struggle. Turkey alone, and those 
within the reach of Turkish influ- 
ences, looked askance. The Sultan 
was a tool in the hands of his minis- 
ters ; and the Porte, at that crisis of 
peril for the Ottoman Empire, was 
fighting its own little batties of in- 
trigue, under the stimulus of the 
jealousies of a few disgraced and de- 

ded pachas. For ‘the six weeks 
during which the communications re- 
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mained more or less open, we find the 
only report of any assistance in pro- 
visions from without to be one from 
Dr. Sandwith, who informs us that 
about the middle of July “ the towns- 
people received driblets ‘of supplies in 
the shape of fruit, onions, flour, &c., 
from the surrounding country.” Just 
then, too, a dismal discovery was 
made. It was suddenly found that 
they had no barley. Salih Aga, the 
keeper of the stores, announced the 
fact ; but failed to account for it. 
Peculation and false returns came out. 
The evil was put astop to —-but so was 
the poor soldier’s allowance : he had 
to be put on two-fifths rations of 
bread. The provisions would not now 
last b yond September. 

Inthe meantime, one effort wasmade 
to save the pl: ue, It had been long 
urged by General Williams that an ex- 
peditic m for thereliefof Karsshould be 
organized as speedilyas possible. Lord 
Clarendon had exerted his best influ- 
ence to have this important operation 
carried out. The consent—for it was 
little more—of the Turkish Govern- 
ment was obtained, and communica- 
tions were opened with Omer Pacha. 
The idea of the British Commissioner 
and the British Minister was, that a 
force might be landed at Trebizond, 
and marched to Erzeroom, from thence 
to proceed to the relief of Kars. 
This seemed safe and feasible under 
the circumstances. The distance be- 
tween the coast and the fortress was 
not great ; the roads were good : the 
country was fertile and fr iendly. But 
when .. plan was proposed to the 
Turkish Government and Omer Pacha, 
it was rejectedat once. A news cheme, 
ostensibly of their own devising, 
was that a Turkish force should land 
at Redoute Kaleh, on the Russian 
territory, and operate so as to threaten 
Mouravieff’s army in the rear. In 

vain did Lords Clarendon and Pan- 
mure, recurring to the original sug- 
gestion of General Williams and their 
own first views, represent the im- 
prudence of this plan. The country 
at that point was marshy and un- 
healthy. The roads were impracti- 
cable for troops, being intersected by 
mountains and rivers. The means of 
trans} wrtingsuppliesv were not at hand. 
Lord Panmure’s reasons were sensible 
and obvious. ‘“ A coup de main,” he 


says, “‘ by means of suddenly throw- 
ing an army on the coast to thre aten, 
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oreven to attack an enemy’s strong- 
hold, is one thing ; but a deliberate 
expedition to invade an enemy’s coun- 
try, and on his own territory to make 
war upon him, is quite another.” The 
objections to the scheme might be 
summed up ina single sentence,—that 
it substituted, under critical circum- 
stances, the probability of a greater suc- 
cess for the certainty of alesser. Never- 
theless, by a fatality which has charac- 
terized this business from first to last, 
the arguments of Omer Pacha and the 
Porte, supported by the influence of the 
French, and, if we understand Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe’s words, the 
opinion of the generals commanding 
in the Crimea, prevailed—a diversion 
was to be attempted. 

Here was another fact premonitory 
of the fall of Kars. 

As might be anticipated, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe was found 
on the side of the Porte. A large 
force, amounting to 40,000 men, was 
landed in the latter end of the 
month of September at Soukoum 
Kaleh, on the Mingrelian coast ; and 
on the twenty-seventh day of that 
month an aide-de-camp arrived at 
Kars from Omer Pacha, announcing 
its arrival. General Williams heard 
the news with little exultation. In 
all probability the rejoicings were 

wrincipally within the Russian camp. 

t was now, however, according to the 
formal calculations of divaus, military 
councils, and diplomatists, the business 
of Mouravieff to effect his retreat.— 
Gumri, Tiflis, were scarcely safe. The 
question was, could heescape? This 
was the twenty-seventh. In effect, 
waggons were seen, taking the road to 
Georgia. Nevertheless, General Wil- 
liams kept a good look-out : and two 
days later, before day-break, one of 
the advanced sentries on Tahmasb 
heard the rumbling of wheels and the 
measured tramp of infantry—ap- 
proaching the walls. 

We will leave General Williams to 
describe what followed in his own 
words. 


At 4 o’clock on the eventful morning of 
the 29th, the enemy’s columns were reported 
to be advancing on the Tahmasb front. They 
were three in number, supported by twenty- 
four guns; the first or right column being 
directed on Tahmasb Tabia, the second on 
Yuksek Tabia, and the third on the breast- 
work called Rennisson Lines. As soon as the 
first gun announced the approach of the ene- 


my, the reserves were put under arms in a cen- 
tral position, froin which succours eould be dis 
patched either to Tahmasb or the English lines, 

The mist and imperfect light of the dawn- 
ing day induced the enemy to believe that he 
wus about to surprise us; he advanced with 
his usual steadiness and intrepidity, but on 
getting within range, he was saluted with a 
crushing fire of artillery from all points of the 
line; this unexpected reception, however, 
only drew forth loud hurrahs from the Rus- 
sian Infantry as it rushed up the hill on the 
redoubts and breastworks, These works 
poured forth a fire of musketry and rifles 
which told with fearful effect on the close 
columns of attack, more especially on the left 
one, which being opposed by a battalion of 
450 Chasseurs, armed with Minié rifles, was, 
after long and desperate fighting, completely 
broken and sent headlong down the hill, 
leaving 850 dead on the ficld, besides those 
carried off by their comrades. 

The central column precipitated itself on 
the redoubts of Tahmasb and Yuksck Tabias, 
where desperate fighting occurred and lasted 
for severai hours, the enemy being repulsed in 
all his attempts to enter the closed redoubts, 
which mutually flanked each other with their 
artillery and musketry, and made terrible 
havoc in the ranks of the assailants. 

The right column of the Russian Infantry, 
supported by a battery, eventually turned the 
the left flank of the entrenched wing of the 
Tahmasb defences, and whilst the Russian 
battery opened on the rear of the closed re- 
doubt at its salient angle, their Infantry 
penetrated considerably behind our position. 

Observing the commencement of this move- 
ment, and anticipating its consequences, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lake, who had taken the 
direction of affuirs in the English Tabias, was 
instructed to send a battalion from Fort Lake 
to the assistance of the defenders of Talimasb, 
and at the same time two battalions of the 
Reserves were moved across the flying bridge 
and upon the rocky height of Laz Teppée 
Tabia, These three reinforcing columns met 
each other at that point, and, being hidden 
from the enemy by the rocky nature of the 
ground, confronted him at a most opportune 
moment; they deployed, opened their fire, 
which stopped, and soon drove back the ene- 
my’s reserves, which were then vigorously 
charged with the bayonet at the same moment 
when General Kmety and Major Teesdale 
issued from the redoubts at Tahmasb and 
charged the assailants. The whole of that 
portion of the enemy's Infantry and Artillery 
now broke, and fled down the heights under 
a murderous fire of musketry. This occurred 
at half-past 11, after a combat of seven hours. 

In this part of the field the enemy had, 
including his reserves, twenty-two battalions 
of Infantry, a large force of Dragoons and 
Cossacks, together with thirty-two guns. 

Whilst this struggle which I have at- 
tempted to describe was occurring at Tah- 
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masb, a most severe combat was going on at 
the eastern portion of the line called the Eng- 
lish Tabias. 

About half-past 5 o’clock A.M. a Russian 
column, consisting of eight battalions of In- 
fantry, three regiments of Cavalry, and six- 
teen guns, advanced from the valley of 
Tchakmak, and assaulted those small re- 
doubts, which, after as stout a resistance as 
their unavoidably feeble garrisons could op- 
pose, fell into their hands, together with the 
connecting breastworks defended by towns- 
men and mountaineers from Lazistan, whose 
clannish flags, according to their custom, 
were planted before them on the épaulements, 
and consequently, fell into the enemy’s hands; 
but ere the firing had begun in this portion 
of the field, Captain Thompson had received 
orders to send a battalion of Infantry from 
each of the heights of Karadagh and Arab 
Tabia to reinforce the English lines. This 
reinforcement descended the deep gully through 
which flows the Kars river, passed a bridge 
recently thrown across it, and ascended the 
opposite precipitous bank by a zig-zag path 
which led into the line of works named by the 
Turks Ingliz Tabias—the English batteries. 
Their arrival was as opportune as that of the 
reserves directed towards Tahmasb, which I 
have had the honour to describe in the former 
part of this despatch ; these battalions, joined 
to those directed by Lieutenant-Colonel Lake, 
gallantly attacked, and drove the Russians 
out of the redoubts at the point of the bayonet, 
after the artillery of the enemy had been 
driven from those lines by the cross fire dir- 
ected from Fort Lake, and from Arab Tabia 
and Karadagh by Captain Thompson. 

After the Russian Infantry were driven from 
the English redoubts, the whole of their at- 
tacking force of Cavalry, Artillery, and In- 
fantry retreated with precipitation, plied with 
round shot from all the batteries bearing on 
their columns. During their temporary suc- 
cess, however, the enemy captured two of our 
light guns, which the mortality amongst our 
horses, from famine, prevented our withdraw- 
ing from their advanced positions, He also 
carried off his wounded and many of his dead ; 
vet he left 363 of the latter within and in 
front of these entrenchments ; and his retreat 
occurred at least an hour before the assailants 
of Tahmasb were put to flight. 

During this combat, which lasted nearly 
seven hours, the Turkish Infantry, as well as 
Artillery, fought with the most determined 
courage ; and whenit is recollected that they 
had worked on their entrenchments, and 
guarded them by night, throughout a period 
extending to nearly four months—when it is 
borne in mind that they were ill-clothed, and 
received less than half a ration of bread — 
that they have remained without pay for 
twenty-nine months, I think your Lordship 
will admit that they have proved themselves 
worthy of the admiration of Europe, and es- 
tablished an undoubted claim to be placed 
amongst the most distinguished of its troops, 
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With regard to the enemy, as long as there 
was a chance of success he persevered with 
undaunted courage, and the Russian officers 
displayed the grestest gallantry. Their loss 
was immense; they left on the field more 
than 5,000 dead which it took the Turkish 
Infantry four days to bury. Their wounded 
and prisoners, in our possession, amount to 
160, whilst those who were carried off are 
said to be upwards of 7,000. 


There is but one omission in this 
account—the name of the man who 
was the soul of everything. Dr. 
Sandwith lets us know how com- 
pletely the battle pivoted on the 
British General. There is perhaps 
no instance upon record, in which 
the means of defence taken by anti- 
cipation and at the time proved more 
accurately and scientifically adequate 
to the exigencies of the attack. 

All Europe was roused to admira- 
tion by the glorious deed of the 
twenty-ninth of September. From 
every side congratulations flowed in, 
where supplies could not enter. Fame 
was the diet on which the heroes of 
Kars were expected to live. The Rus- 
sians of course must now fly, preci- 
pitately and in disorder. In place of 
horsefiesh, to-morrow, about this hour, 
there will be plenty, as in the Gates 
of Samaria. Omer Pacha is ere now 
on the move. He threatens the enemy 
with annihilation. So say the lean 
defenders of Kars to each other, look- 
ing out, day after day, from the walls, 
towards the East. Cholera is drop- 
ping its victims, hourly; but this 
will be short. We shall be relieved : 
the siege will be raised. 
return to our country and to our fa- 
milies, covered with honour. Alas! 
alas! It is still Turkey, it is still 
Russia, it is still Lord Stratford de 
Redelitie—itisstill the inevitable fate ! 
Half-starved, half-naked, thinned 
by war, decimated by disease, the 
miserable garrison was destined to 
wait two months longer, in the vain 
expectation that the boasted array of 
forty thousand friends would appearon 
the distant hills. Even Williams, 
the indomitable Williams, for once 
confesses that he feels fatigue. “TI 
am scarce able to hold mypen.” “We 
divide our bread with the starving 
townspeople. I kill my horses in my 
stable secretly, and send the meat to 
the hospital, which is now very 
crowded.” Ay—crowded, and over- 
straining the energies of a medical 
staff whose accumulated labours can 


We shall - 
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only be compared to those of the band 
which rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem, 
and executed their task with one hand 
while they held a sword in the other. 
And here—be it observed in pass- 
ing—is high encouragement to the 
pursuit of those secluded studies 
which seem to claim the energies of 
the mind at the expense of the qua- 
lities that are commonly, though 
searcely correctly, distinguished as 
manly, including the popular and 
chivalrous virtues of personal daring, 
personal prowess, and the power of 
enduring suffering. Here is proof that 
the cultivation of the higher faculties 
of our complex nature involves the 
training of the lower, and that sci- 
ence, in its elevating influence upon 
humanity, disciplines the frame in 
which those faculties are lodged, and 
bids its votary, where the necessity 
arises, assume the attitude of the 
hero. The servant of God, indeed, 
if he deserve the appellation, is 
everywhere the soldier as well as the 
saint. Great instances have been re- 
cently given to the world to corrobo- 
rate the glowing conviction of the 
christian’s heart, and convince the most 
unrefiecting that these characters go to- 
gether—that the terms are converti- 
ble. But it is equally true—and the 
truth is here conspicuously illustra- 
ted—that in its degree all knowledge 
has a tendency to elevate the human 
mind into nobility and contempt of 
danger. Amongst the names con- 
signed to undying eulogy as connected 
with this memorable siege, are found, 
side by side with warriors reared in 
camp and educated in habitual indif- 
ference to suffering and death, those 
of civilians — linguists — physicians, 
Where the strife was hottest, where 
the privations were most unendurable, 
were these men found, without the 
stimulus of professional exigency, 
braving with heroism equal to the 
heroes they were associated with, all 
that human fortitude can be imagined 
to endure. Dr. Sandwith, in his 
modest simple narrative, has not been 
able to prevent us from presuming, 
what official documents afford ample 
and reiterated proof of, how brave 
were the hearts, how untrembling 
the hands of himself and his assist- 
ants in the work of mercy, and how 
large an amount of the sanitary in- 
fluence exercised by them upon the 
thousands given into their charge 


ought to be attributed to the spectacle 
of their own patience under suffer- 
ing, and the force of example. It 
will ever be thus—it has ever been 
so: but without the mass of light 
thrown upon the details of events 
like these by official documents, the 
merits of men less conspicuously 
before the eyes of the world would 
have been in all probability over 
looked. 

General Williams was well nigh 
worn out. But the spirit of a 
Briton was within him still. In the 
letter already quoted he proposes, 
without cavalry, exhausted by sick- 
ness and famine as they were, tocut his 
way through the enemy, and retreat 
to Erzeroom—a hundred miles, in the 
midst of winter! Had Selim Pacha, 
who held the military command in 
that city, but ventured forward to 
meet the beleaguered garrison, as he 
was urged to do, the attempt would 
actually have been made. 

The twenty-third of November ar- 
rived. On that day a messenger 
reached the city from Mr. Brant, 
who informed General Williams that 
Selim Pacha would not advance. All 
hope had now vanished. Omer Pacha 
had not been heard of. The provi- 
sions were come to an end. The sol- 
diers were dying a hundred a-day of 
famine. They were mere skeletons, 
and were incapable of fighting or 
flying. The women brought their 
children to the general’s house for 
food, and there they left them ; and 
the city was strewed with dead and 
dying. 

Kars had fallen. 

General Williams put himself in 
communication with the Pachas, and 
proposed a surrender. It was an 
honourable capitulation—honourable 
to both parties. The world is fami- 
liar with the account, in which tears 
are described as having stood in the 
eyes of both victor nl vanquished, 
each of whom recognized the great 
qualities of the other. While Dr. 
Sandwith was for his indefatigable 
kindness and attention to the Russian 
wounded during the siege accorded 
his unconditional liberty, General 
Williams and his brave associates 
were, with the entire Turkish gar- 
rison, marched as prisoners of war 
into Russia. We see no reason to 
burden our page with the handsome 
o cial letter of condolence written 
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by Lord Clarendon, containing her 
Majesty’s gracious approval of the 
manner in which the General had ac- 
quitted himself throughout the whole 
period of his recent services. It is 
more to the purpose to give General 
Kmety’saccount of the captive com- 
mander’s feelings on receiving the dis- 
tinction of knighthood, conferred on 
him by the Queen. He thanked the 
bearer for his congratulations, “ in a 
few words and with a faint smile’— 
“He could scarce feel pleasure at 
the honour received.” Some bitter 
thoughts no doubt swelled up in that 
noble heart. So they might. The 
poor Turkish soldiers spoke more 
plainly. On hearing the capitulation 
proclaimed, some of these, Dr. Sand- 
with tells us, “‘ dashed their muskets 
to pieces against the rocks, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Thus perish our Pachas, and the 
curse of God be with them! may 
their mothers be outraged !’” They 
might have enlarged the sphere of 
their maledictions without any danger 
of involving innocent parties. 

The war was over. Nothing has 
been done since, deserving the name 
of a naval or military operation. 
Sebastopol had already been taken. 
No attempt was made by Mouravieff 
to push his conquests farther in 
Armenia. Content with the posses- 
sion of a ruined castle and a crumb- 
ling wall, and well knowing the in- 
estimable treasure that possession was 
to his country, he sat down where he 
was for the winter, and calmly 
awaited the progress of events. It 
needed little sagacity to see that the 
more complete the obstruction to 
Russian aggressive designs on the side 
of Europe, the more surely would 
they, in case the war continued, force 
themselves an outlet by the Asiatic 
channel. The artery tied in one 
place, the blood would naturally com- 
plete its circulation in another. He 
could afford to be inactive ; and made 
his inaction graceful by magnanimity. 
Sir William Williams, conducted to 
Tiflis, and treated with respectful 
and chivalrous courtesy, was given 
the opportunity to recover his wasted 
strength and shattered health. He 
is there now, @ prisoner in an enemy’s 
country, the victim of—shall we say 
circumstances ? or of faction, intrigue, 
personal influences, state expediency, 
treachery ? 
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The answer to this question may be 
postponed, but cannot be evaded. 

The exigencies of an approach- 
ing ministerial crisis may indeed 
induce Government to put a false 
colouring upon events, and excul- 
pate themselves from the blame— 
shall we call it disgrace ?—of Omer 
Pacha’s failure, by pointing to his 
present foot-hold in Mingrelia as a 
fortunate result, the calculated fruits of 
a preconceived, idea, the triumphant 
solution of the Asiatic difficulty. This 
fallacy it will be necessary to expose 
by anticipation. In the first place, 
the occupation of an enemy’s country 
derives its value not solely from the 
extent of ground covered, or even 
from the population and products of 
that ground. A great deal depends 
on the manner in which it comes into 
the invader’s hands—on the title, in 
fact, under which it has been entered 
upon. A province may be quietly oc- 
cupied in the absence of a defending 
army, or seized by a coup de main, 
without producing any very import- 
ant political or moral etfect. A single 
fortress on the other hand may, by 
being made the theatre of great events, 
become when captured a vast terri- 
torial acquisition. General Williams 
had given Kars a value and import- 
ance it had no intrinsic claim to. 
He had, by the firmness and de- 
termination with which he held it, 
magnified its dimensions, in a po- 
litical point of view, to gigantic pro- 
portions. Nothing less desperately 
battled for could be considered an 
equivalent for it. As for the descent 
of the Turkish force under Omer 
Pacha upon the Asiatic coast, un- 
opposed because foreseen and fore- 
judged, it would be ridiculous to talk 
of it as of any importance what- 
ever by comparison. When General 
Williams, demanding the terms of 
pitulation in Mouravieff’s tent, al- 
luded to Omer Pacha, the Russian 
general smiled. The criticism of an 
enemy is sometimes as wholesome as 
the remonstrance of a friend. For 
Turkey and the allies it cannot be 
pretended that there is anything in 
the occupation of the marshes of the 
Sieva which can counterbalance the 
loss of Kars. But for England a 
consideration of far deeper import 
remains behind. The present war— 
unless indeed it may fortunately be 
more strictly called now the late war 
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—is only in its ulterior and remoter 
consequences our concern. Nicholas 
meant no immediate harm to Great 
Britain when he entered upon it. 
Nay, he tried to be understood as 
proposing that in his projected con- 
quests she should partake the bene- 
fit and share the spoil. We had to 
look beyond the present before we 
could even make v pour mind for active 
hostilities. Our glance took in dis- 
tant regions, and remote interests. 
India came under our eye. Pex ‘sia, as 
standing midway to India, was in- 
cluded in the scrutiny. Long sus- 
spected but long dormant schemes 
of Russian ambition had to be passed 
in review before us. And, as ancil- 
lary to such considerations, our credit 
and character in the East, and the 
effect which an extension of Russian 
influence might have on these, claimed 
our special attention. Hence, the war 
in Anatolia ought from the first to 
have been looked uponas peculiarly our 
concern. The Crimea, and the navi- 
gation of the Black Sea, are questions 
in which we are interested, as a 
Western power. They face that way. 
Our interest in the Turkish struggle 
in Asia Minor looks eastward. India 
is governed by moral quite as much 
as by physical force. Mr. Duncan, 
in his recent work on the campaign 
which terminated in the defeat of 
Kurekdéré, beers witness from actual 
observation to the decline of our in- 
fluence in the East, consequent on 
the Russian successes in Anatolia up 
to that date. How little our triumphs 
in the Crimea are likely to avail 
against such influences, may be ga- 
thered from what is stated by Dr. 
Sandwith, likewise an observer on 
the spot. He tells us that while the 
existence of Sebastopol is scarcely 
known among Asiatics, scores of 
wandering dervishes and fakirs from 
the regions of Central Asia, Persia, 
and Northern India have visited 
Kars, and are thoroughly aware of 
its importance. These men, he says, 
take the place of newspapers in the 
East, and their reports exercise a 
damaging influence on the reputation 
of England. And, we add, whether 
Kars be now retained by Russia or 
restored to Turkey, the impression 
will remain that the former power can 
walk into it and out of it whenever 
she pleases. 

The defence of Kars, then, while 


it belonged to the allies in common, 
was ina peculiar manner ours. Has it 
been conducted asif it was? True, in 
one respect it does appear to have been 
so treated. It was utterly neglected 
by the other powers. It was left on 
our shoulders. In the bulky official 
volume which has been presented by 
Her Majesty to Parliament, is to be 
found ample proof of this; positive, 
as concerns Turkey; negative, as 
concerns France. Every obstruction 
that apathy, intrigue, and mendacity 
could throw in our way, was per- 
versely heaped before us by the former 
power. The almost total absence of 
all epistolary participation in our 
measures by France, and the infre- 
quency of any allusion to French as- 
sistance or cooperation, justify us in 
arguing the non-interference of. the 
latter. Now, what ought the policy 
of England to have been under such 
circumstances! Manifestly, a pro- 
portionately strenuous endeavour to 
recognize, protect, and assert British 
interests, "thus alarmingly imperilled. 

It British ministers had on other 
oceasions found reason to assume 
a high tone with the Porte, in matters 
in which they had only their due 
share of concern, and if the autho- 
rity of their envoy on the spot 
had repeatedly proved equal to the 
emergency, now was the time when 
that “authority ought to have been 
still more stringently exercised, in 
proportion to the disastrous conse- 
quences that must ensue from its being 
slighted. We do not willingly con- 
decend to the consideration of the 
personal spleen which so unworthily 
biassed the actions of the representa- 
tive of Her Majesty with the Porte 
during the early stage of these pro- 
ceedings ; nor do we think it worth 
while to give undue prominence to 
the generous support accorded by an 
individual member of the ministry to 
a deserving officer. We take the 
question in its largest and least per- 
sonal shape. Did the Government 
of Great Britain duly appreciate the 
importance of the events which were 
occurring in Asia, having regard to 
the great interests of the country ; 

and, assuming that they did so, did 
they act with the energy and dignity 
becoming the empire whose honour 
they had in charge, and the magni- 
tude of the occasion? Tuts is the 
question which Parliament will have 
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to consider. On the answer to this, 
in our humble opinion, depends the 
existence of the present ministry. 

In any event, the Great Conserva- 
tive Party occupies high ground. It 
must ever be remembered to its 
honour, that at a time when the 
issue of the war was uncertain, and 
government might have been hope- 
lessly overthrown by the slightest 
obstructive movement, it kept politi- 
cal and party considerations out of 
sight, and lent itself as a body with 
the same lofty demeanour that dis- 
tinguishes the prominent individuals 
composing it, to help the common 
cause, and forward all such efforts 
as were made in a patriotic spirit 
for the maintenance of the honour of 
the country against a common enemy. 
We doubt whether an equally con- 
spicuous instance of disinterestedness 
has occurred in the annals of party. 
Certainly considerations of the kind 
are not familiarly known to actuate 
a whig opposition. 

It had been our intention to have 
glanced at Omer Pacha’s possible 
motives in acting as he has done. 
Recurring to events which have hap- 
pened since the commencement of the 
war, we fancied we could detect some 
personal reasons for much that has 
appeared inexplicable in his con- 
duct. We have no room to enter 
upon the subject now. It must con- 
tent us to have thus hastily traced 
the progress and termination of the 
third and last of those remarkable 
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sieges which have distinguished the 
present war, thereby furnishing our 
readers with the groundwork of an 
opinion of theirown. On that opi- 
nion much depends. The mind of 
Parliament is the mind, more or less 
fully reflected, of the community. A 
strong expression of public opinion 
is never without its force. Public 
opinion is invited now. We set 
out by deprecating the idea of in- 
fluencing that opinion. We have, 
it is hoped, acted up to our open- 
ing intimation. That there is a 
malus animus somewhere, seems like- 
ly. That moral guilt calls not only 
for investigation but chastisement, is 
a principle we proclaim. But wHo 
may be the offender or offenders— 
whether the culprit is stalking before 
the world, or skulking behind the 
scenes—whether a loop-hole has been 
purposely left by France, or England, 
or both, for Alexander to creep 
through—these are points on which 
we desire to be understood as declin- 
ing to offer any guess. The resu/t 
has gravely compromised the true in- 
terests of England—cruelly outraged 
the best feelings of a brave man ;— 
and given occasion to the clever Em- 
peror of the French to express him- 
self concerning his brother-despot 
in the following graceful words— 
“ Lhonneur des armes une fois sa- 
tisfait, c’était s’honorer aussi que de 
déférer au voeu nettement formulé de 
PEurope.” 
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THE FORTUNES OF GLENCORE, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“THE PROJECT.” 


Ir was not without surprize that Har- 
court saw Glencore enter the drawing- 
room a few minutes before dinner: 
Very pale and very feeble, he slowly 
traversed the room, giving a hand to 
each of his guests, and answering the 
enquiries for his health by a sickly 
smile, while he said, ‘as you see me.” 

“Tam going to dine with you to- 
day, Harcourt,” said he, with an at- 
tempt at gaiety of manner. ‘ Upton 
tells me that a little exertion of this 
kind will do me good.” 

““ Upton’s right,” cried the Colonel, 
“especially if he added that you 
should take a glass or two of that 
admirable Burgundy. My life on’t, 
but that is the liquor to set a man on 
his legs again.” 

“1 didn’t remark that this was 
exactly the effect it produced upon 
you tother night,” said Upton, with 
one of his own sly laughs. 

“That comes of drinking it in bad 
company,” retorted Harcourt; “a 
man is driven to take two glasses for 
one.” 

As the dinner proceeded, Glencore 
rallied considerably, taking his part 
in the conversation, and evidently 
enjoying the curiously contrasted tem- 
peraments at either side of him. The 
one, all subtlety, refinement, and 
finesse ; the other, out-spoken, rude, 
and true-hearted ; rarcly correct in a 
question of taste, but invariably right 
in every matter of honorable dealing. 
Though it was clear enough that 
Upton relished the eccentricities 
whose sallies he provoked, it was no 
less easy to see how thoroughly he 
appreciated the frank and manly 
nature of the old soldier ; nor could 
all the crafty habits of his acute mind 
overcome the hearty admiration with 
which he regarded him. 

It is in the unrestricted ease of 
these “little dinners,” where two or 
three old friends are met, that social 
intercourse assumes its most charming 
form. The usages of the great world, 
which exact a species of uniformity 
of breeding and manners, are here 
laid aside, and men talk with all the 
bias and prejudices of their true 
nature, dashing the topics discussed 
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with traits of personality, and even 
whims that are most amusing. How 
little do we carry away of tact or 
wisdom from the grand banqueis of 
life ; and what pleasant stores of 
thought, what charming memcries 
remain to us, after those small gather- 
ngs ! 

How, as I write this, one little 
room rises to my recollection, with its 
quaint, old side-board of carved cak ; 
its dark, brown cabinets, curiously 
sculptured ; its heavy, old brocade 
curtains, and all its queer devices of 
nick-nackery, where such meetings 
once were held, and where, throwing 
off the caresof life, shut out fromthem, 
as it were, by the massive folds of the 
heavy drapery across the door, we 
talked in all the fearlessfreedom of old 
friendship, rambling away from theme 
to theme, contrasting owr experiences, 
balancing our views in life, and min- 
gling through our converse the 1acy 
freshness of a boy’s enjoyment with 
the sager counsels of a man’s reflec- 
tiveness. Alas, how very early is 
it sometimes in life that we tread 
“the banquet hall deserted.” But 
to our story: the evening wore plea- 
santly on ; Upton talked as few but 
himself could do, upon the public 
questions of the day, and Harcourt, 
with many a blunt interruption, made 
the discourse but more easy and 
amusing. The soldier was indeed less 
at his ease than the others. It was 
not alone that many of the topics 
were not such as he was most famiiiar 
with, but he felt angry and indignant 
at Glencore’s seeming indiflerence as 
to the fate of his son. Not a single 
reference to him even occurred ; his 
name was never even passingly men- 
tioned. Notbing but the care-worn 
sickly face, the wasted form and 
dejected expression before him, could 
have restrained Harcourt from allu- 
ding to the boy. He bethought him, 
however, that any indiscretion on his 
part might have the gravest con- 
sequences. Upton, too, might have 
said something to quiet Glencore’s 
mind. ‘“ Atall events, I’ll wait,” said 
he to himself ; “‘ for wherever there is 
much delicacy in a negociation, I 
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generally make a mess of it.” The 
more genially, therefore, did Glen- 
core lend himself to the pleasure of 
the conversation, the more provoked 
did Harcourt feel at his heartlessness, 
and the more did the struggle cost 
him, to control his own sentiments. 

Upton, who detected the secret 
working of men’s minds with a mar- 
vellous exactness, saw how the poor 
Colonel was suffering, and that in 
all probability some unhappy explo- 
sion would at last ensue, and took an 
opportunity of remarking that though 
all this chit chat was delightful for 
them, Glencore was still a sick man. 

“We must’nt forget, Harcourt,” 
said he, “ that a chicken broth diet 
includes very digestible small talk ; 
and here we are leading our poor 
friend through politics, war, diplo- 
macy, and the rest of it, just as if he 
had the stomach of an old campaigner, 
and ——” 

** And the brain of a great diplo- 
matist! Say it out, man, and avow 
honestly the share of excellence you 
accord to each of us,” broke in Har- 
court, laughing. 

“T would to heaven we could ex- 

hange,” sighed Upton languidly. 

“The saints forbid,” exclaimed the 
other ; ‘and it would do us little good 
if we were able.” 

“Why so ?” 

“Td never know what to do with 
that fine intellect if I had it ; and as 
for you, what with your confounded 
pills and mixtures, your infernal 
lotions and embrocations, you’d make 
my sound system as bad as your own 
in three months’ time.” 

“You are quite wrong, my dear 
Harcourt, I should treat the stomach 
as you would do the brain. Give it 
next to nothing to do, in the hopes it 
might last the longer.” 

“There now, good night,” said 
Harcourt ; “he’s always the better 
for bitters, whether he gives or takes 
them ;” and with a good humoured 
laugh he left the room. 

Glencore’s eyes followed him as he 
retired ; and then as they closed, an 
expression as of long repressed suffer- 
ing settled down on his features, so 
marked, that Upton hastily asked, 

“ Are you ill—are you in pain, 
Glencore ?” 

“Tn pain? Yes,” said he, “ these 
two hours back I have been suffering 
intensely ; but there’s no help for it! 
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Must you really leave this to-morrow, 
Upton ?” 

“I must. This letter from the 
Foreign Office requires my immediate 
— in London, with a very great 

ikelihood of being obliged to start at 
once for the Continent.” 

“And I had so much to say—so 
many things to consult you on,” 
sighed the other. 

* Are you equal to it now ?” asked 
Upton. 

“T must try, at all events. You 
shall learn my plan.” He was silent 
for some minutes, and sat with his 
head resting on his hand, in deep re- 
flection. At last he said, “ Has it 
ever occurred to you, Upton, that 
some incident of the past, some cir- 
cumstance in itself insignificant, 
should rise up, as it were, in after 
life to suit an actual emergency, just 
as though fate had fashioned it for 
such a contingency ?” 

“T cannot say that I have expe- 
rienced what you describe ; if I, in- 
deed, fully understand it.” 

“Tl explain better by an instance. 
You know now,”—here his voice be- 
came slow, and the words fell with a 
marked distinctness, —-‘“‘ you know 
now what I intend by this woman. 
Well, just as if to make my plan 
more feasible,a circumstance intended 
for a very different object offers itself 
to my aid. When my uncle, Sir Miles 
Herrick, heard that I was about to 
marry a foreigner, he declared that he 
would never leave me a shilling of his 
fortune. I am not very sure that I 
cared much for the threat when it 
was uttered. My friends, however, 
thought differently, and though they 
did not attempt to dissuade me from 
my marriage, they suggested that I 
should try some means of overcoming 
this prejudice ; at all events, that I 
should not hurry on the match with- 
out an effort to obtain his consent. I 
agreed, not very willingly indeed, and 
so the matter remained. The circum- 
stance was well known amongst my 
two or three most intimate friends, 
and constantly discussed by them. I 
needn’t tell you that the tone in which 
such things are talked of as often par- 
takes of levity as seriousness. They 
gave me all manner of absurd coun- 
sels, one more outrageously ridiculous 
than the other. At last one day we 


were pic-nicking at Baia, Old Clif- 
ford—you remember that original 
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who had the famous schooner-yacht 
‘The Breeze’—well, he took me aside 
after dinner, and said, ‘ Glencore, 
Lhave it—I have just hit upon the 


expedient. Your uncle and I were 
old chums at Christ Church fifty 
years ago. What if we were to tell 


him that you were going to marry a 
daughter of mine. I don’ t think he’d 
object. I’m half certain he’d not. I 
have been abroad these five-and-thirty 
years. Nobody in England knows 
much about me now. Old Herrick 
can’t live for ever, he is my senior od 
a good ten or twelve years, and if the 
delusion only last his time” 

“ ¢ But perhaps you have a daugh- 
ter? broke I in. 

“¢T have, and she is married 
already, so there is no risk on that 
score” I needn’t repeat all that he 
said for, nor that I urged against the 
project ; for though it was after din- 
ner, and we all had drunk v ery freely, 
the deception was one I firmly re- 
jected. When a man shows a great 
desire to serve you ona question of no 
common difficulty, it is very hard to 
be severe upon his counsels, however 
unscrupulous they may be. In fact, 
you accept them as proofs of frie nd- 
ship only the stronger, seeing how 
much they must have cost him to 
offer.” 

Upton smiled dubiously, and Glen- 
core, blushing slightly, said, ‘“ You 
don’t concur in this, I perceive.” 

“ Not exactly,” said Upton, in his 
silkiest of tones ; “T rather regard 
these occasions as I should do the 
generosity of a man who, filling my 
hand with base money, should say, 
* Pass it if you can !’” 

“Tn this case, however,” resumed 
Glencore, “he took his share of the 
fraud, or at least was willing to do 

for I distinctly said no to the 
whole scheme. He grew very warm 
about it; at one moment appealing 
to my ‘ good sense, not to kick seven 
thousand a-year out of the window ; 
at the next, in half quarrelsome 
mood, asking ‘if it were any objec- 
tion I had to be connected with his 
family.’ To get rid of a very trou- 
blesome subject, and to end a contro- 
versy that threatened to disturb a 
party, I said at last, ‘ We'll talk it 


over to-morrow, Clifford, and if your 
arguments be as good as your hear t, 
then perhaps they may yet convince 

me. 


’ This ended the theme, and we 
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parted. I started the next day ona 
shooting excursion into Calabria, 
and when I got back it was not of 
meeting W I was thinking. I 
hastened to meet the bella Torres, 
and then came our elopement. You 
know the rest. We went to the East, 
passed the winter in Upper Egypt, 
and came to Cairo in spring, where 
Charley was born. I got back to 

Naples after a year or two, and then 
found that my uncle had just died, 
and in consequence of my marrying 
the daughter of his old and attached 
friend, Sir Guy Clifford, had re- 
versed the intention of his w ill, and 
by a codicil left me his sole heir. It 
was thus that my marriage, and even 
my boy’s birth became inserted in the 
peerage; my solicitor, in his vast 
eagerness for my interests, having 
taken care to endorse the story with 
his own name. The disinherited 
nephews and nieces, the half cousin 
and others, soon got wind of the real 
facts, and contested the will, on the 
ground of its being executed under a 
delusion. I, of course, would not re- 
sist their claim, and satisfied myself 
by denying thestatement as tomy mar- 
riage ; and so, after affording the cur- 
reut subject of gossip for a season, I 
was completely forgotten, the more as 
we went to live abroad, and never 
mixed with English. And now, Up- 
ton, it is this same incident I would 
utilise for the present occasion, 
though, as I said before, when it 
originally occurred it had a very dif- 
ferent signification.” 

“T don’t exactly see how, 
Upton. 

“In this wise. My real marriage 
was never inserted in the peerage. 
Tll now manage that it shall so ap- 
pear, to give me the opportunity of 
formally contradicting it, and allu- 
ding to the strange persistence with 
which, having married me 
fifteen years ago to a lady who never 
existed, they now are pleased to unite 
me to one whose character might 
have secured me against the calumny. 
T'll threaten an action for libel, &c., 
obtain a most full, explicit, and ab- 
ject apology, and then when this has 
gone the round of all the journals of 
Europe, he xr doom is sealed !” 





” said 


some 


“But she has surely letters, wri- 
tings, proofs of some sort. 
“No, Upton, I have not left a 


scrap in her possession ; she has not 
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a line, not a letter to vindicate her. 
On the night I broke open her writ- 
ing-desk, i took away everything 
that bore the traces of my own hand. 
I tell you again she is in my power, 
and never was power less disposed to 
mercy.” 

“ Once more, my dear friend,” said 
Upton, “I am driven to tell you that 
I cannot be a profitable counsellor in 
a matter to every detail of which I 
object. Consider calmly for one mo- 
ment what you are doing. See that, 
in your desire to be avenged upon 
her, you throw the heaviest share of 
the penalty on your own poor boy. I 
am not her advocate now. I will not 
say one word to mitigate the course 
of your anger towards her, but re- 
member that you are actually de- 
frauding him of his birth-right. This 
is not a question where you have a 
choice. There is no discretionary 
power left you.” 

“Tl do it,” said Glencore, with 
a savage energy. 

“Tn other words, to wreak a ven- 
geance upon one, you are prepared to 
immolate another, not only guiltless, 
but who possesses every claim to your 
love and affection.” 

“ And do you think that if I sacri- 
fice the last tie that attaches me to 
life, Upton, that I retire from this 
contest heart-whole ? No, far from it ; 
I go forth from the struggle broken, 
blasted, friendless !” 

“ And do you mean that this ven- 

eanceshould outlive you? Suppose, for 
instance, that she should survive you” 

“Tt shall be to live on in shame, 
then,” cried he savagely. 

** And were she to die first ?” 

“In that case—I have not thought 
well enough about that. It is possi- 
ble—it is just possible ; but these are 
subtleties, Upton, to detach me from 
my purpose, or weaken my resolution 
to carry it through. You would ap- 
ply the craft of your calling to the 
case, and by suggesting emergencies, 
open a road to evasions. Enough for 
me the present. I neither care to 
prejudge the future, nor control it. 

know,” cried he suddenly, and with 
eyes flashing angrily as he spoke, “ I 
know that if you desire to use the 
confidence I have reposed in you 
against me, you can give me trouble 
and even difficulty, but I defy Sir 
Horace Upton, with all his skill and 
all his cunning, to outwit me.” 
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There was that in the tone in which 
he uttered these words, and the exag- 
gerated energy of his manner, that 
convinced Upton Glencore’s reason 
was not intact. It was not what could 
amount to aberration in the ordinary 
sense, but sufficient evidence was 
there to show that judgment had be- 
come so obscured by passion, that the 
mental power was weakened with the 
moral. 

“Tell me, therefore, Upton,” cried 
he, “before we part, do you leave 
this house my friend or my enemy ?” 

“Tt is as your sincere, attached 
friend that I now dispute with you, 
inch by inch, a dangerous position, 
with a judgment under no influence 
from passion, viewing this question 
by the coldest of all tests—mere ex- 
pediency”—— 

“There it is,” broke in Glencore ; 
“you claim an advantage over me, 
because you are devoid of feeling ; 
but this is a case, sir, where the sense 
of injury gives the instinct of repara- 
tion. Is it nothing to me, think you, 
that I am content to go down dis- 
honoured to my grave, but also to be 
the last of my name and station? Is 
it nothing that a whole line of honor- 
able ancestry is extinguished at once ? 
Is it nothing, that I surrender him 
who formed my sole solace and com- 
panionship in life? You talk of your 
calm, unbiassed mind ; but I tell you 
till your brain be on fire like mine, 
and your heart swollen to very burst- 
ing, that you have no right to dictate 
to me / Besides, it is done! The blow 
has fallen,” added he, with a deeper 
solemnity of voice. ‘‘ The gulf that 
separates us is already created. She 
and I can meet no more. But why 
continue this contest? It was to aid 
me in directing that boy’s fortunes I 
first sought your advice, not to at- 
tempt to dissuade me from what I 
will not be turned from.” 

“Tn what way can I serve you ?” 
said Upton, calmly. 

“Will you consent to be his guar- 
dian ?” 

“T will.” 

Glencore seized the other’s hand, 
and pressed it to his heart, and for 
some seconds he could not speak. 

“This is all that I ask, Upton,” 
said he. “It is the greatest boon 


friendship could accord me. I necd 
no more. Could you have remained 
here a day or two more, we could 
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have settled upon some plan together 
as to his future life ; as it is, we can 
arrange it by letter.” 

“* He must leave this,” said Upton, 
thoughtfully. 

“‘ Of course—at once !” 

“How far is Harcourt to be in- 
formed in this matter—have you 
spoken to him already ?” 

“No; nor mean to du so. I should 
have from him nothing but reproaches 
for having betrayed the boy into false 
hopes of a station he was never to fill. 
You must tell Harcourt. I leave 
it to yourself to find the suitable 
means.” 

“We shall need his assistance, for 
the moment at least,” said Upton, 
whose quick faculties were already 


busily travelling many a mile of the 
future. “T’ll see him to-night, and 
try what can be done. In a few days 
you will have turned over in your 
mind what you yourself destine for 
him — the fortune you mean to 
ive” 

“Tt is already done,” said Glen- 
core, laying a sealed letter on the 
table. ‘ All that I purpose in his be- 
half you will find there.” 

“ All this detail is too much for 
you, Glencore,” said the other, seeing 
that a weary, depressed expression 
had come over him, while his voice 
grew weaker with every word. “TI 
shall not leave this till late tomor- 
row, so that we can meet again. And 
now, good night.” 





CHAPTER XVII, 


A TETE A TETE. 


Wuen Harcourt was aroused from 
his sound sleep by Upton, and re- 
quested in the very blandest tones 
of that eminent diplomatist to lend 
him every attention of his very re- 
markable faculties, he was not by 
any means certain that he was not 
engaged in astrange dream ; nor was 
the suspicion at all dispelled by the 
revelations addressed to him. 

“‘ Just dip the end of that towel in 
the water, Upton, and give it to me,” 
cried he at last, and then wiping his 
face and forehead, said, “ Have I 
heard you aright—there was no mar- 
riage ?” 

Upton nodded assent. 

“What a shameful way has he 
treated this poor boy, then,” cried the 
other. “TI never heard of anything 
equal to it in cruelty, and I conclude it 
was breaking this news to the lad that 
drove him out to sea on that night, 
and brought on this brain fever. 
By Jove, I'd not take Ais title, and 
your brains, to have such asin on my 
conscience !” 

“We are happily not called on to 
judge the act,” said Upton, cau- 
tiously. 

“And why not? Is it not every 
honest man’s duty to reprobate what- 
ever he detects dishonourable or dis- 
graceful. I do judge him, and sen- 
tence him too, and I say, moreover, 
that a more cold-blooded piece of 
cruelty I never heard of. He trains 


up this poor boy from childhood to 
fancy himself the heir to his station 
and fortune—he nurses in him all 
the pride that only a high rank can 
cover, and then when the lad’s years 
have brought him to the period when 
these things assume all their value, 
he sends for him to tell him he is a 
bastard.” 

“Tt is not impossible that I think 
worse of Glencore’s conduct than you 
do yourself,” said Upton, gravely. 

“But you never told him so, ll 
be sworn—you never said to him that 
it was a rascally action. I'll lay a 
hundred pounds on it, you only ex- 
postulated on the inexpediency, or 
the inconvenience, or some such trum- 
pery consideration, and did not tell 
tim in round numbers—that what 
he had done was an infamy.” 

“Then I fancy you'd lose your 
money, pretty much as you are lo- 
sing your temper, that is, without 
getting anything in requital.” 

“What did you say to him, then ?” 
said Harcourt, slightly abashed. 

“ A great deal in the same strain 
as you have just spoken in, doubtless 
not as warm in vituperation, but pos- 
sibly as likely to produce an effect ; 
nor is it in the least necessary to 
dwell upon that. What Glencore has 
done, and what I have said about it, 
both belong to the past. They are 
over—they are irrevocable. It is to 
what concerns the present and the 
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future I wish now to address myself, 
and to interest you.” 


* wy the boy’s name was in the” 





peers read it there myself.” 

a 7 dear Harcourt, you must 
have paid very little attention to me 
a while ago, or you would have un- 
derstood how that occurred.” 

“ And here were all the people, the 
tenantry—the estate, calling him the 
young lord, and the poor fellow grow- 
ing up with the proud consciousness 
that the title was his due.” 

“There is not a hardship of the 
case I have not pictured to my own 
mind as forcibly as you can describe 
it,” said Upton, “but I really do 
not perceive that any reprobation of 
the past has in the slightest assisted 
me in providing for the future.” 

“ And then,” murmured Harcourt, 
for all the while he was pursuing 
his own train of thought, quite irre- 
spective of all Upton was saying, 
“and then he turns him adrift on 
the world, without friend or fortune.” 

“Tt is precisely that he may have 
both the one and the other that I 
have come to confer with you now,” 
replied Upton. ‘“ Glencore has made 
a liberal provision for the boy, and 
asked me to become his guardian. 
I have no fancy for the trust, but I 
didn’t see how I could decline it. In 
this letter he assigns to him an in- 
come, which shall be legally secured 
tohim. He commits to me the task 
of directing his education, and sug- 
gesting some future career; and for 
both these objects I want your 
counsel.” 

“ Education—prospects—why what 
are you talking about ? A poor fellow 
who has not a name, nor a home, nor 
one to acknowledge him ; what need 
has he of education, or what chance 
of prospects? I'd send him to sea, 
and if he wasn’t drowned before he 
came to manhood, I’d give him his 
fortune, whatever it was, and say, 
go settle in some of the colonies. 
You have no right to train him up, 
to meet fresh mortifications and in- 
sults in life—to be flouted by every 
fellow that has a father, and outraged 
by every cur whose mother was mar- 
ried.” 

“And are the colonies especially 
inhabited by illegitimate offspring ?” 
said Upton, drily. 

“ At least he’d not be met witha 
rebuff at every step he made, The 


rude life of toil would be better than 
the polish of a civilization that could 
only reflect upon him.” 

“Not badly said, Harcourt,” said 
Upton, smiling, “ but as to the boy, 
I have other prospects. He has, if I 
mistake not, very good faculties. 
You estimate them even higher, I 
don’t see why they should be ne- 
glected. If he merely possess the 
mediocrity of gifts which make men 
tolerable lawyers and safe doctors, 
why, perhaps, he may turn them into 
some channel. If he really can lay 
claim to higher qualities, they must 
not be thrown away.” 

“Which means, that he ought to 
be bred up to diplomacy,” said Har- 
court. 

“ Perhaps,” said the other, with a 
bland inclination of the head— 

“ And what can an old dragoon 
like myself contribute to such an ob- 
ject ?” asked Harcourt. 

“You can be of infinite service in 
many ways,” said Upton, “and for 
the present I wish to leave the boy 
in your care till I can learn some- 
thing about my own destiny. This, 
of course, I shall know in a few days, 
Meanwhile you'll look after him, and 
as soon as his removal becomes safe, 
you'll take him away from this, it 
does not much matter whither ; pro- 
bably some healthy, secluded spot in 
Wales, for a week or two, would be 
advisable. Glencore and he must 
not meet again; if ever they are to 
do so, it must be after a considerable 
lapse of time.” 

“Have you thought of a name for 
him, or is his to be still Massy ?” 
asked Harcourt, bluntly. 

“ He is to take the maternal name 
of Glencore’s family, and be called 
Doyle, and the settlements will be 
drawn up in that name.” 

“‘ T’ll be shot, if I like to have any 
share in the whole transaction ! Some 
day or other it will all come out, and 
who knows how much blame may be 
imputed to us, perhaps for actually 
advising the entire scheme,” said 
Harcourt. 

“You must see, my dear Harcourt, 
that you are only refusing aid to 
alleviate an evil, and not to devise 
one. If this boy— 

“ Well—weil—I give in. I'd ra- 
ther comply at once than be preached 
into acquiescence, Even when you 
do not convince me, I feel ashamed 
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to oppose myself to so much clever- 
ness ; 80, I repeat, I’m at yourorders.” 

“ Admirably spoken,” said Upton, 
with a smile. 

“My greatest difficulty of all,” 
said Harcourt, “will be to meet 
Glencore again after all this. I know, 
I feel, I never can forgive him.” 

“Perhaps he will not ask forgive- 
ness, Harcourt,” said the other with 
one of his slyest of looks. “‘Glencore 
is a strange self-opinionated fellow, 
and has amongst other odd notions 
that of going the road he likes best 
himself. Besides, there is another 
consideration here, and with no man 
will it weigh more than with yourself. 
Glencore has been dangerously ill— 
at this moment we can scarcely say 
that he has recovered, his state is yet 
one of anxiety and doubt. You are 
the last who would forget such infir- 
mity, nor is it necessary to secure 
your pity, that I should say how 
seriously the poor fellow is now 
suffering.” 

“T trust he'll not speak to me about 
this business,” said Harcourt, after a 
pause. 

“Very probably he will not. He 
will know that I have already told you 
everything, so that there will be no 
need of any communication from him.” 

“T wish from my heart and soul Thad 
never come here. I would to heaven 
Thad gone away at once, as I first 
intended. I like that boy, I feel he 
has fine stuff in him, and now.”—-— 

“Come, come, Harcourt, it’s the 
fault of all soft-hearted fellows, like 
yourself—that this kindliness degene- 
rates into selfishness, and they have 
such a regard for their own feelings, 
that they never agree to anything that 
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wounds them. Just remember that 
you and I have ee ee parts in 
this drama, and the best way we can 
do is to fill them without giving our- 
selves the airs of chief characters.” 

“You're at your old game, Upton; 
you are always ready to wet yourself, 
provided you give another fellow a 
ducking.” 

“Only if he get a worse one, or 
take longer to dry after it,” remarked 
Upton, laughing. 

“Quite true, by Jove,” chimed in the 
other, “‘you take special care to come 
off best ; and now you're going,” added 
he, as Upton rose to withdraw, “and 
I’m certain that I have not half com- 
prehended what you want from me.” 

“You shall have it in writing, 
Harcourt ; I’ll send you a clear des- 
patch the first 7 moment I can 
command after 1 reach town. The 
boy will not be fit to move for some 
time to come, and so good bye.” 

“You don’t know where they are 
going to send you?” 

“T cannot frame even a conjecture,” 
sighed Upton, languidly. “I ought 
to be in the Brazils for a week or so 
about that slave question ; and then, 
the sooner I reach Constantinople 
the better.” 

“Won't they want you at Paris?” 
asked Harcourt, who felt a kind of 
quiet vengeance in developing what 
he deemed the weak vanity of the 
other. 

“Yes,” sighed he again, “ but I 
can’t be everywhere ;” and so saying, 
he lounged away, while it would have 
taken a far more subtle listener than 
Harcourt to say whether he was mys- 
tifying the other, or the dupe of his 
own self esteem, 
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BILLY TRAYNOR AS ORATOR. 


Turee weeks rolled over : an interval 
not without its share of interest 
for the inhabitants of the little village 
of Leenane, since on one morning 
Mr. Craggs had made his appearance 
on his way to Clifden, and after an 
absence of two days returned to the 
castle, The subject for popular dis- 
cussion and surmize had not yet de- 
clined, when a boat was seen to leave 
Glencore, heavily laden with trunks 
and travelling gear, and as she neared 


the land, the lord was detected 
amongst the passengers, looking very 
ill—almost dying ; he passed up the 
little street of the village, oneeer. 
noticing the uncovered heads whic 
saluted him respectfully. Indeed, he 
scarcely lifted up his eyes, and as his 
acute observers remarked, never once 
turned a glance towards the opposite 
shore where the castle stood. 

He had not reached the end of the 
village, when a chaise with four 
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horses arrived at the spot. No time 
was lost in arranging the trunks and 
portmanteaus, and Lord Glencore sat 
moodily on a bank, listlessly regard- 
ing what went forward. At length 
Craggs came up, and touching ‘his 
cap In military fashion, announced all 
was ready. 

Lord Glencore arose slowly, and 
looked languidly around him; his 
features wore the mingled expression 
of weariness and anxiety, like one not 
fully awakened from an oppressive 
dream. He turned his eyes on the 
people, who at a respectful distance 
stood around, and in a voice of pecu- 
liar melancholy, said—“ good bye.” 
“ A good journey to you, my lord, and 
safe back again to us,” cried a number 
together. 

“Eh, what, what was that?” cried 
he suddenly, and the tones were shrill 
and discordant in which he spoke. 

A warning gesture from Craggs im- 
posed silence on the crowd, and not a 
word was uttered. 

“T thought they said something 
about coming back again,” muttered 
Glencore gloomily. “They were 
wishing you a good journey, my lord,” 
replied Craggs. 

* Oh, that was it, was it?” and so 
saying, with bent down head, he 
walked feebly forward and entered 
the carriage. Craggs was speedily 
on the box, and the next moment 
they were away. 

It is no part of our task to dwell 
on the sage speculations and wise 
surmises of the village on this event. 
They had not, it is true, much “ evi- 
dence” before them, but they were 
hardy guessers, and there was very 
little within the limits of possibility, 
which they did not summon to the 
aid of their imaginations. All how- 
ever were tolerably agreed upon: one 
point—that to leave the place, while 
the young lord was still unable to 
quit his bed and too weak to sit 
up, was unnatural and unfeeling ; 
traits which “after all,” they thought 
not very surprising, since the likes 
of them lords never cared for any 
body. 

Colonel Harcourt still remained at 
Glencore, and under his rigid sway 
the strictest blockade of the coast was 
maintained, nor was any intercourse 
whatever permitted with the village. 

boat from the castle, meeting 
another from Leenane, half way in 
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the lough, received the letters and 
whatever other resources the village 
supplied. All was done with the rigid 
exactness of a quarantine regulation, 
and if the main land had been scour- 
ged with plague, stricter measures of 
exclusion could scarcely have been 
enforced. 

In comparison with the present 
occupant of the castle, the late one 
was a model of amiability; and the 
village, as is the wont in the case, 
now discovered a vast number of good 
qualities in the ‘lord,’ when they 
had lost him. After a while, how- 
ever, the guesses, the speculations, 
and the comparisons all died away, 
and the Castle of Glencore was as 
much dream land totheirimaginations, 
as, seen across the lough in the dim 
twilight of an evening in autumn, 
its towers might have appeared to their 
eyes. 

It was about a month after Lord 
Glencore’s departure, of a fine, soft 
evening in summer, Billy Traynor 
suddenly appeared in the village. 
Billy was one of a class who, what- 
ever their rank in life, are ‘always 
what Coleridge would have called 
“noticeable men.” He was soon, 
therefore, surrounded with a knot of 
eager and enquiring friends, all soli- 
citous to know something of the life 
he was leading ; what they were do- 
ing “ beyant at the castle.” 

“Tt’s a mighty quiet studious kind 
of life,” said Billy, “ but it agrees with 
me wonderfully ; for 1 may say that 
until now I never was able to give 
my ‘janius’ fair play. Professional 
life is the ruin of the student, and be- 
ing always obleeged to be thinkin’ of 
the bags, destroyed my taste for let- 
ters.” A grin of self-approval at his 
own witticism closed this speech. 

“ But is it true, Billy, the lord is 
going to break up house entirely, and 
not come back here?” asked Peter 
Slevin, the sacristan ; whose rank 
and station warranted his assuming 
the task of cross-questioner. 

“There’s various ways of breakin’ 
up a house,” said Billy; “ye may do 
so in a moral sense, or in a physical 
sense; you may obliterate, or extin- 
guish, or, without going so far, you may 
simply obfuscate—do you perceave !” 

“Yes !” said the sacristan, on whom 
every eye was now bent, to sce if he 
was able to follow subtleties that had 
outwitted the rest. 
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* And whin I say obfuscate,” re- 
sumed Billy, “I open a question of 
disputed etymology, bekase tho’ Lu- 
cretius thinks the word obfuscator 
original, there’s many supposes it 
comes from ob, and fucus, the dye the 
ancients used in their wool, as we find 
in Horace, lana fuco medicata ; while 
Cicero employs it in another sense, and 


says, facere fucum, which is as muchas ~ 


to say humbuggin’ somebody—do ye 
mind ?’, 

“Be Gorra, he might guess that 
anyhow !” muttered a shrewd little 
tailor, with a significance that pro- 
voked hearty laughter. 

“ And now,” continued Billy, with 
an air of triumph, “ we'll proceed to 
the next point.” 

“Ye needn’t trouble yerself then,” 
said Terry Lynch, “for Peter is gone 
home !” 

And so, to the amusement of the 
meeting, it turned out to be the case ; 
the sacristan had retired from the 
controversy. ‘Come in here to Mrs. 
Moore’s, Billy, and take a glass with 
us,” said Terry, “ it is’nt often we see 
you in these parts.” 

“If the honourable company will 
graciously vouchsafe and condescend 
to let me trate them to a half gallon,” 
said Billy, “it will be the proudest 
event of my terrestrial existence.” 

The proposition was received with 
a cordial enthusiasm, flattering to all 
concerned, and in a few minutes 
after, Billy Traynor sat at the head 
of a long table in the neat parlour of 
“The Griddle,” with a company of 
some fifteen or sixteen very convi- 
vially disposed friends around him. 

“Tf I was Cvesar, or Lucretius, 
or Nebuchadnezzar, I couldn’t be 
prouder,” said Billy, as he looked 
down the board. ‘ And let moralists 
talk as they will, there’s a beautiful 
expansion of sentiment—there’s a 
fine genial overflowin’ of the heart 
in gatherins like this—where we 
mingle our feelins and our philo- 
sophy ; and our love and our learning 
walk hand in hand like brothers— 

ass the sperits, Mr. Shea. If we 
look to the ancient writers, what do 
we see? Lemons; bring in some 
lemons, Mickey. What do we see, I 
say, but that the very highest enjoy- 
ment of the haythen gods was—hot 
wather ! why wont they send in more 
hot wather !” 

“Be Gorra, if I was a haythen 


god, I'd like a little whiskey in it,” 
muttered Terry, drily. 

“Where was I?” asked Billy, a 
little disconcerted by this sally, and 
the laugh it excited. 

“T was expatiatin’ upon celestial 
convivialities. The noctes cenague 
deum—them elegant hospitualities, 
where wisdom was moistened with 
nectar, and wit washed down with 
ambrosia. It is not, by coorse, to be 
expected,” continued he, modestly, 
“that we mere mortials can compeat 
with them elegant refections. But, 
as Ovid says, we can at least diem 
jucundam decipere.” 

The unknown tongue had now re- 
stored to Billy all the reverence and 
respect of his auditory, and he con- 
tinued to expatiate very eloquently 
on the wholesome advantages to be 
derived from convivial intercourse, 
both amongst gods and men, rather 
slily intimating that either on the 
score of the fluids, or the conversa- 
tion, his own leanings lay towards 
‘the humanities.’ “For afterall,” said 
he, “’tis our own wakenesses is often 
the source of our most refined enjoy- 
ments. No, Mrs. Cassidy, ye needn’t 
be blushin’. I’m considerin’ my sub- 
ject in a high ethnological and meta- 
physical sinse.” Mrs. Cassidy’s con- 
fusion, and the mirth it excited, here 
interrupted the orator. 

“The meetin’ is never tired of 
hearin’ you, Billy,” said Terry Lynch, 
“but if it was plazin’ to ye to give 
us a song, we'd enjoy it greatly.” 

“ Ah !” said Billy, witha sigh, “T 
have taken my parting kiss with the 
Muses—non mihi licet increpare 
digitis lyram.”— 


“No more to feel poetic fire, 

No more to touch the soundin’ lyre ; 
And wiser coorses to begin, 

I now forsake my violin.’ 


An honest outburst of regret and 
sorrow broke from the assembly, who 
eagerly pressed for an explanation of 
this calamitous change. 

“The thing is this,” said Billy, 
“Tf aman is a creature of mere lei- 
sure and amusement, the fine arts,— 
and by the fine arts I mean music, 
paintin’ and the ladies,—is an ele- 
gant and very refined subject of cul- 
tivation ; but when you raise your 
cerebrial faculties to grander and lof- 
tier considerations, to explore the 
difficult ragions of polemic or poli- 
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tical truth, to investigate the sub- 
tleties of the schools, and penetrate 
the mysteries of science, then, take 
my word for it, the fine arts is just 
snares—devil a more than snares! 
And whether it is soft sounds seduces 
you, or elegant tints, or the union 
of both—women I mane—you'll never 
arrive at anything great or tri-um- 
poset till you wane yourself away 
rom the likes of them vanities, 
Look at the haythen mythology ; 
consider for a moment who is the 
chap that represents music—a lame 
blaguard, with an ugly face, they 
call Pan. Aye, indeed, Pan. Ifyou 
wanted to see what respect they had 
for the art, it’s easy enough to guess, 
when this crayture represints it ; 
and as to ‘ paintin,’ on my conscience 
they havn’t a god at all that ever took 
to the brush.” 

“Pass up the sperits, Mickey,” 
said he, somewhat blown, and out of 
breath by this effort ; “ maybe,” said 
he, “ I’m wearin’ you.” 

“No, no, no,” loudly responded the 
meeting. 

“Maybe I’m imposing too much of 
ee details on the house,” added 

e pompously. 

“Not at all; never a bit,” cried 
the company. 

“ Because,” resumed he slowly, “ if 
I did so, I’d have at least the excuse 
of saying, like the great Pitt, ‘These 
may be my last words from this 
place.’ ” 

An unfeigned murmur of sorrow 
ran through the meeting, and he re- 
sumed. 

“ Aye, ladies and gintlemin, Billy 
Traynor is taking his ‘ farewell bene- 
fit; he’s not iucbensied ; I’m notlike 
them chaps that’s always positively 
goin’, but stays on at the unanimous 
request of the whole world. No; I’m 
really goin’ to leave you.” 

“What for? Where to, Billy ?” 
broke from a number of voices toge- 
ther. 

“T’ll tell ye,” said he ; “ at least so 
far as I can tell ; because it wouldn’t 
be right nor decent to ‘print the 
whole of the papers for the house,’ as 
they say in parliamint. I’m going 
abroad with the young lord ; we are 
going to improve our minds, and cul- 
tivate our januises, by study and 
foreign travel. We are first to settle 





in Germany, where we're to enter a 
University, and commince a coorse of 
modern tongues, French, Sweadish, 
and Spanish; imbibin’ at the same 
time a smatterin’ of science, such as 
chemistry, conchology, and the use 
of the globes.” 

Oh, dear! oh, dear!” murmured 
the meeting in wonder and admira- 
tion. 

“Tm not goin’ to say that we'll 
neglect mechanics, metaphysics and 
astrology: for we mane to be cos- 
monopolists in knowledge. As for 
myself, ladies and gentlemin, it’s a 
proud day that sees me standin’ here 
to say these words. I, that was 
ragged, without a shoe to my foot, 
without breeches : never mind, I was 
as the poet says, nudus nummis ac 
vestimentis— 

*I haven’t six-pence in my pack, 
I haven't small clothes to my back.’ 


“Carryin’ the bag, many a weary 
mile, though sleet and snow for six 
pounds tin per annum, and no pin- 
sion for wounds or superannuation— 
and now I’m to be—it isn’t easy to 
say what—to the young lord, a spacies 
of humble companion, not manial, 
do you mind, nothing manial. What 
the Latins called a famulus, which was 
quite a different thing from a servus. 
The former bein’ a kind of domestic 
adviser, a deputy-assistant, monitor- 
general, as a body might say. There 
now, if I discoorsed for a month, I 
couldn’t tell you moreabout myself and 
my future prospects. I own to you, 
that I'm proud of my good look ; 
and I wouldn’t exchange it to be 
Emperor of Jamaica, or king of the 
Bahamia Islands.” 

If we have been prolix in our office 
of reporter to Billy Traynor, ourexcuse 
is, that his discourse will have contvri- 
buted so far to the reader’s enlighten- 
ment as to saveus the task of recapitu- 
lation. At the same time it is but jus- 
tice to the accomplished orator that 
we should say, we have given but the 
the most meagre outline of an address, 
which, to use the newspaper phrase, 
occupied three hours in the delivery. 
The truth was, Billy was in vein; 
the listeners were patient, the punch 
strong; nor is it every speaker who has 
the good fortune of such happy ac- 
cessaries, 
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ANCIENT PHYSIC AND PHYSICIANS. 


Menicryx is an old, avery old affair ; 
in some form or another, however 
barbarous and ignorant, adapted to 
men, or only fit to be “ thrown to the 
dogs” ; nearly coeval, we may be sa- 
tisfied, with pain and disease, which 
it proposes to alleviate or overcome. 
“ Medicina nusquam non est,” is the 
saying of Celsus onthe subject. The 
doctor, there can be little doubt, is 
one of the most antique personages in 
the history of our race. The world 
was probably out of its teens before a 
college of physicians was formally in- 
stituted, or even a single professed 
leech felt a pulse, prescribed a dose 
or a charm, or extended his hand for 
a fee; but the rudiments of the craft 
must have existed in the remotest 
times ; and in the figure of some wi- 
thered crone culling simples in the 
forest to cure the scorpion’s bite, or 
gathering herbs of more potent virtue 
to raise or to lull the tempest, we may 
behold the germ of medical science 
and the medical profession. 

The connection of medicine with 
religion was an old article of faith. 
Physic was believed to have descended 
in some mysterious manner from hea- 
ven; acelestial boon, likeVirgil’saerial 
honey, which in other respects it so 
little resembles. Indeed, to judgefrom 
the methods of most of its practition- 
ers in all times, and especially from 
their nauseous drugs and unsweet re- 
cipes, the ascent of the art from the 
diametrically opposite region would 
seem a more plausible hypothesis and 
likely origin. Be this as it may, the 
editio princeps of the Pharmacopeeia 
was universally believed to have been 
handed down to men from the summit 
of Olympus. It was pious in the an- 
cient doctors toascribe their craftto the 
gods; but it was extremely prudent 
also, for the gods had broad shoulders, 
and when the physician failed, his 
mistakes became conveniently involv- 
ed in mystery and confounded with 
heavenly dispensations. 

There was, however, it is scarcely 


necessary to observe, a simple general 
truth in those ancient pretensions of 
the medical art, in common with 
others, to divine authorship. “God,” 
says the apocryphal writer, “ created 
the physician and the physic ; he hath 
given science to men, and it is he 
that healeth men ;”—a saying in exact 
accordance with what Cicero, Pliny, 
and other classical writers have said 
upon the subject, amounting to a 
philosophical acknowledgment of the 
Supreme Being as the fountain of all 
human knowledge and intelligence. 

A curious notion seems indeed to 
have prevailed to some extent in the 
old world, that the “ sacred art” was 
revealed to the lower animals in the 
first instance, and was by them com- 
municated to men. According to 
this view, medicine came out of the 
woods and forests, like our Saxon 
liberties. The beasts of the field and 
the birds of the air were the first 
physicians and surgeons. The wild 
goats of Crete were said to have sug- 
gested the use of vulnerary herbs, to 
which they had recourse when wound- 
ed with the hunter’s shafts. The 
hippopotamus was supposed to have 
taught the art of bleeding ; the Egyp- 
tians derived the use of purgatives 
from the dog, and the ibis is said to 
have been their master in a still lower 
branch of medical practice. 

The history of Physic, like other 
histories, goes back into the regions 
of romance and fable. In the two 
picturesque figures of A®sculapius 
and Circe, both children of the Sun, 
we are presented, according to the 
happy conceit of Bacon,* with admi- 
rable types of the use and abuse of 
medicine ; the hero, or demigod, re- 
presenting the truth and the dignity 
of the science ; the fascinating sorcer- 
ess foreshadowing the motly crowd of 
empirics and pretenders who flourish 
on the simplicity of mankind, and 
compete only too successfully with 
the most learned, experienced, and 
accomplished of the faculty, “ We 


re 


* « Advancement of Learning, B, 2nd.” 
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see,” says Bacon, “the weakness and 
credulity of mankind is such, as they 
will often prefer a witch or a mounte- 
bank before a learned physician. And 
therefore were the poets clear-sighted 
in discerning this extreme folly, when 
they made Aésculapius and Circe, 
brother and sister, both children of 
the Sun, as in the verses, Mn. vii. 
772. 


**Ipse repertorem medicine talis et artis, 
Falmine Phebigenam Stygias detrusit 
ad undas.” 


And again, En. vii. 11, 
** Dives inaccessos ubi Solis filia lucos, &c.” 


For in all times, in the opinion of the 
multitude, witches, old women, and 
impostors, have had a competition 
with physicians.” 

As to Circe, (who was not an old 
woman and not the less bewitching 
on that account,) let us just remark in 
passing that this celebrated enchant- 
ress is more characteristically drawn 
by Ovid than by Virgil in the pas- 
sage to which Bacon refers ; at least 
if we consider her, in conformity with 
Bacon’s view, as the legendary founder 
of what we may call the Lower Em- 
pire of medicine. The Circe of the 
neid is merely a royal housewife at 
her loom, like another Penelope ; but 
in Ovid she is employed as becomes 
the sister of the god of physic, and 
herself a wizard of such renown, 
sorting the flowers and herbs which 
her attendant nymphs have gathered, 
and distinguishing their virtues and 
charms for use in her incantations. 
The passage occurs in the fourteenth 
book of the Metamorphoses. 

It might be inferred from the fate 
of ARsculapius that though honored 
by the father of poesy with the title 
of Intnp Auvywr, he was contemplated 
at least by Jupiter, (if Jupiter’s senti- 
ments on a question of morality are 
to have any weight,) as a no less auda- 
cious charlatan than the most brazen 
and aspiring of his descendants. 
Zésculapius would seem to have been 
the Paracelsus of the days of fable ; 
he proposed to restore not only the 
sick to health, but the dead to life ; 
and appears to have been very pro- 


perly executed by the summary pro- 
cess of a flash of lightning, for per- 
forming, or attempting to perform the 
latter impious miracle. Montaigne 
sarcastically expresses his surprise 
that the patron of the doctors should 
be sent to Tartarus for restoring a 
man to life ; and so many of his disci- 
ples pardoned, who perform every 
day the very opposite professional 
feat.* 

But there is happily another ver- 
sion of the tale of the death of 
fEsculapius. In the Republic of 
Plato an account is given of it, per- 
fectly consistent, it will be acknow- 
ledged, with the usages of the most 
regularly bred physicians in the most 
civilized ages and communities. Pin- 
dar and other authorities are there 
cited as affirming that Alsculapius 
was struck with thunder because he 
was prevailed on by a@ fee to under- 
take the cure and restoration in ques- 
tion. Plato himself, indeed, is re- 
luctant to believe the divine physician 
capable of so unworthy an act, argu- 
ing that if he was the son of a god, 
he could not have been given to filthy 
lucre ; or, if given to filthy lucre, he 
could not have been the son of a god. 
At all events, the anecdote is of value 
as a proof of the venerable antiquity 
of medical fees, in as much as Pindar 
was familiar with them, and thought 
it at least probable that they were 
demanded by the first professional 
physician on record. 

The religious service of Zsculapius 
differed remarkably from the services 
of the other pagan divinities. It was 
the most practical of all, and came 
home, as the phrase is, “ to the busi- 
ness and bosoms” of mankind. The 
cure of souls, in the dark religions 
of Greece and Rome, was an office ill 
discharged, if it was ever understood 
or attempted by the priesthoods in 
general; but the cure of the body 
was not so vague a ministration, and 
to this the altars of Aésculapius and 
the services of his clergy, so to speak, 
were expressly dedicated. His sanc- 
tuaries were, in this respect, civil as 
well as religious institutions. The 
Esclepiads were the physicians and 
surgeons of early times. Their tem- 
ples were the first hospitals, the pri- 
mitive dissecting-rooms, and continu- 





* « Essay on the Resemblance of Children to their Parents,”’ 
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ed long to be the depositaries of medi- 
cal books, curiosities, and records. In 
the temples of his fabled ancestor 
Atlas, Hippocrates inscribed the pro- 
gress of his discoveries and the results 
of his experience. The world beheld 
in the middle ages something very 
similar to this, in one of the unques- 
tionable uses of the monasteries, 
where the art of medicine, corrupt as 
it was, found an asylum, to the ad- 
vantage of the poor especially, who 
had no other physicians but the 
monks for the diseases of either soul 
or body. 

Leaving /#sculapius in the place 
which is ‘not to be named to ears 
polite,” and rather hoping than ex- 
pecting that his fate will even yet be 
a useful warning to his children, we 
come down with a single stride, as 
huge as one of Poseidon’s in the Iliad, 
to historic times and the venerable fi- 
gure of Hippocrates, said and ancient- 
ly believed to be of the posterity of 
Aésculapius, the sixteenth in descent 
from the god of Epidaurus. Scholars 
have even preserved his genealogical 
tree. Physic was handed down from 
father to son in the family of the 
Esclepiade, like a manor, or an heir- 
loom. The great Hippocrates was the 
second of no fewer than eight eminent 
doctors of the name, one of whom, 
however, was no more than a veteri- 
nary surgeon ; but he was the last of 
the race and in his time the house was 
fallen into decay, and the old intel- 
lectual estate, like a Connaught pro- 
perty, doubtless heavily encumbered 
and perhaps very little of it left. As 
Homer was called the father of poetry 
and Herodotus the father of history, 
so was Hippocrates the Second (for 
their style was that of sovereign prin- 
ces,) called the father of medicine. 
He has been frequently paralleled 
with Homer ; and among other like- 
nesses between the poet and physician, 
the non-existence of such a person as 
Hippocrates has been maintained with 
equal spirit, and, let us add, with 
equal success. It is obvious, indeed, 
that if Ovris, or Nobody, wrote the 
Tliad and Odyssey, the same author 
was equally competent to write the 
Aphorisms, or any of the sixty works 
contained in what is termed “the 
Hippocratic collection.” 

The well known story of the meet- 
ing of Hippocrates and Dcmocritus, 
(himself a medical celebrity, and re- 


puted to have been the first who pro- 
secuted the science by the aid of ana- 
tomical investigations,) is quaintly 
told by that eminent writer, who, under 
the name of Democritus Junior, gave 
the world in the Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, one of the most fascinating as 
well as learned books in our English 
tongue. It appears from this tale, 
(which is too well known to be repeat- 
ed here,) that Hippocrates was the 
great “‘mad doctor” of his day, and 
the humorous point is that on being 
sent for to visit the philosopher of 
Abdera, whose wits were believed to 
be strangely disturbed, he found the 
supposed lunatic in the midst of his 
anatomical researches, and of all sub- 
jects in the world, actually engaged 
in investigating the disorders of the 
brain. Hippocrates found in his pa- 
tient one of the first intellects of 
Greece, and is said to have maintained 
a scientific correspondence with him 
to the end of his life. The circum- 
stance has also been recorded, that 
Hippocrates upon this occasion, with 
a magnanimity worthy of his name, 
refused the splended remuneration 
which the Abderites pressed upon 
him ; an example never too much to 
be recommended to the imitation of 
his descendants, and which, it is only 
just to acknowledge, has been fre- 
quently followed by not a few of them, 
especially those who come nearest to 
their great master in genius and re- 
putation. 

Medical societies or schools seem to 
have been as ancient as Hippocrates. 
The Hippocratic oath, as it is called, 
has been preserved, and is one of the 
pt curiosities we have received 

rom antiquity. 


**T swear by Apollo the physician, by Escu- 
lapius, by Hygeia, by Panacea, and by all gods 
and goddesses, that I will fulfil religiously, 
according to the best of my power and judg- 
ment, the solemn vow which I now make. 
I will honour as my father the master who 
taught me the art of medicine; his children 
I will consider as my brothers, and teach 
them my profession without fee or reward, 
I will admit to my lectures and discourses 
my own sons, my master’s sons, and those 
pupils who have taken the medical oath ; 
but no one else. I will prescribe such medi- 
cines as may be best suited to the cases of 
my patients, according to the best of my 
judgment ; and no temptation shall ever in- 
duce me to administer poison. I will re- 
ligiously maintain the purity of my character 
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and the honour of my art. I will not per- 
form the operation of lithotomy, but leave it 
to those to whose calling it belongs. Into 
whatever house I enter, I will enter it with 
the sole view of relieving the sick, and con- 
duct myself with propriety towards the 
women of the family. If during my attend- 
ance I happen to hear of anything that 
should not be revealed, I will keep it a pro- 
found secret. If I observe this oath, may I 
have success in this life, and may I obtain 
general esteem after it ; if I break it, may the 
contrary be my lot.” 


Hippocrates, as we learn from Ga- 
len, considered that in every medical 
case there were three parties, the doc- 
tor, the patient, and the disorder. It 
was something like what is called in 
physical astronomy the problem of the 
three bodies. The most favourable 
combination is when the patient and 
the doctor unite to put down the dis- 
ease. If the sick man leave the phy- 
sician to combat the disease alone, or 
still worse, if he actually espouses the 
side of the disease in the quarrel, the 
consequence must be that the doctor, 
instead of the disorder, must go to 
the wall. But if, opposing the dis- 
order, the patient will honestly take 
his physician’s part against it, there 
will then be two men against one 
malady, and there will be the best 
chance of carrying the day. We take 
this from the pages of Galen, assum- 
ing that our readers in general will 
prefer an English paraphrase to the 
original Greek. The theory is gravely 
propounded, though it certainly has 
an air of pleasantry ; in its develop- 
ment, however, we perceive the good 
sense at the bottom, for it introduces 
a discussion of the various duties pre- 
scribed by good sense, no less than by 
science, to both doctor and patient, in 
the course of which a multitude of ex- 
cellent rules are laid down, and the 
minutest directions given for the 
management of the sick room (antici- 
pating Miss Martineau), and other 
minor points of that kind, by no 
means to be neglected, though subor- 
dinate to the main business of physic. 
The great rule for the sick man to 
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observe, is to honour and obey his doc- 
tor. This is carried so far as to affirm 
that “ unless the patient respects and 
admires his physician as a god, he 
will never follow his prescriptions 
with the requisite fidelity.”* The phy- 
sician is on his part to do everything 
to support the prestige of his profes- 
sion. Among other things, (and we 
think we have known doctors who 
would do well to attend to what Galen 
says upon this point), he ought to keep 
his hands and face scrupulously clean ; 
his hair also combed, his beard trim, 
and his attire neat and becoming ; so 
as to offer nothing to the eye of the 
invalid to annoy and make him un- 
comfortable. Then Galen tells us that 
there are ‘some of his craft so sense- 
less as to come into a sick recom 
making a clatter with their feet, and 
speaking at the top of their lungs ; 
the patient is awakened perhaps from 
his sleep, and irritated against his 
doctor Vefore he sees him. The 
physician ought to choose the times 
of his visits discreetly, and he ought 
to enter without making a noise, 
without raising his voice, or swagger- 
ing, or giving offence by look, word, 
or gesture.” 

To return for a moment to Hippo- 
crates ; we must distinguish between 
the ancient or classical Hippocrates, 
and the legendary Hippocrates of the 
middle ages, where he makes a pro- 
minent figure in prose and rhyme, as 
for instance in the “Seven Wise 
Masters,” where one of the tales be- 
gins with, “ Your majesty (Dioclesian) 
knows that Hippocrate, the wise 
clerke, was auncientlie professor of 
physicke in this citye.” The history 
of this very remarkable man fades 
away at both extremities into the 
mists of romance and fable. The gay 


‘ doctors of modern times are flattered 


by reading that their great original 
had a reputation for gallantry in ad- 
dition to his professional glories ; 
though upon oneoccasion his devotion 
to the sex led him into a difficulty, 
not unlike one of the unhappy scrapes 
in which the kight of La Mancha is 





* It was the boast of some of the Latin writers that Rome dispensed with physicians for 


the first six hundred years of her existence. 


But if she had no regular physicians, she had 


enough of irregular ones ; and at all events, she was not without physic. Her first professed 
doctors were certainly Greeks ; the Italians who practised medicine were generally slaves; it is 
long before we find any Roman of the rank of a gentleman following the profession ; hardly, 
indeed, until we approach the time of the Empire, ; 
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involved by his amorous passion. 
The story (which is sometimes related 
of Virgil the necromancer), ran that 
a fair deceiver, one of the “ merry 
wives” of Rome, made an assignation 
with the celebrated Ypocras, (as he is 
called by mediseval writers), and it was 
arranged between them that he should 
come by tiight with the basket to the 
foot of her bower, when she would 
let a rope down from her window and 
draw him up to her apartment. And 
draw him up the lady did truly, but 
only half way, so that when day re- 
turned, Hippocrates, the first physi- 
cian in the world, was exposed in the 
basket, swinging between heaven 
and earth, to the infinite scandal of 
philosophy and medicine, and the 
amusement of all Rome.* 

It is passing strange, but in writing 
of most of the learned professions, the 
subject of remuneration is perpetually 
recurring, although there is certainly 
no natural association of ideas between 
so sordid a thing as money, and such 
exalted subjects as medicine, for ex- 
ample, or jurisprudence. One of the 
most famous of the Greek disciples of 
Hippocrates was Erasistratus, said to 
have made a near approach to the 
grand discovery of Harvey, and also 
to have dissected criminals alive in 
his inhuman zeal for anatomical re- 
search ; but most famous for the enor- 
mous fee he is related to have received 
from Seleucus King of Syria, for sav- 
ing the life of his son, afflicted with an 
amorous consumption occasioned by 
his step-mother’s beauty. The fee is 
one of the most romantic incidents of 
the well-known story. The king is 
said to have come down with one 
hundred talents, equivalent to £20,000 
of our money ; but thisis probably only 
another illustration of the “ quicquid 
Grecia mendax audet in historia.” 

It is certain, however, that the 
scale of medical remuneration was 
high, even in the Hippocratic age ; 
and it also appears that the practice 
of retaining physicians for the ser- 
vice of particular courts and commu- 
nities was a very old one, for we have 


it on good classical authority that the 
little community of Aégina kept their 
state-physician, who received a salary 
of one talent, or about £340 a-year of 
our money. 

At Rome many physicians made 
immense fortunes, particularly in the 
early years of the empire. The two 
Stertinii, brothers, mentioned b 
Pliny in the 29th book of this “ Na- 
turalis Historiz,” (where will be found 
many curious particulars of medical 
history,) were remarkable examples ; 
they not only spent large sums during 
their lives in embellishing the city of 
Naples, but between them died worth 
upwards of aquarterof a million of our 
money. Quintus Stertinius had a 
salary from the emperor Claudius of 
five-hundred sesterces per annum, 
more than four-thousand four-hundred 
pounds, and considered that he did 
the court a favour in accepting it, as 
he could have made a considerably 
larger income by private practice.t 

The name of the first regular phy- 
sician (a Greek) who practised in 
Rome has been handed down to us. 
Archagathus was so well received on 
his arrival that jus Quiritium, or 
freedom of the city in its largest ac- 
ceptation, was conferred upon him, 
and not only that, but he was provi- 
ded with a shop, or surgery, at the pub- 
lic expense, in the compitum Acilia, for 
Pliny has recorded the very name of 
the street helivedin. This was about 
the time of the second Punic war. 
Archagathus was as fond of phlebo- 
tomy as an Italian doctor of the pre- 
sent day, for the Italians use the 
lancet without remorse. The lancet 
and the knife were never out of his 
hands. In return for the favours he 
received from the Romans, he purged, 
bled, hacked, and cauterized them to 
such a degree, that at length they re- 
fused to tolerate such rough treatment 
any longer, and the commonwealth 
was purged of Archagathus himself. 
We read, too, that like all ignorantand 
injudicious practitioners he brought 
contempt and odium on his art. At 
a later period, when the whole swarm 





* The story may be read either in the old French, in the second volume of M. Le Grand’s 
abridgment of the Fabliaux of the 13th and 14th centuries, or in Mr. Way’s metrical trans- 
lation. The French is to be preferred ; the English version being tame and wordy. 

¢ Some idea may be formed from these facts of the vast size and population of Rome at the pe- 
riod; they form at least as gooda basis for a census as the quantity of spiders’ webs, from which 
the imperial statistician Elagabalus proposed to estimate the populousness of the eternal city 
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of Greek adventurers were expelled 
from the great republic, the doctors 
of that nation were specially included 
in the edict of banishment ; a measure 
erroneously ascribed by Montaigne 
and other modern writers to the el- 
der Cato, in the teeth of the express 
authority of Pliny, that it was long 
subsequent to the days of the great 
censor. But Montaigne was so eager 
to have Cato’s support in his avowed 
antipathy to physic and physicians, 
that he seems to have been more than 
usually negligent of his authorities in 
all he says upon the subject ; even in 
his references to his dear Plutarch, 
who does not assert that Cato himself 
dispensed with medicine, though he 
hated the doctors; but, on the con- 
trary, that he was his own doctor, 
physicked his family himself, and 
made such a mess of it, that he short- 
ened the lives of both his wife and 
his son. 

Montaigne (to ramble for a moment 
with that most entertaining of ram- 
blers) is exceedingly pleasant on the 
topic of medicine. He tells us how 
his dislike to the faculty was heredi- 
tary in his house ; how he came of a 
line of ancestors who had an instinct- 
ive aversion to physic; his father 
lived to seventy-four, his grandfather 
to sixty-nine, his great grandfather 
to eighty, without ever tasting a drug. 
He had a fine old uncle, too, who had 
a fever, and the people about him 
said, “if you do not call in a doctor, 
you will be adead man.” “Then 
am a dead man,” said the veteran 
but the Sieur de Gaviac did not die 
after all, but lived many a year to 
laugh at the physicians, and his 
friends who wanted him to take 
physic. Then he tells a multitude of 
piquant anecdotes, all at the expense 
of the faculty; how a hoary Spartan 
was asked what had made him live 
so long, and answered, “ ignorance of 
physic ;’—how the Emperor Adrian 
exclaimed on his death bed, “ turb4 
se medicorum periisse,” for which 
anecdote of Adrian there is, however, 
no good authority,—how somebody 
else shrewdly observed of the great 
advantage the doctors had, “inasmuch 
as the sun illuminated their successes, 


* The name of this island is curious, and very like on: of Rabelais’ inventio s. 
Were the pirates apothecari:s or quacks ? 


word mean the Isle of Drugs ? 
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while the earth covered their defeats,” 
—and how the Egyptians had a law 
that for the first three days the patient 
was to be dosed at his own peril and 
expense, but afterwards at the expense 
and peril of the physician. Thus he 
gossips for pages, and finally informs 
us with a slight inconsistency, highly 
characteristic and making him all 
the more entertaining, that after all 
he honours the medical calling, for 
he knew (as we all do) many honest 
and amiable men who followed it, 
and “when he is sick he calls them 
in if they pass his door, only to have 
a little chat, and fee them as others 
do.” And certainly this was an ex- 
cellent use to make of an agreeable 
doctor, for in what profession is 
jleasanter company to be found, with 
lor many of them is it not most de- 
lightful to converse, from how many 
is it not the greatest pleasure to 
receive a friendly call, when the sea- 
son is healthy and business slack ; 
but the prescriptions of the wittiest 
and friendliest physician in the world 
are “ gail and bitterness :” we cannot 
have too little to do with the best of 
them in the way of their profession ; 
so far we are quite of the opinion of 
Cato and Montaigue. 

Who the medical attendant of 
Julius Cesar was, in his voyage to 
Rhodes, when he was captured by the 
pirates of the island of Pharmacusa,* 
we are not informed ; his suite at the 
time consisted, says Suetonius, of one 
doctor and two gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber. No doubt Ceesar’s travel- 
ling doctor was a pleasant fellow : 
most probably a lively Greek, or 
“ Greculus.” Physicians at thistime 
were rising in social importance. We 
begin to find them enjoying the friend- 
ship of great men and the favours of 
great ladies; one notorious instance 
is that of Endemus, in the reign of 
Tiberius, who was physician and 
“cavalier servente” to Livia, and con- 
spired with her and Sejanus to poison 
her husband, Drusus, the emperor’s 
son. 

Another, too, gay physician of anti- 
quity was Vectius Valens, one of the 
most conspicuous revellers in that 
wonderful autumnal orgy described 


Does the 
It would account 


fw their violent seizure of the regular physician wio was in Cesar’s train. 
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by Tacitus, when a pantomimic vin- 
tage was presented in Messalina’s 
garden. Valens, among other frolics, 
sprang into a tall tree, and being 
asked what he saw, answered that he 
saw “a furious storm coming from 
Ostia ;” astorm was, indeed, brewing 
in that quarter which, when it came, 
as it soon did, proved fatal to Valens, 
among the other favorites of the pro- 
fligate empress. 

Under the empire, too, we find ano- 
ther proof of the rising importance of 
the profession, in the attention begin- 
ning to be paid to them by the satir- 
ists ana epigrammatists. The comic 
writers seem to have spared the doc- 
tors. Plautus and Terence left the 
field unoceupied for Moliere. The ri- 
dicule of professions does not seem, 
indeed, to have been considered either 
as a legitimate exercise or a fertile 
source of humour by the classic dra- 
matists, at least not by the Latins. 
This is, however, a point which would 
require more discussion and criticism 
than we have room for here—“ Re- 
venons & 103 moutons.” 

Here is an epigram of Martial, oc- 
casioned by a person of the name of 
Andragoras, being found dead one 
morning in his bed :— 


*« Lotus nobiscum est, hilaris coonavit; ct idem 
Inventus mane est mortuus Andragoras, 
Tam subite motiscausam, Faustine, requiras, 
In somnis medicum viderat Liermogenes.” 


** Last night Andragoras was well and hearty, 
The merriest guest of all our dinner party. 
And dead this morning!—what was his 

attack ? 
He dreamed he saw Hermocratus the quack.” 


Here is another not so easy to give 
an idea of in English :— 


“* Hoplomachns nunc es, fueras opthalmicus 
ante ; 
Fecisti medicus quod facis hoplomachus,” 


*- Your lancet, doctor, so you've drop't it, 
And in its place the sword adopted ; 
But sure your art is just the same, 
Still killing by another name.” 


A third upon a practitioner who 
was larcenous, and being caught in 
the act of stealing a goblet, showel 
that his wit was as nimble as his 
fingers :— 


** Clinicus Herodes trullain subduxerat gro, 
Deprensus dixit, stulte, quid ergo bibis ?” 
VOL. XLVIL.——NO. CCLAXX. 
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The “ Clinicus,” as the name im- 
ports, was a physician who was called 
to the patient’s bedside ; and it ap- 
pears that only the most respectable 
and eminent doctors were thus confi- 
dentially employed. The clinici were 
the aristocracy of the profession. He- 
rodes was a black sheep among them, 
and probably got little more practice 
after his robbery, or after the epigram. 

With Themison every schoolboy is 
acquainted, immortalized as he is by 
Juvenal for the mortality he caused 
among his patients in the autumn, 
which was in Rome the physician’s as 
well as the farmer’s harvest. The 
old Scholiast says he was the “ Archia- 
ter illius temporis,” the first physician 
of his day, as we would express it ; 
or perhaps, and move probably, phy- 
sician to the imperial court, for both 
meanings are assigned to the word 
archiater. 

There wasanother Doctor Themison, 
very distinguished also, and consi- 
dered to have been the inventor of 
bleeding with leeches; whether thereby 
entitled or not to a place among the 
benefactors of mankind, we layracn 
do not presume to offer an opinion. 

We wish we could tell our readers 
the name of the medical man alluded 
to by Horace, who was called in to 
cure a patient of lethargy, and was 
knocked down by him. “ Lethurgievs 


Jit pugil, et medicum urget.” "The 


same feat, however, has been per- 
formed in our own day, and in a 
manner to attract the attention of all 
Europe, by “a sick man” at Constan- 
tinople, supposed to labour under the 
very same distemper, upon a late no- 
torious Muscovite doctor. 

The hydropathic doctor of anti- 
quity, (for there is nothing new be- 
neath the sun,) was Charmis. He was 
not a Greek, however, but a French- 
man, a native of Marseilles, and ‘‘in- 
vaded Rome,” so Pliny describes his 
arrival in the days of Nero. He too 
received thumping fees, one to the al- 
most incredible tune of £1,500 ster- 
ling; he was probably indebted for 
his extraordinary success to the con- 
fidence with which we are told he 
denounced the practice of all his co- 
temporaries, and the intrepidity with 
which he pursued his own system. 
Charmis evidently belonged to the 
school of physie of which Circe was 
the mythic patroness. Ie was not 
the ouly professor of the water-cure 
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in his day, but he went greater 
lengths than any one else, after the 
manner of all great charlatans. He 
ordered the cold bath in the depth of 
winter; soused his patients in the 
Tiber, plunged them in ponds and 
lakes. Pliny gives us a vivid descrip- 
tion of his practice, which makes. us 
shiver while we read. ‘ Mersit gros 
wm lacus. Videbamus senes consulares 
usque in ostentationem rigentes.” We 
fancy we see Lord Palmerston or 
Lord Panmure soused by Dr. Lane, 
for instance, in the Serpentine of a 
December morning. Charmis had also, 
in common with very many of the 
ancient doctors, his universal remedy 
or antidote. It would seem, indeed, 
that the word “charm,” in its medico- 
magical signification, originated with 
this famous mountebank.* His anti- 
dote was called Xapuny, and its com- 
position was given in iambics by a 
medical poet, or poetical doctor of the 
name Damocrates. Galen has pre- 
served the verses for us in his work 
upon Antidotes, They begin thus:— 


"Avridoros Hv pacw of vedrepor Xdpunv 
@cpamever de Siabtoes Kexpovicpéevas 
Ao ovdev wheAnoev erepa pdppaxa. 


** Antidotus quam recentes Charmen vocant, 
Affectus sanat qui molestarunt diu, 
Et quibus nullum medicamen profuit.” 


In the same book there are other 
wonderful specifics in verse also, some 
in hexameters and pentameters ; one 
by Androniachus, recommended to 
the patronage of Nero, who is called 
the “darling of established liberty,” 
a specimen of court-flattery well 
worthy of so egregious a quack. 
Galen applauds the inventors of these 
nostrums for preserving them in 
verse, as the best precaution against 
fraudulent imitations. “Hera yap of 
mavoupyo. dvvavra diaorpépew ard, 

The number of these antidotes or 
remedies was infinite. For the the- 
riaca there were a variety of receipts. 
Then there was the satiate Mithri- 
datica, sometimes called athanasia ; 
the ambrosia, used by Philip of Ma- 
cedona ; the aromaticum, invented by 
Gallus, and good ““ad omnia,” the 






sometimes to Saxon or Gaelic origin. 
a word of great importance in our language. 
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* The word comes to us through the French chime, commonly traced to the Latin carmen, 
We really think we have assigned the true original of 
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nectarea, the incomparabilis, the pre- 
paration of Apollonius, “que a letha- 
fibus medicamentis servat,” and, 
most imposing name of all, the heca- 
tontamigmaton, prepared by Galen 
himself for the Cesar of the day— 
and, like other remedies of the class, 
of universal application and virtue. 

Marseilles seems to have been a 
nursery of quacks, for at the same time 
with Charmis there was also flourish- 
ing at Rome a charlatan of the name 
of Crinas, who united astrology to the 
practice of physic, “arte geminata,” 
says Pliny, “‘ut cautior religiosiorque, 
ad siderum motus ex ephemeride 
mathematic cibos dando, horasque 
observando.” No doubt the rivalry 
was tremendous between Crinas the 
astrologer and Charmis the hydro- 
pathist, though no record remains of 
their feuds and competitions. Crinas, 
however, was a munificent mounte- 
bank. We may well call him flourish- 
ing, as he rebuilt the walls of his 
native city out of the fortune he ex- 
tracted from Roman credulity. Why 
is it that we never hear of the doctors 
of our day beautifying or repairing 
cities, or making any such handsome 
return to the public as Stertinius and 
Crinas. Is there any use in suggest- 
ing the improvement of Dublin, for 
instance, to our own medical gran- 
dees ? 

Thessalus was another great doctor 
of the same period, who took such 
jealous care of his own fame that he 
raised a monument to himself in the 
Appian way, and in the inscription 
entitled himself *Iarpovikns. The no- 
tion of erecting one’s own testimonial 
is worthy of all admiration ;—the 
duty is so often neglected by an in- 
different posterity, or an ungrateful 
public. Thessalus trampled under 
his feet all the remedies of preceding 
physicians, abused the doctors of all 
ages indiscriminately, called Hippo- 
crates a quack, and Celsus a char- 
latan. If we are not mistaken, we 
have seen a Thessalus in our own 
days. 

Any physician, beyond a doubt, 
might make himself popular in the 
highest degree by taking a hint from 
the practice of Doctor Asclepiades, 
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who graduated in Bithynia, and came 
to Rome just before the Christian 
era, as a professor of rhetoric, failing 
in which business he went into the 
medical line, in which it is probable 
he found his fluent tongue no disad- 
vantage. He had no science what- 
ever, but, to make up for it, he railed 
at Hippoe rates in “ good set terms,” 
and made himself a special favourite 
with all the topers and pleasant fel- 
lows in the great metropolis, by or- 
dering his patients the liberal use of 
wine. He prescribed a flask of Chian 
to one, and gravely commanded 
another to take a bottle of Falernian 
at his dinner, and probably to repeat 
the dose, if the first operated too 
feebly. He made himself further 
notorious by a bet he laid with For- 
tune that he would never catch any 
disorder himself. The stake was no 
less than his professional character ! 
Pliny says that he lived to a great 
age, died by an accident, and won his 
wager.* 

The name of Asclepiades, however, 
‘was common to a host of ancient phy- 
sicians, the most of them pretenders, 
no doubt, to descent from the god of 
medicine, or connexion with the illus- 
trious Hippocratic family. It is a 
curious circumstance in medical anti- 
quities, the frequency with which the 
same names occur among the physi- 
cians of different ages ; the repetition 
has led, of course, to innumerable 
mistakes ; ; one doctor has the quack- 
eries, perhaps the assassinations of 
another, laid to his door; here there 
is a phy sician who gets credit for dis- 
coveries and cures that belong either 
to a predecessor, or a followe er; and 
in numerous cases, as well as those we 
have already incidentally mentioned, 
the same story is told of various per- 
sonages, sometimes to their honour 
and sometimes to their discredit. The 
names of Chrysippus, Themison, 

Endemus, Alexander, and many more, 
seem to have been borne by numerous 
professors of the sacred art, as that of 
Hippocrates was by several of his 
descendants, to the great embarrass- 
ment of the student of medical his- 
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tory, and distraction of the classical 
scholar. The cause of the confusion 
is probably to be found in the rooted 
prejudice which seems to have existed 
in the mind of the ancients as to the 
hereditary transmission of the gift of 
healing. Fora long time it appears 
that to affect a descent from Hippo- 
crates was the common artifice of 
medical pretenders, which they en- 
deavoured to support by the assump- 
tion of the very name. Then, when 
this trick was worn out, and when 
later physicians acquired eminence 
and popularity, these became, in their 
turn, the reputed fathers of a new 
brood of doctors, who pretended to 
their blood, and called themselves 
after them, in order to profit by their 
reputation, and the supposition of 
having inherited their skill and their 
prescriptions. This is, at least, what 
occurs to us as a not improbable solu- 
tion of the problem. We need hardly 
remind our readers to what a very 
late period among ourselves the an- 
cient popular error of which we have 
been speaking prevailed extensively 
with respect to the Stuart family and 
the disease which their touch was be- 
lieved to cure. 

Another thing that strikes us as 
remarkable, is the extraordinary ver- 
satility of the ancient faculty ; there 
is scarcely a physician to be met with 
who is not also a rhetorician, a 
geometer, a musician, an historian, a 
ogician, an astrologer, or a poet. The 
mere physician is extre mely rare ; or, 
we should rather say, the man who 
relied exclusively for his fame upon 
his medical skill and practice. This 
variety of pursuits is not observable 
in the men of inferior celebrity only. 
The most eminent of the profession 
were amongst those who most widely 
extended the circle of their accom- 
plishments ; and, doubtless, they were 
all the more enlightened for the ex- 
pansion of their studies, particularly 
when they applied themselves to any 
of the kindred branches of natural 
science, or to philosophy in general. 
Bacon has noticed the tendency of 
physicians, even in modern times, to 


+ The wager of Asclepiades was in direct contradiction to Plato’s notion of medical quali- 


fications. 


sickly ; and moreover labour 
book 3rd. 


“« Physicians would be most expert, if beginning from their infancy, 
in learning their art, be conversant with the greatest number 
themselves under 


they would, 
of subjects, and these the most 
all manner of diseases.”—The Republic, 
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combine other pursuits with that of 
medicine, and he accounts for it by 
the perpetual competition of Circe 
with Aisculapius, to adhere to the il- 
lustration with which we set out. 
“And there,” says he, “ I cannot 
much blame physicians, that they use 
commonly to intend some other art 
or practice, which they fancy more 
than their profession. For you shall 
have of them auntiquaries, poets, 
humanists, statesmen, merchants, 
divines ; and in every one of these 
better seen than in his profession ; 
and no doubt upon this ground, that 
they find that mediocrity and excel- 
leney in their art maketh no dif- 
ference in profit or reputation towards 
their fortune.” 

This state of things, however, has 
passed away. “ Nous avons changé 
tout cela ;” and the doctor who in 
these days should aim at making him- 
self of consequence by teaching ora- 





FAIN GURTHA; OR, 


A LEGEND OF 
BY WILLI 


In bygone days Ireland was literally 
atud ded with superstitions, and is 

09 in many remote places even to the 
ceeneat time. Some of these were 
very beautiful emanations from the 
human heart, some of them full of 
mysteries, as to their origin—that are 
perfectly inscrutable ; whilst others, 
on the contrary, are so vague, wild 
and nonsensic al, that they require 
only the touch of common sense and 
reason to dissolve them. Many of 
the superstitions we allude to are of 
a fine mellow tone, and give rise to 
some of the kindest and most benevo- 
lent virtues among the poor and the 
middle classes. For instance, to suc- 
cour the widow and the orphan, to 
feed the hungry, and relieve the deso- 
late and distressed, are all acts that 
are consid er calculate: 1 not only 
bring prosperity and g¢ 
those sa periorm them, but tos 
them from ca! 


to 
rood fortune to 
hicld 


mity in all its varied 
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tory like Asclepiades, watching the 
stars like Crinas, settiug the pulsa- 
tions of the arm to music like Hero- 
philus, or inventing a new figure of 
syllox gisms like G: ulen, would be as 
like ly to fail in his enterprise as if he 
were to try the road of Valens or En- 
coeee to fashionable notoriety. Con- 






ceutration is now as necessary to emi- 
nence as diffusion was in ancient 
times ; the largest fortunes, indeed, 
are made by men who confine them- 
selves not merely to the practice of 
their profession, but to the particular 
branches of it; though, doubtless, the 
highest scientific reputation, which is 
n yt alway sin proport ion to the physi- 
cian’s genius, is the reward of those 
who are not influenced by considera- 
tions of emolument in the choice or 
the range of their pursuits. For the 
present we conclude, but may, per- 
haps, return to a subject so full of 
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In other words, to perform 
them is con 


idered ducky. It is true, 
we must admit, that this view of 
benevolence degrades and narrows 
the more exalted motives from which 
it ought to originate ;—but when a 
higher principle of benelicence does 
not exist, or perhaps cannot be ex- 
pected to exist, among the classes we 
allude to—it is better to see the chari- 
ties of life performed even from such 
motives, than not performed at 
and for this reason we must accept 


ail : 
ail ; 





ie 
as a substitute for that which resis 
upon a higher and more comprelien- 
§ Siv e basis. 


the lower and less-worthy princi 


A great many superstitions were 
connected with, and had their origin 
in the fairy mythology, as it lately ex- 
isted in Ireland; and we say lately, 
because of this wild, fantastic and 








extraordinary system of popular be- 
lief there is scarcely a wreck behind, 
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With almost every operation of the 
people, whether domestic or agricul- 
tural, the influence of the fairies was 
supposed to . connected either for 
good or evil. To enumerate instance 
of this ina short story would be to 
little purpose. Let it suflice to say 
that, as the old social usages and 
habits of the people have gradually 
disappeared, so have the strange and 
antique legends, associated with thein, 
become progressively indistinct, until 
a great number of them are now 
nearly obliterated and forgotten. The 
banshee, the lianhanshee, the lepre- 
chaun, the fetch, the phoocha, together 
with almost all the other individual 
myths of this wild, but imaginative 
creed, have all but vanished, and little 
now remains but the dim and dis- 
tant memory of what they once have 
been. 

One of the most striking and sin- 
gular superstitions peculiar to the 
trish was that which they called 
Fair Gurtha; or, Hungry Grass. Tam 
not aware that anything similar or 
analogous to it has ever existed in 
the superstitions of any other country. 
Until a recent date, however, it was 
a very distinct and influential one in 
this. Like many others, it had its 
origin in that mysterious connection 
which was believed to subsist between 
the fairies and the people ; for there 
is nothing clearer, than that a certain 
but unde ‘inable intercourse was sup- 
posed to be key rt up be tween the world 
of the eka shee, or gor “dl pe ople ¢ as 
they were called, and “the world of 
man; the inhabitants of which worlds 
were supposed to depend upon each 
other for many important g good office: 8, 
in cases of adiftic ultand critical nature. 

Before we proceed to the incidents 
of our story, we feel it necessary for 
the better understanding of them, 
to make the reader acquainted with 
the cause and nature of the super- 
stition which we have selected for 
elucidation. It was in fact a penalty 
inflicted by the faizies, upon such per- 
sous as were known to be penurious 
in spirit, and consequently deficient 
in the duties of hospitality. The 
fairies, notwithstanding the power 
which was attributed to them, were 
supposed, like man, to be subject to 
periods of famine, to hunger and 
want ; and whenever a generai biight 
or failure took place in our crops, the 
opinion was that they suffered im pio- 






portion with us. For instance, it was 
supposed that the best ear of corn, 
and the fullest grain of every ear, to- 
gether with the richest and largest 
fruit on every tree, and on every 
branch of that tree, were exclusively 
their property: from which our 
readers may perceive that they must 
have been deeply aitfected by those 
fluctuations which arise from either 
the abundance or the failure of our 
crops. These observations will make 
the origin of the Hungry Grass per- 
fectly intelligil ile. 

When a wealthy farmer, possess- 
ing a large farm, found it neces- 
sary to send out the usual meals 
to his workmen, to be eaten in the 
fields where they worked, when- 
ever the distance from his house 
rendered it impossible for them to 
come home to them, they were carried 
by the female servants. One or more, 
as the case might be, were employed 
to carry them out to them inna 
and ready for use. Around their 
substantial fare they gathered in a 
circle, and set to work with becoming 
vigour until they were satisfied. The 
meal being finished, their custom was 
to throw their crumbs and smaller 
fragments upon the spot where they 
had eaten, for the benefit of the fairies. 
If this was done, the good people were 
propitiated and satisfied, and all was 
right, for they were disposed to be 
friendly in future to that family. On 
the contrary, whenever this conside- 
rateand hospitable ceremony happened 
to be neglected, especially from a 
spirit of penury and selfishness, the 
fairies, in order to mark their indig- 
nation at the want of hospitality 
towards themselves which it implied, 
caused an abundant crop of hungry 
grass to grow on that spot, over 
which whoever walks falls into a state 
of weakness that will end in death if 
not relieved. Such were supposed 
to be the cause and origin of this 
strange superstition. 

There lived many years ago in the 
townland of Killifaddy, now the 
beautiful residence of Mr. Maxwell, 
situated in one of the most interesting 
parishes in freland—the metropolitan 
one of Clogher; and not more than 
half amile from Prillisk, another town- 
land adjoining, in which P drew my 
first breath. Killifad ly was in olden 
times the property of a family named 
Cairns; good-humoured, rollicking 
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country gentlemen, and mighty hun- 
ters before the Lord. They were the 
descendants of Cairns, who distin- 
guished himself so signally at the 
siege of Derry ; and were always re- 
markable for a blunt, bluff, honour- 
able and courageous character. They 
lived, however, long before my day, 
and with them this story has nothing 
todo. At the time in which the in- 
cidents mentioned in it took place, 
there was to be found in the aforesaid 
townland of Killifaddy, a farmer, 
named Renehan; a close-fisted, penu- 
rious man, who worshipped only one 
god, and him he worshipped with sin- 
gular and unexampled devotion—but 
that god was money. The rapacious 
old smner was about sixty years of 
age, and though full of wealth, felt, 
like every man who is fond of it, that 
his appetite for it only grew by what 
it fed on. He was like most mi- 
sers, a rank hypocrite, and never 
performed an act of charity to the 
poor and friendless, without shedding 
more tears over their distresses 
than, if shed from pious, charitable, 
or penitent motives, would have sent 
a dozen souls to heaven, He buried 
his father and mother, and indeed 
most of all belonging to him, without 
a tear, and was consequently looked 
upon as a live miracle of christian 
patience and fortitude. But if he 
shed no tears then, it was not so when 
he was called upon to pay the ex- 
penses of their successive funerals. 
Nothing on those occasions could 
surpass the beautiful and pathetic ex- 
hibition of his attachment to their 
memory. The very guineas were 
clubbed together by this holy mois- 
ture, and as he laid down one after 
another, good and kind-hearted old 
Tom Johnston, who kept the parish 
hearses, as he heard groan after groan 
accompany the delivery of each, 
swore that his grief for his rela- 
tions was not only a credit to himself, 
but an honour to the parish; and 
hoped in God that for his (Renehan’s) 
own sake, he (Johnston) would have 
many similar opportunities of wit- 
nessing it. 

After the death of his relatives, 
however, of whom he was almost the 
only survivor, and consequently in- 
herited their property, the value of 
those christian tears which he shed so 
copiously over afiliction began to be 
taken at their proper estimate, No 
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cloak of hypocrisy, in fact, was thick 
enough to conceal him. The man and 
his motives were seen through and 
understood, and his affliction for hu- 
man calamity soon became the best 
standard joke of the parish. 

Now itso Sennen, as it often does 
in similar cases, that this man, who 
was generally known by the sobri- 
quet of Rat Renehan, in consequence 
of some facial resemblance which he 
bore to that odious animal—had a 
daughter named Rose, who was as 
antithetical to him in every principle 
of his heart and life, as light is to 
darkness or evil to good. She had a 
round oval face, remarkable for sym- 
metry and feeling. Her cheeks were 
slightly tinged with the hue of her 
namesake flower—her eyebrows were 
lightly pencilled and graceful, her hair 
a rich and beautiful auburn, and her 
eyes, Which were of a soft and mellow 
brown, sparkled with good humour 
and a benevolence which could not 
for a moment be mistaken. She was 
a little below the middle size, but her 
bust and whole figure were so neat, 
so cozy, and in such complete har- 
mony with her features, that it was 
impossible to know her without 
loving and respecting her. If ever a 
kind, a charitable, and an affectionate 
heart beat in a human bosom, it did 
in hers. In fact, we do not think 
there was a stain upon that pure and 
gentle and loving spirit. Her whole 
manner was so calm, so composed, 
but so genial withal and affectionate, 
that one would as soon think of im- 
puting a moral blemish to an angel in 
heaven. She had a mole on her left 
cheek, which somehow added sur- 
prisingly to her quiet beauty, and 
gave to its whole character something 
peculiarly striking and graceful. In 
addition to this, her voice and laugh 
fell upon the ear like a charm, which 
in the sweetness of their melody gave 
irresistible proof of the purity and 
goodness within. Why a man like 
Rat Renehan should have possessed 
such a daughter, is a phenomenon of 
which every day’s experience in do- 
mestic life furnishes us with a solu- 
tion. Rose, in fact, was the image of her 
mother, who was now so long dead 
that she could scarcely remember her. 
From her she inherited both her 
beauty and her virtues ; yet, strange 
as it may appear, her father, though 
never remarkable for any particular 
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attachment to his wife, loved Rose 
with a tender and most enthusiastic 
affection, accompanied with an ambi- 
tion that she should by marriage 
reach a higher, but beyond all a 
wealthier position in the world than 
any of her name or family had ever 
enjoyed. This however is by no means 
extraordinary, any more than the 
unusual personal affection which he 
bore her ; especially when we inform 
the reader that she was then his only 
child, the last survivor out of seven, 
all of whom had been taken away in 
early life. 
Now it so happened that worthy 
tat Renehan had two neighbours, 
one of them a respectable but strug- 
gling man, by name Mat Magennis. 
He was a descendant of the Great 
Magennises, the powerful princes and 
chiefs of Dungiven, in the county of 
Derry, who distinguished themselves 
in the Elizabethan wars, and in those 
still more violent and barbarous con- 
flicts, which so frequently took place 
between the Kinnel Connel and_ the 
Kinnel Owen; or, in other words, 
between the fierce and terrible princes 
of Tyrone and Donegal—the O’Neils 
and the O’Donnels. Be this as it may, 
Magennis was of the old Milesian 
descent—a race which was prover- 
bially countenanced and supported by 
the Irish fairies, for it is well known 
that a banshee was never heard to 
utter her prophetic wail of approach- 
ing dissolution to the family of any 
individual who was not of Milesian 
blood. Magennis’s youngest and only 
unmarried son was called after him- 
self by his Christian name. Young 
Mat was a kind-hearted courageous 
fellow, stout and handsome, and al- 
though by no means quarrelsome or 
offensive, yet was he a perfect devil 
when he got into a row. This was 
generally on behalf of others rather 
than on his own account, for he al- 
ways made it a point of honour to 
assist the weaker side. This then was 
one of Rose Renehan’s lovers, and 
we may as well add here, as far as 
sweet Rose’s heart was concerned, the 
favourite one. On this point, how- 
ever, her father and she differed. The 
former refused to entertain his pro- 
»osals for his daughter, or even to 
ea his name mentioned in con- 
nection with her. 
Tis true, Mat had an old uncle, 
childless but wealthy, from whom it 


was only natural that he might have 
cherished expectations. All hope of 
inheriting the old man’s wealth, how- 
ever, was out of the question here. 
When his uncle and father were 
young men, it so happened that both 
fell in love with the same woman. 
Mat’s father, however, being the 
younger and better looking, succeeded 
in winning the beauty—a triumph on 
his part which inspired his brother 
with such a spirit of implacable re- 
sentment, as prevented him from ever 
suffering an idea of reconciliation or 
forgiveness to enter into his heart. 
Had Rat Renehan for a moment en- 
tertained the slightest notion that 
young Mat might consider himself 
his uncle’s heir, he would have 
jumped at his proposal of marriage 
with Rose ; but on consulting the old 
man upon the subject, he was given 
to understand that no member of that 
family should ever inherit a shilling 
of his money ;—a declaration which 
extinguished all hopes of the unfor- 
tunate young man’s success. On his 
return home from this interview, he 
addressed his anxious daughter as 
follows :— 

“No, Rose,” said he, “all hope’s 
over in that quarter—ould Condy’s 
as bitther against them as an allo- 
way (aloe) pill. As it is now, I have 
a better object in view for you— 
a man that has a horse three quar- 
ters blood, wid a tail on him as 
long as a paycock’s, and that can 
bring you to mass and home from it 
agin on a Dublin jauntin’ car.” 

Poor Rose, though utterly insensible 
to the ambition of a Dublin jaunting 
car, had made up her mind, rather 
than vex her father’s heart, to marry 
the man of his choice, let the conse- 
quences be what they might to herself. 

And here we may observe by the 
way, that many a sweet and high- 
minded girl consents to sacrifice the 
peace and happiness of a whole life, 
rather than contravene the infatuated 
and selfish ambition of a parent, or 
render him unhappy by indulging her 
own natural attachment to a worthy 
object. When paternal affection runs 
into such senseless tyranny, it is 
indeed difficult to resist it; the motive 
we admit is good, but in the mean 
time the peace of an obedient and 
loving child is wrecked for ever. 

Who, however, was this gentleman 
of the three-quarter blood horse and 
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the Dublin jannting car? We shall 
teli you. His name was—no, we will 
mention only the nickname, which 
was most appropriately fastened on 
him by the people, Solomon Saveall. 
Now Solomon, though as great a 
scrub and as penurious a miser as 
Rat Renehan, was nevertheless a very 
different sort of man. He had 

round face, utterly devoid of lines or 
expression, if we except a good- 
humoured squint, which held out at a 
first glance something like a beacon 
of kindness and generosity. His 
mouth, though hard and not ill- shaped, 
had yet unmistakable traces of 
voluptuousness and luxury about it. 
His mirth was boisterous, and his 
laugh so loud and hearty, that any 
man who might suppose him to be 
selfish, avaricious, and utterly des- 
titute of a generous feeling for the 
privations and embarrassments of his 
fellow-creatures, and who might ha- 
zard the expression of such a senti- 
ment, would be considered as next 
door to an idiot ; that is to say, by 
those who did not know Solomon 
Saveall. Unlike other misers, so far 
as his own personal enjoyments went, 
he spared no expence. He was natu- 
rally a glutton in eating, but no 
human eye up to a certain point in 
our story had ever perceived him af- 
fected by liquor. He paused at the 
safe and sober point, and so far this 
was both good and commendable. 
But, on the other hand, unlike many 
of those good-natured and generous 
men, whose hearts open and expand 
in moments of convivial intercourse 
into that kindness which is natural 
to them, he carried this hard and ob- 
durate feeling into every action of 
his life ; and especially into those cir- 
cumstances where personal friendship, 
or distress, or both combined, might 
have expected him to enter with ge- 
nerous consideration into the feelings 
and calamities of others. On such 
occasions his heart was granite—but 
his language so free and friendly, and 
his laugh so loud and good-humoured, 
that you left him with ten times a 
greater degree of detestation than 
you did the professional miser, who 
Sang all the miserable colours of 
his hard-heerted avarice about his 
house and per son. In Solomon’s case 
there was revealed such an wnex- 
pected and revolting antithesis be- 
tween the mellow mirthiful kindliness 


of his manner, and the impenetrable 
hardness of his selfish heart, that you 
parted from him with an impression 
of indignant hatred, which you could 
not feel against the devil himself. 
One thing in him we may add as re- 
markab le ; if you asked a favour 
from him, he was sure to get up a 
joke in refusing you—to shake hands 
with you, and to squeeze your hand 
at parting as a decided assurance that 
he was your friend. The difference 
then between him and Rat Renehan 
was—that the one wept over the dis- 
tresses which he refused to relieve, 
and the other laughed at them as 
trifies. Notwithstanding all this, how- 
ever, their hearts and characters were 
the same—the only distinction being 
that they concealed them under dif- 
ferent drapery, and hence the free- 
masonry which joined them in a spirit 
of fmendship, and made Solomon 
Saveall such a favourite with Rat 
Renehan, as a suitor to his daughter. 

In this position we find all the par- 
ties of our little drama—beautiful 
little Rose devotedly attached to her 
honest and handsome young lover, 
Mat Magennis ; Mat himself i in ce ep 
deje ction, or, we should rather say, in 
despair of ever calling her his loving 
wife ; and Solomon Saveall boisterous 
and joyful, radiant with mirth and 
triumph, on the eve of his marriage 
with the Rose of Killifaddy, as she 
was generally termed—when one 
evening, in all the exuberance of de- 
lightful expectation, he yoked his 
three e-quarter blood to his Dublin 
jaunting-car, and proceeded to the 
house of Rat Renehan, for the pur- 
pose of giving his elected one a plea- 
sant evening drive. Rose, on his ar- 
rival, declined the excursion at once, 
notwithstanding the mirthful urgency 
with which he pressed it. It is true 
she might have pleaded headache, 
gener: 1 indisposition, or fifty other 
reasons well known to a reluctant 
woman ; but Rose was the very soul 
of truth, and could not force herself 
to state a falsehood. She accordingly 
told him decidedly that shedid not wish 
to go, that his society was disagree- 
able to her, that she thought that 
with all his mirth and laughter, he 
was a man of a hard and unfeeling 
heart, and that it was weil known 
he had anything but the good-will 
and respect of the poor of the neigh- 
bourheod, This only redoubled his 
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mirth ; but it is very probable he 
might have returned home again 
without the pleasure he had proposed 
to himself, had not her father inter- 
fered, and insisted, with a sternness 
of manner which would not be gain- 
said, that she should accompany him. 
Poor Rose, in obedience to her father’s 
will, for she knew how tenderly he 
loved her, at last submitted, and they 
proceeded upon the Dublin jaunting- 
car, to take a view of the wild and 
beautiful chasm, evidently the result 
of some primeval convulsion of na- 
ture, called Lumford’s Glen, now the 
scene of summer pic-nics, held there 
by parties from the adjoining coun- 
ties. Their way was by the Dumb 
Hill, of which we shall have more to 
say, and along the old road which led 
by the Rabbit Bank, up to Aughen- 
drummon Chapel. 

And here we will allow them 
to proceed at no hurried pace, for 
it is well known that lovers never 
either walk or drive against time ; 
and in the meantime, while Save- 
all is expressing his affection in peals 
of boisterous laughter, we beg our 
readers to precede them by half-a- 
mile, and plant themselves at the 
head of the steep portion of the road 
which climbs up to the level ground 
upon which the chapel aforesaid 
stands. Upon a grassy ditch, almost 
opposite the chapel, sat our friend 
Mat Magennis, meditating on his un- 
successful suit with the father of Rose 
Renehan ; for of one delightful fact he 
was certain, namely, that from warm- 
hearted Rose herself he had no oppo- 
sition to apprehend, provided she was 
allowed to exercise her own will as a 
free agent. It was a calm and beau- 
tiful evening in the early part of 
May; all the songsters of the fields 
and of the hedges were filling the 
balmy and serene air with their ves- 
per melody ; little boys and girls were 
driving home the cows to be eased of 
their fragrant burthen; the cuckoo 
was heal among the tall and ancient 
beeches of the Rabbit Bank ; and the 
quavering hum of the snipe came up 
clearly through the air from the bogs 
and meadows of Tullyvernon: the 
peasant’s song, too, was heard at a 
distance, mellowed into greater sweet- 
ness and expression as it rose from 
the fields below, and the sun had 
reached his declining position over 
the green cupola of Mallybeny. In 


fact, it was a beautiful evening in 
May, as we have said; just such a one 
as was calculated not only to expand 
the heart into the reception of love’s 
tenderest impressions where hope 
was nourished, but to sink it into that 
tone of gloom and melancholy which 
uniformly overshadows a_ hopeless 
passion. In the latter state was poor 
Mat Magennis, when he was startled 
by the apparition of an aged man, 
who appeared to him as the very 
genius of famine. It is indeed 
almost impossible for human language 
to describe him. He was above the 
middle size, but so emaciated, whether 
by great age or protracted hunger it 

yas difficult to say, that Magennis 
could scarcely believe him to be pos- 
sessed of fleshlysubstance. It is true 
he was clothed in thin grey garments, 
but were it not for that circumstance 
honest Mat would have looked upon 
him as something not far removed 
from the very shadow of a skeleton. 
As it was, the dress that enveloped 
him displayed the fearful anatomical 
structure of his limbs and ribs as 
clearly almost as if it had been trans- 
parent. His skin was drawn so close 
to the bones of his face, the structure 
of the cheek-bones was so completely 
revealed, and the nose so attenuated, 
that Mat, after he had surveyed 
him, looked upon the country and 
the objects around him, and paused 
to listen to the various sounds we 
have described, before he could feel 
assured that he was not in a dream. 
If there was any one feature, how- 
ever, about him more startling than 
another, it was the vague and extraor- 
dinary expression of his eyes. His 
lips, if they could be called so, werea 
little drawn back as if by suffering, 
and displayed a set of white, charnel- 
like teeth, that were long and sharp ; 
but the strange light which emanated 
from his eyes seemed to proceed from 
a wolfish fire within, such as is said 
to appear in the eyes of that animal 
when in a state of wild but debilita- 
ting famine. Midviff he seemed to 
have none, for even through his 
clothes Magennis’s eye led him to 
suppose that the lower part of his 
body consisted merely of the fleshless 
vertebral column and little else. As 
he looked on with astonishment, the 
man approached, and clasping his 
long, bony hands together, Cee 
him for charity. 
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“T’'m dyin’ wid fair hunger,” said 
he, “and I’m afeard will die unless 
you assist me.” 

Magennis searched his pockets, and, 
to his utter vexation, found that he 
was utterly without money. 

“ There’s not a rap in my company,” 
said he, “or I’d help you, my poor 
fellow ; but wait a minute ; hould as 
you are, if you can, and I'll be back 
in three skips. Troth if one can judge 
by your appearance you forget what 
a fog meal is; but never mind, Ill 
get you something to keep the wind 
out of your stomach. Sit down here 
upon this ditch and rest yourself, for 
as far as I can make a dacent obser- 
vation, it strikes me that your limbs 
are none of the strongest, although 
the devil a much they have to carry. 
Be my sowl, if you were on Sol. Save- 
all’s three-qui urther blood, you'd ride 
feather-weight at any rate. Depend 
on me, if it’s to be had you must have 
it: awouh !” 

He immediately started down to 
TomJohnston’s, who kept a large and 
respectable country shop,together with 
the parish hearses we mentioned, and 
in a few minutes returned with a loaf 
of bread, which he presented to the 
wretched-looking and famishing old 
man. The latter received it, and 
seemed to eat for a minute or two 
greedily, when at length he fixed a 
complacent look upon Magennis, and 
said— 

“Mat Magennis, you have a good 
heart, but there’s an ould proverb 
that says, One good turn desarves 
another ; maybe you'll find that before 
long.” 

“ Why, my poor ould crature,” re- 
plied Mat, “ if you think it was from 
any thought of that kind I assisted 
you, take my word for it, you are 
mistaken. Good evening, and may 
God give you strength, for you seem 
sorely to want it.” 

This incident interrupted Mat’s 
love fit, and after a few words of ad- 
ditional sympathy he took his depar- 
ture homewards. 

In a few minutes afterwards Save- 
all and Rose arrived at the same spot, 
and were accosted in the same words 
by this extraordinary old man, 

“ What, hunger !” exclaimed Sol., 
with a loud laugh ; ; “why, d—n it, 
man, food woul I be only thrown aw: Ly 
upon you. You don’t ate—you'd 
scorn it ; it’s clear from your appears 
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ance that you're quite above sicha 
thing. Or stay, you stand there the 
very skeleton of a wicked ould sinner, 
and it’s fastin’ for your sins you ought 
to be. Anyone that ’ud give you 
food to ate, or money to buy it, 
would only stand between you and 
heaven.” 

“Oh, I’m starvin’ wid fair hun- 
ger,” replied the old man, feebly ; 

‘and as you'd wish for good luck and 
prospe rity, Tentrate youtorelieve me.’ 

“ Well, I'll tell you _— my ould 
king 0° the scarecrows, I dare say 
you're ill off, no doubt of it. I feel 
for you, and I wish it was in my 
power to assist you; it is not my 
heart would hinder me—shake 
hands.” 

“No,” replied the other, “ Pll 
never shake the hand of a man that 
has a hard heart. You wouldn’t offer 
me your hand only that it’s an empty 
one.” 

“Here, poor man,” said Rose, 
whose kind and feeling spirit was 
touched by the poor creature's evi- 
dent misery; “here is sixpence for 
you, go down to Mr. Johnston’s there 
and get yourself something to eat. 
May God pity you! for you seem to 
be in a state of starvation if ever a 
human creature was.” 

The old man’s withered features 
assumed an expression of singular 
benignity, as he looked upon her. 

- Well, Rose Renehan,” said he, 
- you have a good and a charitable 
heart; but there’s an ould proverb 
that says, One ¢ good turn desarves an- 

other. “Maybe you'll find out that be- 
fore long.” 

“Tut,” said Saveall, in a whisper 
to Rose, “don’t throw away your 
money on him; he’s some ould vaga- 
bond imposthe r ; don’t be a fool, girl ; 
sixpence is sixpence all the world 
over ; give him a joke but no money.” 

Rose, however, handed him the 
money, and he only replied by clasp- 
ing his fleshless hands, and bestowing 
upon her a look of benevolent grati- 
tude that could not be mistaken. 

“So, my friend,” said Saveall, in a 
loud voice, “ you won’t shake hands. 
No matter, I feel for you, and wish 
you well, upon my sowl I do—ha, 
ha, ha;” and with these words he 
drove on the car. 

They then proceeded to Lumford’s 
Glen ; but as the evening was fast ad- 
vancing, Rose, who had ‘been well acs 
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quainted with its wild and solemn 
character, declined to remain any 
length of time, saying that they would 
scarcely have light to reach home. 
They accordingly commenced their 
drive back, had driven past Tom John- 
ston’s, and up a little beyond the 
chapel, when they reached that 
part of the road where the old men- 
dicant had besought their charity. 
From this spot for about three 
or four hundred yards the road is 
almost precipitous, and Rose pro- 
posed that they should walk it, 
Saveall leading the horse, who, how- 
ever, was proud of himself as a whip, 
refused to listen to this, as implying 
an imputation against his knowledge 
of driving. He accordingly persisted 
in holding his place, and in urging 
Rose to maintain hers, when to 
their utter consternation, the three- 
quarter-blood snorted, and looked as 
if he had been frightened by some 
object that was invisible to them, 
and at once started off down the 
steep and dangerous hill. Their si- 
tuation was replete with horror, their 
peril terrific, their escape from de- 
struction almost hopeless. On the 
horse dashed, each clinging to the 
car as if for life; but strange 
as it may appear, the frightened ani- 
mal did not fall while descending the 
rough declivity ; but on reaching the 
level part below, where there was a 
slight turn in the road, he was forced 
by the impetus of his speed over a 
bank to the left, of about eight feet 
deep, so that horse, car, and riders 
were precipitated down into a soft, 
boggy meadow. Poor Rose was 
tumbled off the car, but fortunately 
without sustaining any injury what- 
soever, if we except the fright ; nor 
was Saveall himself much hurt, a 
sprained wrist being the only damage 
he experienced. ‘The back of the 
three-quarter blood however was 
broken, as were the two shafts of 
the car, a loss which seemed to mor- 
tify their owner to the very soul. 
From the scene of this dangerous in- 
cident Rose had not far to go, and 
as they proceeded across the meadows 
and fields, through which there was 
a common pathway for the people of 
the neighbourhood on their way to 
Mass, they soon reached her father’s 
house. One singular circumstance, 


however, startled them as they went 
along. A kind of wheezy noise, such 
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as might proceed from the throat of a 
very aged man, was heard from time 
to time as they made their way. Oc- 
sasionally it seemed as if some such 
individual were laughing, and that 
the wild and hollow wheezing were 
brought on by his efforts to restrain 
it; or it might be as if by the fatigue 
of accompanying them. But, although 
they looked about them sharply in 
every direction, they were unable to 
see anything in a human shape to 
which they could attribute it. What- 
ever those strange sounds may have 
proceeded from, one thing is certain, 
that they followed Solomon and his 
elected until they reached Rat Re- 
nehan’s house. 

In the meantime Solomon was ac- 
tive, and Solomon was wealthy ; one 
of those men of energy who push 
themselves through the world where 
thousands would fail, although not 
possessed of any one virtue creditable 
to humanity, unless a love of acqui- 
ring and accumulating wealth for the 
most selfish purposes can be consi- 
dered as such. He soon purchased a 
new horse, had new shafts put to 
his car, and in about ten days or a 
fortnight was able to dash about as 
before. Rat Renehan, who had now 
arranged everything for the marriage 
with Solomon, paid a visit to old Mat 
Magennis, simply to request that his 
son would no longer annoy his daugh- 
ter upon the subject of love or court- 
ship ; especially as the match had 
already been made up between the 
parties, and no good could come of 
having any further debates on the 
subject. 

The old blood of the Magennises, 
however, was up at this unnecessary 
insult. 

“ Renehan,” said the fine old man, 
‘in anything I have to say to you, P’d 
wish you to understand that I don’t 
mean the slightest earthly offence to 
your daughter. She’s the praise and 
pride of the parish, and has the love 
of all that knows her—ay, and of 
some that’s not worthy of her; and 
that it’s a sin in the sight of God and 
man to join her to—but I tell 
you this, that when your poor beg- 
garly name was never heard of, my 
ould forbeares, hundreds of years ago, 
were princes and rulers in the land, 
and fought like brave and gallant 
men for their country and their reli- 
gion, when them that went before 
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you were nothing but sthocahs,* 
woodkernes, and cut-throat rapparees. 
How dare you then—you that has 
sprung from nothing, or from worse 
than nothing—from blood, and rob- 
bery, and cr rime—how dare you, I 
say, come to a family like mine, that 
hasn’t a stain upon them in the eye 
of the world, and I hope too in _ 
eye of God. We're not wealthy 

is true, but then we're pana 
and don’t owe any man a shilling ; 
and listen further, if ever we should 
happen to become wealthy, it will be 
by honest means, not by screwin’ and 
oppressin’ the poor—not by houldin’ 
back our meal and other provisions 
until a hard year comes; and God 
knows, if all appearances turn out true, 
there’s a hard one hangin’ over our 
heads this minute. No, nor it won’t 
be by sellin’ on trust at three prices, 
and lending money on poor but ho- 
nest people’s notes (bills) that won’t 
get for them the one-half of what 
they are worth. Now begone, you 
miserly ould sinner, and don’t think 
that either I or mine will ever trouble 
you or yours about your daughter, 
good and kind as she is—no, we all love 

and respect hertoomuch togive he rone 
thought’s uneasiness upon either that 
or any other subject. And now who 
are you going to marry her to? Why to 
a squintin’ scoundrel that has a heart 
as hard as a whinstone, all because 
like yourself, he has money, and has 
his heart fixed upon it. But see 
what'll come of .it—you’ll bring your 
daughter to an early grave.” 

Old Renehan was thoroughly sub- 
dued by this burst of honest indigna- 
tion and contempt. He immediately 
got up, and having grasped his staif 
with something like a bitter grip, 
proceeded on his way home. 

The report was now gone abroad 
that Solomon Saveall and Rose Re- 
nehan were about to be married, and 
that their banns were to be published 
on the next three Sundays, in Aughen- 
drummon chapel. Poor affectionate 
Rose, seeing that her father was de- 
termined on the match, or we should 
rather say on the sacrifice, had sub- 
mitted her own will to his upon the 
subject ; but if she did, it was not 
without a secret struggle which she 





felt to be weighing down her gentle 
spirit into bitterness and despair. 
Her father had told her once for all 
that his heart was fixed upon it, and 
that if she refused to marry the man 
of his choice, and preferred uniting 
her fate with that of a beggar, she 
pe be the means of bringing his 
ray hairs to a sorrowful grave. 

On will not dothat, father, ’said she; 
“T know how you love me, 2nd what- 
ever afiliction I may sutfer by the 
act, I will, for your ‘sake, accept the 
hard fate you place before me.’ 

She did not shed - tear while ut- 
tering these words, but any eye not 
blinded by avarice and a poor beg- 
garly ambition, might have seen that 
the paleness of death which over- 
spread her countenance betrayed the 
most incontestible proof of the mi- 
sery which she suffered, and of the 
heroic sacrifice which she was about 
to make for her father’s sake, as she 
herself had nobly said. 

This projected marriage excited 
among the people at large a very 
general and undisguised expression 
of indignation. Guided by their good 
sense and good feeling, and a deep 
sympathy for the amiable girl her- 
self, they did not fail to stigmatize 
it in the strongest and most indignant 
language they could use. Rat Rene- 
han, in the meantime, “heard these 
pithy remonstrances with a grim and 
contemptuous silence, whilst Saveall 
laughed at them in the spirit of a 
hyena about to pounce upon his un- 
resisting victim. The people, how- 
ever, knew the mercenary motives 
upon which this unnatural match was 
made on both sides; and there were 
not wanting many who seriously urged 
Mat Magennis to draw together a 
number of his friends, and rescue the 
fair girl from the hard and calamitous 
fate which lay before her. 

“No, no,” replied the high- spirited 
young man, “I know her reasous for 
what she an, The father’s heart is 
set upon it, and she’s afeard that he’d 
never have a happy day if she didn’t 
marry Saveall. I thought, indeed, 
that Katsey M‘ Faudeen might’a’ come 
about him : and, indeed, we ail looked 
upon that as good as settled. But 
Solomon has a sweet tooth of his own, 
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and Kate, he thought, was a thriile 
too tough for him every way.” 

Now we must say a few words 
about Katsey M‘Faudeen, of whom 
the reader will hear something more, 
as one of our dramatis persone. 
Kate, then, was a hardboned tall 
muscular girleen of about five and 
thirty winters. She was the only 
unmarried child of her deaf and stu- 
pid old mother, with whom she lived 
at her own swing, as they say. The 
said mother was supposed to be 
wealthy ; and certainly if the possession 
of a large farm at almost a nominal 
rent was calculated to justify such a 
supposition, the people were right. 
Katsey, however, was a character and 
an original one. In person she was 
tall and muscular, as was weil known, 
and felt too, upon the best and 
soundest authority. Her face, and 
especially her nose, was of a venomous 
red, her eyes were sharp and autho- 
ritative, and appropriately set in th 
head of a woman who was in the 
habit of having her own will aud 
way in spite of all opposition. Her 
nose, besides being red, was thin and 
considerably hooked ; so that when 
she laughed and cocked her intrepid 
eye at you, the thin muscles on each 
side of it gathered up into a kind of 
curl, which set you intoa very serious 
but not a very comfortable train of 
thought. The colour of her flowing 
locks was asserted by herself to be 
brown ; but as far as the fine military 
looking moustache which flourished 
upon her upper lip, together with 
the thin plantation which was fast 
spreading upon her chin, went, any 
person acquainted with the different 
shades of colours would have pro- 
nounced it a black without much 
danger of mistake. Katsey in fact 
led a queer life, and ought to have 
been born in the southern states of 
America. No young maiden of five 
and thirty under: stood the horsewhip 
and corkscrew better than she did. 
She acted as overseer to her own 
workmen, who for reasons best known 
to themselves worked as if for life 
and death in her presence. She had, 
too, an innocent form of blasphemy 
when angry, that was considered to 
possess great originality; and the 
same character may be applied to all 
her ordinary oaths. She was besides 
a thorough gambler, and shone as a 
star of the first magnitude, at Spoil 


Five, and the First Five and Forty. 
Nobody, it is true, ever told her to 
her face that she cheated ; but there 
was a cause for this, as there is for 
every thing, and it all ended in some 
very ingenious insinuations made be- 
hind her back. Her dress in the 
fields was a red mantle, with two 
slits in the sides of it, so as to give 
her arms on certain occasions the 
necessary play. She wore strong 
leather buskins and a man’s hat ; 
and on paying her labourers upon 
Saturday night, she would toss up 
with them whether it should be dou- 
ble or quits. Katsey was very hospi- 
table if not generous, and entertained 
her evening card-parties with plenty 
of punch, and altogether was rather a 
popular character. She was not at 
all deficient in charity, nor negligent 
of the poor: nor was she ever known 
to miss a horse-race within twenty 
miles of her, at every one of which 
she betted pretty freely and in general 
successfully. Now, if there was one 
man in the parish more than another 
on whom she fastened a connubial 
eye, it was Solomon Saveall. Why 
and wherefore may appear hereafter. 
She humbugged Solomon, bamboozled 
Solomon, flirted with Solomon ; ; and 
at one time it was thought had gained 
her point: but beautiful little Rose 
had just at that critical period grown 
up into womanhood, and Saveall, a 
sensualist as well as a miser, on 
striking a comparison between them, 
declined any longer to acknowledge 
or reciprocate her insinuations. Hav- 
ing given this meagre outline of 
devil-may-care Katsey, we beg to pro- 
ceed with our story. 

An ominous and depressing change 
had taken place about the beginning 
of April. Frost had set in and seri- 
ously injured the early crops 5 it also 
continued tosuch a degree, alternating 
with heavy rain, that the farmers, 
always the best judges of these signs 
of the weather which prognosticate ¢ 
failure in the harvest, felt deeply 
anxious about the result. Not so Rat 
Renehan, who had his immense and 
capacious bins filled with meal, in the 
joyful expectation of a year of fa- 
mine. At all events, gloomy and un- 
propitious as the season was, the peo- 
ple found it necessary to get down 
their crops as wellas they could. Rat 
Renehan had a large farm, one por- 
tion of which consisted of a broad, 
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round field, somewhat elevated in the 
centre. This field was called a hill, 
to the character of which indeed it 
had but a slight claim. It was known 
as the Dumb Hill, in consequence of a 
tradition that every perch of it was 
under the peculiar influence of the 
fairies—that it possessed no echo, 
which by the way from its natural 
situation was impossible; and that 
any man who could contrive to en- 
tice a scolding and vociferous wife 
there, at the hour of twelve on a 
Hallow Eve night, when the fairies 
have full power, would succeed in 
getting her made dumb for the re- 
mainder of her life ; or at least until 
he himself wished to have her re- 
stored to the use of her tongue, which 
comes to the same thing. On this 
account it was called the Dumb Hill ; 
and truth to tell there was not a mar- 
ried woman in the parish, with the 
gifts aforesaid, whom a team of horses 
could drag across it, either by day or 
night ; so true is it, as the poet says, 
that “conscience does make cowards 
of us all.” 

It was now the month of May, as 
we have said, and seldom in the course 
of that month did such a calm and 
beautiful evening occur as that on 
which Solomon Saveall took out Rose 
upon their excursion to Lumford’s 
Glen. It was also about the middle 
of the month, when Rat Renehan, 
who farmed the Dumb Hill, hadanum- 
ber of men putting down potatoes, he 
himself overlooking them. About ten 
o'clock the breakfast was brought out 
by two servant maids, accompanied 
by Rose. It is curious, or rather per- 
fectly ludicrous, on such occasions to 
observe the labourers, when the hour 
of breakfast comes, raising their heads, 
looking sharply in the direction from 
which it is expected, and then setting 
to work with an air of chagrin and 
disappointment. The moment the girls 
are observed in the distance, with the 
large bowls upon their heads, there is 
a cheer ; the spades are thrown 
aside, good humour is restored, and 
they select the spot on which the 
breakfast is to be eaten. In the pre- 
sent instance it was a portion of the 
field which was left for grazing. On 
this morning the cloth was spread, 
very unusual thing, unless in the case 
of wealthy farmers, the viands placed 
before them, and then commenced a 
very vigorous exhibition of gastric 
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prowess. In a short time the meal 
was finished, and Rose about to throw 
the fragments upon the grass for the 
benefit of the farries, according to im- 
memorial usage, when her father, 
arresting her hand, and gathering up 
all that was left in the cloth, said— 

“What are you about, Rose? Is 
it goin’ against Scripture you are? 
Are not we commanded in the Testa- 
ment to gather up the fragments, that 
nothing may be lost ?” 

“Oh but, father, the poor fairies,” 
said Rose; ‘‘ you know it’s the custom 
to give them our leavings.” 

* Devil a leaving or leavings they’ll 
get here, then,” replied her father ; 
“i they’re very well able to provide for 
themselves, and let them. We have 
pigs to feed in the house beyant, and 
this will be a help—fairies indeed !” 

Poor Rose knew it was useless to 
oppose or contradict him, and she ac- 
cordingly desired the girls to bring 
whatever was left home, stating that 
she would soon follow them. The 
day was Saturday, and as she had to 
go to Clogher market, she found it 
necessary to speak to her father upon 
a matter of business. After some 
short conversation she left the field, 
and was proceeding homewards by 
herself, when the emaciated old man 
whom she had relieved met her, and 
with an expression of benevolence 
which could scarcely be expected to 
beam from such a face, said— 

“1 think, avourneen, that you are 
the good and kind hearted girl that 
gave me something to buy food the 
other evening ?” 

“Oh,” replied Rose, “it was no- 
thing to signify; but I hope you 
bought something to eat in Mr. 
Johnston’s. I’m richer now though 
than I was then: here’s a shilling, 
and if you come to my father’s house 
two or three times a week, I'll try 
and help you as well as I can, Take 
the shilling at any rate.” 

“Thank you, darlin’,” he replied ; 
“but the truth is, I don't stand in 
need of it now. I was sittin’ behind 
the ditch, at the edgeof the Dumb Hill, 
and heard every word that was said 


there. It was kind of you to think 
of the poor fairies, but the fairies, 
they say, is grateful : ; and I have no 


doubt but for what happened there, 
so far as you are consarned, they will 
take the will for the deed as to that 
In the mane time, I know 


occasion, 
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how your kind and lovin’ heart is 
sinkin’ ; but if you'll be advised by 
an ould man that wishes you well, 
you'll keep up your spirits. How can 
you tell what a change for the bet- 
ther may be before you, and that 
sooner than you think? And how do 
you know but you may have friends 
that will assist you in your hour 
of need? Now, good bye, and be 
cheerful.” 

He passed on in such an unac- 
countable manner, notwithstanding 
his wretched looking debility, that 
Rose had not an opportunity to con- 
tinue the conversation, or to press the 
shilling upon him as she had intended. 

All the arrangements of the mar- 
riage were now completed, and the 
bride’s fortune specified. Solomon was 
to get a round sum laid down to him, 
after their return from the chapel on 
the marriage day, and was also to 
come in for old Rat’s farm after his 
death, for which he was bound to 
keep a Dublin jaunting-car for the 
use of his wife, whenever she should 
wish to use it, and besides to main- 
tain her as the best dressed woman in 
the parish, be the other who she 
might. It is unnecessary to say that 
dear little Rose had nothing to do with 
all these stipulations. They were 
merely the exhibitions of her father’s 
affection for her; and although we 
must condemn him for not consulting 
her own inclinations, and for forcing 
her into an unsuitable match, still we 
cannot avoid respecting him for the 
love he bore her, and for insisting 
upon such conditions as he thought 
were calculated to make her happy. 

The news of these arrangements 
spread immediately through the pa- 
rish ; but, as we said before, they ex- 
cited anything but satisfaction. The 
lovely girl was pitied by all who 
heard of the sacrifice she was called 
upon to make; and even up to the 
very Saturday previous to their be- 
ing called in chapel, many of the 
more respectable neighbours, from a 
sense of sympathy with what they 
knew this meek and dutiful creature 
suffered, remonstrated with her fa- 
ther upon the cruel fate in which 
he was about to involve her. Every 
such remonstrance, however, was in 
vain. Rat lent them a deaf ear, or- 
dered them out of the house, and 
without the slightest warning slap- 
ped the door in their faces, 
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Go to perdition out o’ this,” he 
replied. “ I’m the best judge of my 
own affairs, and won’t allow any man 
to intermeddle with them: begone 
about your business.” 

This, however, was notall. The 
very priest of the parish, a kind- 
hearted, simple man, with a good 
deal of dry, sarcastic humour about 
him, made it a point to call, in or- 
der, if possible, to prevent this un- 
toward match. He accordingly rode 
over one day, from the Carr where 
he lived, and presenting himself just 
as Rat had concluded breakfast, ad- 
dressed him as follows :— 

* Well, Mr. Renehan,” said he, 
“ what’s all this that I hear about 
this unfortunate marriage that’s go- 
ing to take place? Eh ?” 

“T know of no unfortunate mar- 
riage that’s goin’ to take place,” re- 
plied Rat, rather grufily. 

“Come, sir, have manners,” said 
the priest, “ and don’t speak to me 
in that tone. Don’t you know that 
you're going to marry my favourite 
Rose to Sguinteen Saveall? Don’t 
you know that, sir ?” 

“ Everybody knows it,” replied 
Rat ; “ it’s no saicret, I believe; and 
what is more, I don’t wish to make a 
saicret of it.” 

“ Where is Rose herself?” he ask- 
ed. 

“« She’s not at home.” 

“ And I’m glad of it,” said the 
priest, “ for if she was here, I couldn’t 
give my tongue a chivey at you, as I 
will do, plaise God, out of respect 
for the poor girl’s feelings. Now, an- 
swer me—for my soul to glory but 
T'll pepper you—what’s the reason 
that you’re going to commit the blas- 
phemy youre up to? Answer me 
that.” 

“ Blasphemy !” said the other, “ I 
don’t think there’s any blasphemy in 
it.” 

“You don’t think ? Who the sor- 
row cares what you think? At any 
rate you think little that’s good, or 
to your credit, or to the credit of 
God or your religion. Do you know 
what blasphemy is? Or if you do, 
acknowledge at once you’re deep- 
readin theologyand mathematics ; but 
Pll tell you what blasphemy is—it’s 
to marry a lamb like Rose to a wolf 
like Saveall. A brute, that, after 
all, doesn’t care three straws for her, 
barring your ill-got money.” 
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“ He’s a wealthy, daicent man,” 
replied Rat, “and will keep her in 
a creditable state of life. He has a 
Dublin jauntin’-car, and” 

* Ay! he has a Dublin jaunting- 
car, and she’ll have a broken heart : 
set that and that together.” 

““ T know betther,” replied her fa- 
ther, “ she’ll have no broken heart ; 
but will have a daicent, respectable, 
honest man to look up to.” 

“ Honest! T’jl tell you what, Mr. 
Renehan, spea/: about anything you 
wish concerning him, but when you 
come to honesty, whistle that. Is it 
the man that promised to make me a 
present of six loads of fine gravel for 
the space before my hall-door, and 
the walks in my garden, and after- 
wards made me pay two prices for 
them? Even that I could bear, but 
not to be laughed at into the bar- 
gain. Devil such a barefaced rogue 
ever put a coat over his back. Why 
does’nt he marry Katsey M‘Faudeen, 
that he was about to marry? She'd 
be the girl that would make him 
keep a calm sugh ; but the cowardly 
knave’s afraid of her ; for he knows 
right well that if he got on with any 
of his hard-hearted knavery to the 
poor, she’d give him the horsewhip 
by way of gravy to his meat: ay, 
and by way of amusement after din- 
ner, make him dance the Baltihorum 
Jig without music, if he provoked 
her.” 

“ Sir,” replied Rat, ‘ I’m sorry to 
be obliged to say, that you're losin’ 
your time and your talk both. I’m 
not aman to be put out o’ my way 
by either priest or parson.” 

“So much the worse for yourself, 
you old miser,” returned the priest. 
“Your way, let me tell you, is any- 
thing but the way toheaven. Think, 
however, of what you’re about. You 
have but one child, and nobody 
doubts that you love her—you’d be 
a Turk if you didn’t; but in grati- 
fying that love to her, you’re doin’ it 
at the expense of her own happiness. 
Hasw’t the scoundrel a squint that 
’ad frighten all the angels in heaven ? 
And was ever a squintin’ man an ho- 
nest man? No, never since the 
world began. It’s the crooked soul 
within that makes the crooked eye 
without ; and there’s the whole se- 
cret for you. But then, he loves 
money like yourself ; and that’s the 
vile bond that binds you and hii to- 
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gether. God pity that girl this day ! 
for if He hasn’t said it, there’s a 
black path and a black fate before 
her. Will you relent before I go ?” 

““ T will not, sir, and you may save 
your breath. [ll do with her what 
I think best. I’m her father.” 

“Are you? ‘roth only I knew 
that her mother was a good and pious 
woman, I’d have my doubts of that. 
However, as for me, let me tell you 
before I go, that I will not put a ring 
on them. Ill have neither act nor 
part in it: the thing’s unnatural and 
sinful in the sight of God. No, sor- 
row ring I'll put on them.” 

“It doesn’t signify ; if you don’t, 
another will.” 

“ Who will, 
knave, you? 
in the 
them.” 

“ Very well, do so ; if you have no 
objection, we'll walk down to the 
parson ; his marriage you know is 
good in point of law. 

“.That will do,” replied the priest, 
starting tohis legs ; “you have capped 
the matter. See how it will ali end, 
though I have done my duty in giving 
you due warning ; so now good bye 
to you; but may God bless the girl 
and keep her from misfortune at all 
events!” And with these words he in- 
dignantly mounted his horse, whose 
bridle was hooked to a staple at the 
door, and immediately took his de- 
parture, lowly crooning over a melan- 
choly old Irish air as he weut along. 

Solomon’s encounters on the other 
hand were very different from those 
by which Rat Renehan was assailed. 
The nature of the selfish bargain he 
drove with her weak and avaricious 
old father was known to every one in 
the parish, and numerous indeed 
were the broad hints and satirical 
insinuations which he received from 
all possible quarters. One of these, 
however, it is our duty as a faithful 
historian to place on record. He was 
one day about this particular period 
on his way home by the Ballyma- 
gowan road, when whom should he 
meet but the gallant Miss M‘Fau- 
deen, with a stout horsewhip under 
her arm? The good priest was per- 
fectly correct when he told Rat Rene- 
han that Solomon was a cowardly 
scoundrel. Before they met, he was 
proceeding with an easy selfvonfident 
swagger in his gait, which betokened 


you scheming old 
I'll warn every priest 
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the success of his dishonest and vil- 
lanous projects in life, but above all 
that by which he had secured the un- 
happy Rose together with her father’s 
wealth and property. Solomon was 
a compact stout-looking man, with a 
reddich mottled face, and from his 
figure and appearance one might na- 
turally imagine him to possess a good 
deal of personal courage. Nothing, 
however, was farther from his heart 
than either pluck or spirit, as his un- 
expected encounter with Katsey suffi- 
ciently demonstrated. On seeing and 
recognizing her his heart began to 
palpitate, and not without more rea- 
sons than one ; the truth being that 
he had treated her like a scoundrel, 
and backed out of what she had every 
right to consider as a settled engage- 
ment between them. Independently 
of this, he was by no means ignorant 
of the dexterity and vigour with 
which, when occasion required, she 
could ply the horsewhip. 

On approaching her, he imagined 
that he saw the dreadful curl and‘ in- 
creasing red of the nose giving unequi- 
vocal signals of wrath and battery. 
He accordingly slunk over to that 
side of the road opposite to which she 
walked, evidently for the purpose of 
avoiding her. This she saw at once, 
and, having crossed over, immediately 
fronted him. 

“ Hello, Solomon,” said she, “ do 
want to avoid your ould sweet- 

eart? What ails you? Why, your 
purty complexion is like a trout a 
week out of water; hould up your 
head and look your friendsin the face.” 

“Oh, Miss Katsey, how do you do?” 

“ How doI do? How would you 
expect me to do after being desarted 
by you ?” she replied, significantly. 
Come, what have you to say for your- 
self ?” 

“ T admit my fault,” said he, “ but 
you know after all there’s a fate in 
marriage ; it wasn’t our luck to be 
united. If it had, Miss Katsey, I’m 
sure you’d have made me an excellent 
wife.” 

“ Faith, Sol, you've said it,” re- 
turned Katsey. “The very kind of 
wife you want, my hurler, and you've 
pitched on Rose Renehan, or rather 
you’ve come round her ould scoundrel 
of a father for the sake of the money. 
Isn’t that it? Spake up, man alive. 
I won’t horsewhip you this time, al- 
though I know I ought.” 
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This gave him courage, and he ven- 
tured to reply. 

“ Why, you know, Miss Katsey, 
that Rose Renehan, ahem, ahem”—— 

“Go on,” said she, “ don’t be 
afeard ; you're safe this bout—spake 
out.” 

“Why, you know that Rose Re- 
nehan is young and handsome, and” — 

“ T see,” replied Katsey, ‘and I’m 
seasoned and no great shakes for a 
beauty; but I thought, Solomon, you 
were too good a judge of horseflesh, 
man alive, to be led astray that way. 
Well, no matter, it’s true enough 
what you say about Rose; she is both 
young and beautiful, and its only a 
pity, a thousand pities, that ever such 
a good and sweet girl should fall to 
your lot. But come, Solomon,” she 
proceeded, with a significance which 
would have been fearful to him were 
it not for the jocular bitterness which 
accompanied it,—‘‘ come, Solomon, 
I have changed my mind—I think as 
I happen to have the horsewhip about 
me I may as well clear scores with 
you. You know how you treated me, 
and as you’ve been guilty of a breach 
of promise, why, I think I'll try my 
hand at a breach o’ the peace. How 
do you like that proposal ?” 

“Oh, Miss Katsey,” replied Solo- 
mon, with a quiver, “I know you're 
fond of your joke, and always was.” 

“Come,” she proceeded, “ you'll 
find this no joke, unless you do as I 
bid you. Cross your palms immedi- 
ately, or if not”—and here she set her 
teeth, and brandished the whip about 
his head. 

Soloman crossed his hands and 
swore, according to her dictation, “ By 
the contents of these five crosses,” that 
he would never look crooked at Rose 
after their marriage. 

Katsey burst into a loud laugh, and 
said— 

“Well, Solomon, the man that 
squints as you do, and who could 
swear that, would swear anything: 
Go on now, you're safe. I have still 
a sneakin’ regard for you; and don’t 
be too sure, for all that has happened, 
but Pll have the cookin’ of you yet.” 

“Come,” said Solomon, plucking 
up courage, now that he saw the ex- 
pected breeze had blown over, “ what 
would you think, Miss Katsey, of 
coming to my wedding? I will feel 
very happy to see you there.” 

“T suppose,” she replied, rather 
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sarcastically, “that you think I’m 
breakin’ my heart about you; and I 
suppose you asked me because you 
thought I wouldn’t come. I know 
you meant it as an empty compli- 
ment: but to show you, Solomon, 
that I still have a regard for you, and 
that if I couldn’t make you happy 
myself, I shall be glad to see you 
made happy by some one else—I tell 
you I will come; so be prepared for 
me, and expect me, for upon my con- 
science, as sure as I have life and 
health, Pll be there: but listen, Solo- 
mon, little you knew when you lost 
me what a property you lost : so now 
think of that, and lay it to your con- 
science.” 

Now Solomon did think of it; and 
if the arrangements for his marriage 
had not been completed beyond all 
power of revocation, he thought he 
might have made, what he himself 
termed, a larger haul in securing the 
money which Katsey’s mother was 
supposed to have, and the old leases 
of so large and so productive a farm. 

Solomon did not recover himself 
for a considerable time afterwards ; 
but being naturally of a buoyant tem- 

erament, the agitation into which 
Katsey had thrown him gradually 
passed away. 

The time now stole on; Rose and 
Solomon had been called in the chapel 
threesuccessive Sundays; thatistosay, 
their banns had been published there 
three times, and the wedding was to 
take place in the course of a week. 
It is impossible to describe the agony 
of heart by which poor Rose was op- 
pressed. Every hour she could spare 
in secret was devoted to tears. Her 
bloom had altogether departed ; so had 
her serene and cheerful disposition ; 
she never smiled now, and seldom 
spoke unless in reply to her father, or 
in the necessary matters of the family. 
Her light, tripping step was gone, and 
every mark and token of the deepest 
affliction was visible upon her. She 
felt herself indeed in a most painful 
and pitiable state. Sometimes, it is 
true, she thought of the strange old 
man ; reflected upon the extraordi- 
nary benignity of his countenance 
as he desired her to keep up her 
spirits and be cheerful. Yet what 
could such a wretched object, trem- 

ling with age, starvation, and help- 
lessness as he was, possibly do? It 
was idle to think of it. What were 
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his words but the common cant of 
gratitude, peculiar to such strollers ? 
Yet still—for hope will catch even at 
a straw—still she could not get the 
benignant expression of his eye, nor 
its significe ant power whilst it rested 
upon her, removed from her ima- 
gination. Slight as this was, it 
afforded something like what might 
be called the shadow of a transient 
consolation—we say transient ; for 
alas! on thinking more seriously of 
it, and bringing it to the test of com- 
mon life and experience, it soon passed 
away. 

The doleful day appointed for the 
marriage was now at Gar Tuesday 
had arrived, and poor, distressed, 
heart-broken Rose had but twenty- 
four hours between her and her day 
of doom. The season, too, was cold, 
wet, and dreary; an unnatural and 
blighting chill gave to the atmosphere 
the keen and biting pungency of 
winter frost. The prospects of the 
husbandman were gloomy and dis- 
heartening, and a general and pro- 
phetic depression weighed down 
every heart. Even these facts sank 
poor Rose’s spirits, in addition to what 
she was obliged to suffer on another ac- 
count. Altogether she was in a state 
of unparalleled wretchedness and des- 
pair ; nor was the heart of her manly 
lover much lighter than her own. 

At length, as we said, the day but 
one before her marriage arrived, and 
young Magennis was crossing the 
Dumbhill, when he once more met the 
feeble and hunger-stricken old mendi- 
cant, to whom we have more than 
once alluded. His appearance was, 
if possible, more ghastly and wretched 
than before. 

“Why, my poor man,” said Mat, 
“vou look worse than when I saw 
you last. Are you hungry? but in- 
deed I needn’t ask. Come home with 
me, and you'll get something to put 
strength in you. You can stop with 
us too till you grow a little stronger. 
I will nee make you up a com- 
fortable bed in the barn, and you = 
have your three good meals a day « 
any rate, and a sound sleep at night 
into the bargain. Come along, then.’ 

7s hank you, Mat Magennis, ” re- 
plied the old mk, at the same time 
bestowing on him a look so start- 
lingly and incr edibly benevolent and 
friendly, that Mat felt the sou! within 
him elated in a manner and degree 
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for which he could not account. A 
mysterious elevation of spirits took 
possession of him; his heart beat 
lightly ; and when he turned his 
thoughts upon his beloved Rose, he 
felt it filled with an unaccountable 
ecstacy, 

“Mat Magennis,” proceeded this 
extraordinary y old man, ‘I thank you; 
and, as I tould you be efore, one good 
turn desarves another. You know I 
am a stranger to you, and you have 
nothing but the word of a stranger to 
depend’ on. Allow me to ask you, 
however, whether you will venture to 
be guided and advised by me ?” 

Mat’s heart gave an immediate and 
unreluctant assent. 


““T will,” he replied. “Something. 


tells me the at you are disposed to be 
friendly to me, and that you would 
be so, poor man, if you could. What 
advice have you togive me then? for 
unless there’s something wrong in it, 
I will follow it.” 

“There is nothing wrong in it,” 
replied the other; “if there was, I 
would not offer it to you; you may 
take my word for that.” 

“T do,” said Mat. 
you are honest, 
boot.” 

“You'll find it so before long,” re- 
plied the old man, “ but listen—do 
you see your uncle there crossing the 
lower part of the Dumbhill, just on 
the grassy field beside Rat Renehan’s 
potatoes ?” 

“T do.” 

“Well then, he’ll soon require your 
assistance ; he is like myself, ould 
and feeble, and if he should fall down 
wid weakness, take him up on your 
back, carry him home, and give him 
a mouthful of oaten bread to eat. If 
you do, you'll have cause to thank 
God that you did so. And listen 
again—as you love Rose Renehan, 
and well I know how you love her, 
und well I know how she desarves 
your love, go yourself and your 
uncle to the priest’s house, when she 
and Solomon Saveall are to be mar- 
ried. Ask me no questions, but obey 
my words if you wish to have a happy 
heart. As for me, I am not hungry 
now, but I thank you for your kind- 
ness ; and you may take an ould 
man’s word for it, that a kindness or 
a good act is never thrown away upon 
a fellow creature, for if they don’t 
prove grateful for it, as too often 
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they don’t, you will find that it will 
remain as a consolation to your own 
heart.” 

He then left Mat, who on shortl 
pal looking round to observe whic 

way he went, was astonished to find 
that he had disappeared. In the 
meantime he turned his eyes towards 
that part of the Hill where he had 
seen his uncle walking a few minutes 
before, but was very much alarmed 
on perceiving that he lay stretched 
upon the grass in apparently a help- 
less state. In a few minutes, how- 
ever, he was with him, and although 
in consequence of the uncle’s resent- 
ment against his brother, and on his 
account against every member of his 
family, neither Mat nor he had ever 
exchanged a syllable until then, yet 
the kind-hearted young man felt 
deeply distressed and alarmed at the 
helpless and probably dangerous 
state in which he found him. 

“Why, my God! uncle dear,” he 
exclaimed, “ what is the matter with 
you? are you ill?” 

“T am not sick,” replied the old 
man, “but all strength has gone 
from me, and I feel a craving at my 
stomach as if I hadn’t tasted a morsel 
of food for a month past. I fear I 
am dying, and here is no one to as- 
sist me or bring me home, for I 
couldn’t expect you or any one of 
your family to do it.” 

“My dear uncle,” replied his ne- 
phew, “you never were more mis- 
taken in your life. Many along day 
and night I have thought of the bit- 
ter fe eling you had against my father, 
and against his children that never 
offended you; and many a time I 
would have given worlds that you’d 
let us be reconciled to you, and pay 
you the respect and attention that 
we ought. If you were a black 
stranger 1 could not see you in this 
state without assistin’ you, much less 
when I know that you are my fa- 
ther’s only brother. Come, dear 
uncle, you must let me carry you 
home.” 

“Well, then do,” replied the old 
man, “and may God bless you. Now 
that I look at you, you remind me of 
her—but I am too weak to speak ; 
try and bring me home, and if I am 
to die, let me die under my own 
roof.” 

His nephew, who was unquestion- 
ably the stoutest young fellow in the 
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parish, took him up with much ten- 
derness and affection in his manner, 
and having hoisted him on his back, 
carried him safely to his own house. 
There he had no sooner arrived than 
he gave him, as the strange old man 
had directed him, a couple of mouth- 
fuls of oaten bread, which he had no 
sooner tasted than he rapidly reco- 
vered, and in a very brief space of 
time found himself perfectly restored 
to health and strength. He then 
shook hands with his relative, thanked 
him for his kindness, and gave him 
permission to call to see him when- 
ever he wished, adding that he might 
always rest assured of receiving a 
hearty welcome. 

“In the meantime,” said he, “ say 
nothing of what has taken place this 
day—not even to your father, nor to 
any of your family. I wish to 
think over many things that may-he 
I have too long forgotten ; but, at all 
events, until you see me again, don’t 
mention that I have be en reconciled 
to any of the family.’ 

They then se parated in the kindest 
and most affectionate spirit. 

At length the weddin:, day arrived, 
and although the weather for a con- 
siderable time past had been more 
akin to winter than to summer, yet 
the morning in question was brilliant, 
beautiful, and exhilirating. The sun 
was unclouded, the sky serene and 
clear—the birds sang with a joyous 
and festal spirit, and all nature 
seemed covered with a veil of light 
and splendour. How different, how- 
ever, seemed everything around her 
from poor Rose’s sorrowful and de- 
jected heart. That flush of happi- 
ness which generally lights up the 
complexion of the rejoicing female on 
the morning of her bridal day, was 
replaced by. the melancholy p aleness 
ef death and the grave. The young 
and beautiful bride passed the morn- 
ing in a state of stupefaction, which 
amounted almost to an unconscious- 
ness of what she did or said; but 
still the impression that some dark 
and troublesome calamity was about 
to fall upon and crush her for ever, 
was present every moment in her 
thoughts. She was dressed by her 
two bridesmaids, for she had become 
incapable of doing anything for her- 
self. She was perpetually making 
mistakes—could hold no connected 
conversation—and gave wrong an- 
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swers to almost every question that 
was put to her. When her party 
were ready however to proceed to 
the priest’s house, she approached 
her father and said, 

“Father, you will give me your 
blessing before I go; for, father, I 
will sorely stand in need of it. I’m 
doing this to make you happy—that 
1 believe to be my duty. I know 
how you love me; bat as for me, 
father, I will never know a happy 
day more, especially now that I’m to 
be separated from you. I know, too, 
how you will miss your own Rose, 
whose hands were so tender about 
you at all times that you required 
attention ; and indeed, father, [ will 
miss you too, for eure we were all 
the worl 1 to each other.’ 

The hard and selfish heart of old 
Rat was touched—nay, his very resolu- 
- we is staggered, and a refiection 

ruck him that after all perhaps he 
was doleg a wrong thing in urging 
on this marriage. It was too late 
now, however, to recede; the party 
had all assembled, the bride was 
dressed, the hour was come, and 
after all what would it end in but 
that in the course of a short time, as 
thousands of other girls like her who 
did not know their own minds had 
done before her, she would settle 
down into contentment and happiness? 
To retreat now then, was out of the 
question, and would be disgraceful 
and scandalous. Still, when he looked 
into his daughter's face, and read the 
ghastly page of sorrow which it pre- 
sented, he wished that he had taken 
a different course, and not urged her 
to such a state of despair and misery. 
As he thought it over, however, he 
felt once more that it was too late, 
and that any obstruction to the mar- 
riage was at present out of the ques- 
tion. 

There is no doubt, on the contrary, 
that Solomon that morning was in 
great glee, his spirits were exuberant, 
yet there was an occasional pause in 
his buoy: ancy when he bethought him 
of Katsey’s money, the long leases, 
and the large produ tive farm. Not- 
withst: uding all this, however, he 
Was a rejoicing map. Rose wasa 
lovely girl, her father too was rich, 
although by no means so wealthy as 
Katsey’s mother was reputed to be ; 
nor had he his farm foran almost ne- 
miu rent as she had; still Rose was 
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beautiful, she was dutiful and affec- 
tionate to her father, and would make 
a pliant and obedient wife. So far 
so good, and the man was happy and 
in the best of spirits. Now Solomon 
was cautious and suspicious besides, 
When his party were all ready, they 
set out for Father M‘Cardle’s house 
in the Carr, which was the name of 
the townland in which that reverend 
gentleman lived. It was quite in the 
neighbourhood, and of course they 
had but a short distance to go. Ere 
they had proceeded far, however, 
Solomon started, 

“Begad,” said he, “T must go back ; 
I forgot to do something very im:por- 
tant. Do you all go on, however; I 
will cut across the Dumbhill and 
overtake you before you reach the 
Carr.” 

The fact was, chat on the preceding 
night he had left a large suin of money, 
received the day before in the fair of 
Aughnacloy, lying loose in his breeches 
pocket ; and as his house, in conse- 
quence of the license usually per- 
mitted upon this festive occasion, 
was in a state of topsy turvy and dis- 
order, he took it into his head that 
some one might make free with it in 
his absence. He accordingiy returned 
to secure it, and as he had said took 
his way across the Dumbbill. His 
party in the meantime proceeded to 
the priest’s house, without eutertain- 
ing the slightest apprehension that 
any delay should or could take place 
on his part. On arriving there they 
found the wretched bride and her 
party awaiting them, and nothing 
now remained to prevent the marriage 
but the presence of the bridegroom. 
A quarter of an hour passed, half an 
hour passed, an hour passed; and we 
need scarcely say that the individuals 
assembled began to experience first 
discomfort, then surprise, astonish- 
ment, and ultimately alarm. What 
could be the cause of his absence ? 
The man that was leaping out of his 
skin with delight, and thought every 
minute a day until he should get 
married! Nothing in fact could ex- 
ceed their consternation. 

Now it is frequently the custom cn 
sucH occasions, in some parishes al- 
ways—at least it wassoin our young 
days—to bring a fiddler with the bride- 
groom's party, in order that those 
who attend the wedding may have a 
dance in the priest’s barn, and in some 
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publichouse on their way home 
where they stop to obtain refresh- 
ments. 1n the priest’s barn, on thia 
oceasion, not ak were a portion of 
the weddineers as they are called, 
assembled, but a good many of the 
young men and maidens of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, who had come 
to join the dance; which also was 
formerly the custom. Among those 
were Mat Magennis, accompanied by 
his uncle ; whilst Rat Renehan, and 
the seniors of the party, together with 
the bride remained in the priest’s par- 
lour. Poor Rose, we may add, felt no 
inclination for dancing anymore than 
her manly lover, who was only there 
as a spectator, simply in accordance 
with the promise which he had made 
to the mysterious mendicant. 
“Uncle,” said he, drawing the old 
man aside, “what do you think of 
this? As God is above me, he said 
that if I'd follow his advice and come 
here to-day, I'd have a happy heart. 
You know I tould you this morning 
everything that I knew about him.” 
“You did, Mat, and it’s because 
you placed that confidence in me, that 
I came here with you, in ordher to 
see it out. There’s something strange 
in it every way; nearly an hour's 
gone, and there’s no sign of Solomon.” 
Solomon certainly had not yet made 
his appearance; but in order to ac- 
count for this fact, we must beg our 
readers to trace his footsteps while 
absent. We have said that in order 
to save time he had stated his inten- 
tion of crossing the Dumbhill, and 
he accordingly kept his word. We 
also stated, further back, that a por- 
tion of that Hill had been set aside for 
pasture, and on this portion of it it 
was that Renehan’s men had taken 
their breakfast, as we have already 
informed the reader. Here, then, was 
the spot where the inhospitable and 
nurious man had refused to allow 
is daughter the simple and accus- 
tomed gratification of throwing the 
small f ents of their meal as a 
dole to the r fairies. Over this 
had Mat Magennis’s uncle passed 
when he fell down helpless, and would 
ere long have become insensible, had 
not his affectionate nephew come to his 
assistance. Over this identical spot, 
too, had jolly Solomon passed on his 
return to secure his money ; and 
there he might have lain long enoug?, 
had not a little boy, called a herc- 
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candy, from his occupation of tending 
cattle, been sent by Rat Renehan to 
watch the cows, and take care that 
they should not trample upon and in- 
jure the newly set potatoes. The in- 
fluence of the “ Hungry Grass” was 
exercised with more than usual seve- 
rity upon selfish and hard-hearted 
Solomon. When the boy came to see 
why he fell, and what could have 
been the matter with him, he found 
that he was speechless and apparently 
insensible. Hie thought the man was 
dead, and with all expedition made 
his report to the aalehibeene accord- 
ingly. The latter having procured a 
door, came immediately to convey the 
unfortunate bridegroom home ; but 
upon consulting with each other, they 
deemed it better to carry him directly 
to the priest’s house, in the hope that 
he might be able to render him some 
assistance ; or, at all events, to admi- 
nister to him the last sacrament, pro- 
vided it might be found that life was 
in him. It was, then, when those 
who were assembled there, now in a 
state of the greatest excitement at his 
unaccountable absence, that he was 
presented to them, heels foremost, 
upon the door. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the alarm and dismay occasioned 
by his appearance in such a state ; and, 
of all days in the year, upon that of 
his wedding, just when his foot was 
upon the very threshold of happiness. 
All that was evil about him, (and 
there was enough,) all his mockery of 
the poor and distressed—all his noto- 
rious dishonesty and his wanton hard- 
ness of heart—all, all were forgotten in 
this terrible and unexpected event. 
On examining him there was only 
one opinion among them, that the ill- 
fated and unfortunate man was past 
all hope and all remedy. 

“This,” said the priest, “is cer- 
tainly a most unfortunate circum- 
stance ; there can be no marriage 
here on this day. My friends, you 
must return home, and let the melan- 
eholy fate of this man be a warning 
to you all that you should hold your- 
selves always prepared for death, for 
you see clearly that no one can tell at 
what hour it may come upon him.” 

“Begging your pardon, sir,” said 
Mat’s uncle, advancing into the mid- 
dle of the room as he spoke, “this 
marriage was eehalaerel. by every 
ne that knew the parties and 

eard of it, to be one that eouldn’t be 
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attended with either good luck or 
happiness. The poor girl herself was 
forced to it, at a time when every- 
body knew that her heart was fixed 
upon another. Her father refused 
the man she loved because he was 
poor ; but he’s my nephew, and I say 
fre's no longer poor. All that I have 
I bestow upon fies, and have left him 
in my will that I made no longer ago 
than yesterday. And now, I say, 
what has happened cannot be un- 
done ; but, in the mean time, I can- 
not see why that ought to prevent 
two young people that loves one an- 
other from bein’ made happy this very 
minute. Rat Renehan, you would 
have given your daughter to my 
nephew if I had consented to help 
him with my property. Now, I say, 
I do consent ; from this day out, pro- 
vided his reverence marries them this 
minute, he is and will be masther 
of all I’m worth. Speak up, Rat 
Renehan, for it’s now or never. I owe 
my life to this boy, and I'll stand by 
him to the last. Speak up, then, I 
say, for it’s now or never.” 

Renehan was not prepared for such 
a quick and determined turn of good 
fortune in favour of his daughter. 
He had that very morning expe- 
rienced some twinges of remorse on 
witnessing the utter misery which 
she felt, and now that an opportunity 
of marrying her to the man of her 
own heart and affections, and that 
man no longera poor man, had come, 
he thanked God that it had come, 
and immediately gave his consent 
to their union. 

* Rose,” said he, “what do you 
say? I know what you think.” 

“Oh, no,” she replied, “not on 
this day, not on this day; it wouldn’t 
be right or becomin’.” 

On this day,” replied old Magen- 
nis; “‘either now or never. If you 
are not married before you leave this 
room, I will burn the will I made and 
leave my nephew just as I found 
him. If you are not his wife, Rose, 
I desert him.” 

What could poor Rose do? There 
was to have been a wedding; every 
one was prepared for it. Rose was 
pressed, her father was pressed, the 
priest was pressed; and we all 
know that a willing heart is easily 
pressed. In fact, the parties pre- 
sent insisted that the marriage 
should go on: and that those who 
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had been designed for each other by 
God and their own hearts, should 
then and there be united. Modest 
and delicate Rose suffered herself to 
be at length prevailed upon, and the 
ceremony accordingly took place with 
the consent of all present. The mo- 
ment it was over and the bride kissed 
by her exulting husband, that worthy 
young fellow addressed himself to the 
spectators. 

“ Wait a little,” said he; ‘who 
knows but there may be life in poor 
Solomon yet? Stay as you are for a 
few minutes till I see him.” 

He then passed into the priest’s 
kitchen, where he was provided with 
a farrel of oaten-bread ; from thence 
he proceeded to the door on which 
Solomon lay stretched ; he seized him 
by the collar of the coat; he raised 
him up; he shook him; and after a 
little found that he breathed. He 
then opened his mouth, and crum- 
bling a portion of the bread into it, 
the man made an effort and swallowed 
it. The effect was astonishing. He 
opened his eyes, and looking about 
him, exclaimed— Give me more of 
that, I am perishing with hunger.” 
He then took a few mouthfuls vora- 
ciously, after which he rose up with 
as much strength and vigour as ever 
he had possessed in his life. 

“God bless me!” said he, “ what 
was the matter? What has happened 
me? Where isRose? The dear girl 
must have been been sadly disappoint- 
ed. All’s right, however ; here I am, 
and now let our marriage go on.” 

“I’m afeard, Solomon,” said Mat, 
looking at him with a comic grin; 
“Tm afeard, my worthy friend, that, 
as the proverb goes, you're a day 
afther the fair. Do you see this sweet 
and purty girl here ?” 

“Do I see her? To be sure I do.” 

‘Well, then, you see my wife; for 
T assure you, Solomon, that we've 
just got married as fast as the church 
could make us. His reverence here 
has buckled us to for life, with the 
full consent of all parties, while you 
were taking a comfortable nap on 
the door there.” 

Solomon, on hearing the corrobora- 
tion of this from the priest and all 
who were present, seemed certainly 
rather nettled ; but still the disap- 

intment did not appear to lie so 
heavily tipon him as might have been 


expected, He gazed around him, 
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however, with considerable astonish- 
ment; and as he did, it so happened 
that the first person his eyes rested 
on was Miss Katsey M‘Faudeen, 
dressed in complete panoply, horse- 
whip and all; for, indeed, she seldom 
or never went without it. 

Katsey on catching his eye laughed 
very heartily at his discomfiture, and 
said— 

“T think, Solomon, after all we 
had better do it ; it’s a clear case that 
the noose was made for us above. 
What do you say? Shall it be a 
match? Think of my mother’s cash, 
and the long leases. Now or never, 
as Andrew Magennis said.” 

Solomon scratched his head with a 
puzzled face ; but, after a little hesita- 
tion, he said— 

“Why then, Katsey, if I have been 
disappointed in one wife, I'll show 
them that ’'m not so far gone but I 
can get another, and every bit as 
quickly as she got a husband too. 
So, in the name of God, here’s, as 
you say, for your mother’s purse, and 
the long leases.” 

Now all this, in the first place, was 
considered an excellent piece of fun 
and banter by the spectators; but 
judge of their astonishment on seeing 
the pair in question seriously kneel 
down before the priest, and on wit- 
nessing, too, that worthy gentleman 
solemnly =a the ceremony of 
marriage between them. 

When it was duly solemnized, 
Katsey, who seemed to enjoy the thing 
very much, addressed her husband in 
the following words :— 

“Well, darlin’,” said she, “ didn’t 
I tell you the other day that I’d have 
the cookin’ of you yet, and so I will; 
and if I don’t do you to a turn, I’m 
not here.” And as she uttered the 
words, she significantly shook the 
horsewhip at him as an illustration 
of her meaning. 

We need scarcely say now that thé 
parish of Clogher ;—the town of Clos 
gher, by the way was formerly a city, 
the city of theGolden Stone—cloghoir 
being in English the golden stone— 
but Ireland will never be without a 
blunder ; no matter, the more the 
merrier ;—at all events, the townand 
parish were in an ecstatic tumult of 
fun, delight, and rejoicing at the 
double marriage that had been ac- 
complished so comically. Jemmy 
Breen, the sexton, rang the cathe 
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‘dral bells to a merry tune, and the 
good old Protestant Bishop, Porter, 
absolutely relaxed from his dignity and 
laughed heartily at the double event. 
Here was Solomon Saveall, the son 
of extortion, the unconquered hero 
of knavery, the merry miser, the 
knave, the cheat, and the heart of 
stone, here was he with all his selfish- 
ness, with all his caution and shrewd 
dexterity of management,seen by his 
neighbours going off to priest M‘Car- 
dle’s house to get married to the amia- 
ble, good, and beautiful Rose Renehan ; 
and returning from the said house 
tacked hard and fast to one of the 
most formidable and tremendous vi- 
ragos that ever was in the parish ; and 
that, too, with the appropriate em- 
blem of her authority, the redoubta- 
ble horsewhip firmly tucked under 
her athletic arm. This triumph over 
Solomon was what set honest Jemmy 
Breen and his bells agoing, and the 
people, too, into such a fury of de- 
ight. 


The next morning Mrs. Saveall, a 
name anything but appropriate in her 
person, came down stairs, and when 
she and Solomon met at breakfast, 
she whipped off a glass of excellent 
Ballygawly whiskey, and thus ad- 
dressed him. 

“ Now, Solomon, I have you at 
last, and upon my word and con- 
science I'll take care of you. The 
principle upon which you married me 
was like every thing else you do and 
think, merely selfish. You were dis- 
appointed in getting Rose Renehan, 
and for her sake I am glad of it ; then 
why did you marry me? [I'll give 
you your own words—here’s for 
your mother’s purse and the long 
leases. Now, in the first place, I have 
to tell you that neither my mother 
nor myself are worth six pence if our 
debts were paid ; and in the next place 
I have to inform you that the long 
leases expired yesterday ; but then 
you know if you lost the leases, you 
gained a wife that will put you 
through your facings :—hem !” 

We would not for the world at- 
tempt to describe the hue of Solo- 
mon’s complexion whilst listening to 
those unex and astounding re- 
velations, but it is said to have re- 
sembled the pale side.of a lobster’s 
claw. In fact this day closed Solo- 
mon’s glory. Henceforth he was a 
subdued man, the swagger was tho- 
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roughly taken out of him, be became 
in fact a grave perso: , and almost 
forgot how to agi. tet what was 
more and by far the greatest miracle 
of all, honest Katsey absolutely made 
him benevolent and taught him cha- 
rity to the poor. Scarcely a case of 
distress or affliction was ever brought 
to her knowledge to which she did 
not prevail upon her generous hus- 
band to contribute. We will not al- 
lude to the kind of logic by which 
she convinced him ; but we will say 
that she had the grace to give him as 
much credit in the eyes of the world 
for the act as if it had been a volun- 
tary one. In due time poor Sol. as- 
sumed or rather shrunk into his pro- 
per dimensions. In fact he becamea 
poor, cowardly, sneaking, subdued 
sinner—with no character, no voice, 
no authority in his own house, in 
which he only found himself a lodger 
upon sufferance. His face became 
ashy, his voice infirm and submis- 
sive, his squint perplexing, but still 
with a good deal of circumspective 
terror in it ; altogether the neighbours 
began to pity him, and to offer him 
consolation. This, however, he re- 
fused in any shape unless that of 
whiskey. He began to slip into town, 
either to Jemmy M‘Quade’s public- 
house, or to Andy Trimble’s. He 
began to get shaky on his legs, to talk 
of Rusiionss and Retributive Jus- 
tice, and to give strong hints that he 
intended to change his lodgings. In 
this he was serious, for he kept his 
word sooner than was expected. He 
went to bed one night without exactly 
understanding what he did, but some- 
how poor Solomon forgot to awaken. 
He now lies buriedin the south side of 
Clogher churchyard, with a grave of 
course, but without any monument or 
record except'what is to be found in 
these pages. His wife survived him 
many years, still played cards, tossed 
up with her workmen of a Saturday 
night for double or quits, was kind 
and charitable to the poor, and 
though rude, boisterous and rough, 
left a good name and kind recollections 
behind her when she d k . 

To return to Rose and the morning 
after the happy marriage. Our su- 
perstition has a double meaning, one 
signifying Yair Gurtha, or the Hungry 
Grass, the other Far Gurtha, or the 
Man of, H On the morning 
after the marriage it became known, 
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principally through a weird woman 
strongly suspected of being a witch, 
(and not without good reason, for she 
was both old and decrepid) by name 
Mary M‘Quade from Aughentain,— 
that the incidents which occasioned 
the two marriages in a manner so 
contrary to the expectations of the 
pv concerned, were brought about 

y the facts that old Magennis and 
Solomon Saveall had passed over 
hungry grass, and hence the results 
that occurred. This, however, was 
not all. She informed them that the 
next harvest’s crop would be a failure, 
and the following year a year of fa- 
mine and consequent pestilence. It 
was well known in several parts of 
Ireland, she said, that the Far Gurtha, 
or Man of Hunger, never made his 
appearance in the country that it was 
not followed by famine and death. 
He went about, she added, in the 
very shape of Hunger, an old man 
scarcely able to walk, asking charity 
here and there as if at the very point 
of death from starvation. It was 
well for those who assisted him, but 
wo to the man or woman who put him 
away with a hard answer. 

Be this as it may, the prognostica- 
tion associated with his appearance 
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was wofully and fearfully verified. 
The next year is still painful to the 
recollections of those who remember 
it. And here again we return to 
Rose. During the prevalence of the 
famine, and the decimating epidemic 
which it generated, she was a minis- 
tering angel to the poor and friend- 
less. She and her husband lived 
with her father ; and we cannot pay 
a higher tribute to her virtues than 
to say that by her charity, her kind- 
ness, and her affection to all, but es- 
pecially to him, she ultimately suc- 
ceeded in softening and humanizing 
his hard spirit ; and that with such 
effect, that he joined her in all her 
many works of charity, and suffered 
his heart to be kindled at the flame 
of her pure and exalted devotion. 
She became the mother of a fine fa- 
mily, «1d it is ummecessary to say 
that she and her excellent husband 
enjoyed all the happiness they de- 
served, and which this earth could 
afford them in their humble but com- 
fortable state of life. And now, 
gentle reader, we have given you the 
old Irish superstition, including its 
beautiful moral, of the Fair Gurtha, 
or the Hungry Graas. 


READINGS FROM THE COLLOQUIES OF ERASMUS. 


COLLOQUY THE EIGHTH. 


“ OPULENTIA SORDIDA,” OF THE MISER. 


A eatery of Dutch paintings—the 
Dutch corner of a gallery—nay, even’ 
the smallest cabinet collection of ori- 
ginals, or copies of old Dutch mas- 
ters—is, in fact, as nothing without 
its specimen, in some one of the mani- 
fold Dutch manifestations of the cha- 
racter, of that unaccountably eccen- 
tric, close-fisted old cove—the miser. 
Without Aim, with his customary ca 

and ine, and bags full of guild- 
ers, your collection of Dutch mas- 
ters—you Mynheer—what’s this you 
call yourself—is in our eyes, give us 
leave to tell you, not worth as much 
asastiver. It is incomplete, scant, 
imperfect ; has a certain air of emp- 
tiness about it, a certain want of ef- 
fect ; and is, in short, for all the 
world, as the old comparison hath it— 


like the representation ¢ Hamlet, 
with the of Hamlet, by particu- 
lar dediae conittal. No, dear worthy 
patron of theart pictorial—No :—thou 
may’st have in thy collection ale- 
houses, and kitchens, and market- 
places; and blacksmiths’ shops ; thou 
may’st be rich in ponderous burgo- 
masters, in jaunty, smirking, buxom, 
roundabout Is, in oe 
toping, vagabondizing loiterers, kill- 
ing time over swipes and tobacco, or 

ing their sense of sound with 
guitars, or fifes, or hurdy-gurdics ; 
thou may’st exult in the possession of 
fishermen and fishmongers, in needy 
knife-grinders, and conjurors, and as- 
trologers, and alchemists ; and, again, 
being of rural tastes, thou may’st be 
the proprietor of horses, and dogs; 
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and sheep, and sleek “ short horns” 
of the genuine old Dutch breed, and 
pleasant stripes of flat pasture, and 
windmills, and tow-boats on willow- 
fringed canals ; or mayhap thou hast 
come into the ownership of some one 
or more of Master Philip Wouver- 
mans’ hunting parties, or halts of ca- 
valry, or rasping skirmishes a la Cos- 
sack, and Bas i-Bazouk ; or, peradven- 
ture, with the aid of the Vanderveldes, 
thou hast been laying up astock of men- 
of-war, and merchantmen, and cock- 
boats, and pinnaces, and cutters, and 
wherries, and luggers, and brigs, and 
schooners, and what not, of naval 
architecture—to say nothing of calms, 
and gales, and hurricanes, and sea 
fights,—in short of all this, most 
worthy and notable patron of the fine 
arts, you may chance to be in proud 

ssession, and of a deal more too 
into the bargain, that we have not 
time or breath just at present to enu- 
merate ; and yet, what is, or what 
were, this same pictorial collection, 
give us leave to ask, without your 
including therein not one specimen 
merely, but several and sundry spe- 
cimens of that quintessence, and, so 
to speak, personification and embodi- 
ment of the quaint, stiff, and old-fash- 
ioned, but, nevertheless, rich humour 
and vigor of the old Dutchschool—the 
miser,—that miser above all other 
misers—the dear, delightful, genuine 
old Dutch miser? What! present 
us, forsooth, with Dutch art, minus 
its misers! You might as well dream 
of presenting Italian art without its 
Madonnas. Only think for one mo- 
ment of all the misers, and grim usu- 
rious skinflints that Rembrandt alone 
has painted—-himself, by the way, one 
of the choicest specimens of the class 
that ever lived. Are there not misers 
absolutely innumerable from the pen- 
cils of Maas, Steen, Vandervenne, 
Van Ostade, and a thousand other 
Vans? Nay, did not the artistic 
Furor for miser-painting rage so high 
among the honest Hollanders, that it 
burst its way across the frontier, and 
set agog the wits of Flemish art, in 
the persons of the Teniers, Quentin 
Matsys, and innumerable others? 
The miser is, in fact, par excellence, 
and emphatically, the character of the 
Dutch school. The national taste 
and temper of the worthy Hollanders 
must, somehow or other, have a na- 
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tural bias and leaning towards this 
same subject ; the artists having made 
it their theme, at least as much with 
the view of pleasing the public, as 
with that of pleasing themselves. It 
is a curious fact indeed, no less sin- 
gular than true ; and upon which, did 
our pen take that turn, a good deal 
more might be said. 

Now, we have, in a prior part of 
these readings, observed what a very 
remarkable conformity may be traced 
between the sundry subjects of the 
Colloquies on the one hand, and those 
subjects on the other, which form 
the staple materials of the old Dutch 
school of painters. In both, we see 
thesame inns, and alehouses, and kitch- 
ens, and market-places, and road-sides, 
and gardens—the same roistering and 
rollicking, the same drinking matches, 
and merry-makings, and love-ma- 
kings ;—in both we see the same self- 
important burgo-masters, and swag- 
gering soldiers, and buxom damsels, 
and fishmongers, and butchers, and 
horsedealers, and alchemists: and, as 
honest, old “ Desiderius Erasmus 
Roterodamus” is a true Dutch artist 
of the pen, racy of the soil, and gift- 
ed, of course, with the national taste 
for miser-painting, we may see, amid 
the varied picturesqueness of his 
drollery—lifelike, and conspicuous, 
and painted in true Erasmian co- 
lours—the miseralso. In fact, unless 
he were prepared to renege and dis- 
own his dear native Rotterdam, and, 
with it, all Holland itself into the 
bargain, its tastes and its sympathies, 
how could he, a pen-and-ink artist 
moreover—a true “ word-painter,” 
as Carlyle, we believe, has the term 
—how could he, we say, with all his 
national recollections and predilec- 
tions about him, have brought him- 
self, when sketching a whole gallery 
of characters, to omit the miser from 
the lot—that character, without 
whose express pourtrayal, he would 
have felt his Colloquial Gallery to 
be painfully incomplete, and in fa- 
vour of whose pictorial presence he 
felt himself, as a Hollander, peculi- 
arly prejudiced? __ 

And now, let us, thus much premis- 
ed and without more ado, betake 
ourselves to Erasmus’s grand pen- 
and-ink cartoon of the Miser. Ah! 
here it is—the “ Opulentia Sordida,” 
a title which we have taken the li- 
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berty of paraphrasing into the title 
at the head of the previous page. 

Let us both, gentle reader, take a 
run over its beauties together. It 
will yield us, we dare avouch, no 
small amount of fun for our trouble. 

In the Colloquy before us, our 
author admirably ridicules the mean 
shifts and inventive parsimony of 
the cheese-paring tribe. A poor 
devil, who has been, for nearly a year, 
a guest in the house of a miser of the 
first water,—if we may use the ex- 
pression—has just returned home,and 
meeting one of his friends, gives him 
an account of how he has fared. Our 
returned traveller passes under the 
designation of ‘ Gilbertus,” his friend 
under that of “ Jacobus,” or in 
plain English—Gilbert and James. 
They encounter one another in the 
street, Master Gilbert being, it would 
appear, on the way to his hotel ; and 
a conversation is struck up between 
them as follows :— 

“Bless my soul!” quoth Jacobus, 
*in what part of the world have you 
been sojourning, this length of time 
past, that you return to us in such a 
singular plight? Why! you are as 
spare and lanky, as though, like the 
snipes and grasshoppers, you had 
been living upon suction; and you are 
positively nothing but the skin and 
skeleton of what you were.” 

“The very ghosts in the infernal 
regions,” rejoins our traveller, “ get 
their belly fuls of mallows and lupines, 
as the poets tell us; but, for the last 
ten months, I have been living in a 
place where, egad, I could not procure 
even that same.” 

“Where thedeuce wasthis——prithee 
tell me?” inquires Jacobus. “ Mayhap 
you had the honour of serving aboard 
the galleys ?” 

‘“‘ By no means,” replies the other, 
“ T was spending my time at Venice.” 

“And in that most opulent city, 
do you tell me now that you were ac- 
tually near perishing of hunger ?” 

“Ay indeed, that I do—no mis- 
take about it.” 

“What the deuce ! 
money I suppose ?” 

“Plenty of money! Ay, and plenty 
of friends to boot !” 

“Indeed ! And what, pray, in the 
name of wonder, was the reason ?” 

“Pll tell you,” replies Gilbert. “TI 
was the guest, you must know, to my 
cost, of a certain personage, not alto- 
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gether a stranger to you--old Signior 
Antronius.” 

“What !” cries Jacobus, in amaze- 
ment. “Is it that enormously wealthy 
old fellow ?” 

‘Say rather, that most sordid and 
griping old ruffian !” 

“He must, according to your 
account,” exclaims Jacobus, “ be a 
downright monster, and no less—a 
regular usus nature.” 

* Not a bit of it,’ retorts our hero 
of skin and bone. “He is only a 
sample of his miserly class—beggars 
made rich—amillionaires raised out of 
the gutter.” 

“But what was it,” inquires the 
other, “that could have induced you 
to remain in the house of such an old 
skinflint, for such a number of 
months ?” 

Our friend Gilbert explains, to the 
effect that important business was 
the cause ; and his partner in the dia- 
logue proceeds to inquire, with all the 
arnestness of an excited curiosity, 
after the manners and customs and 
waysof livingof old Signior Antronius, 
and hismagnificent household. Honest 
Gilbert readily yields his assent, add- 
ing that “it is true to a proverb 
that there is a peculiar pleasure in 
the recital of bye-gone calamities.” 

The first item in the catalogue of 
master Gilbert’s “ calamities” at Ve- 
nice is rather singular, as indeed he 
himself is free to admit. 

“During my stay there,” says he, 
“the weather was most provokingly 
abominable, and an infernal freezing, 
piercing north wind blew—blew— 
blew for three entire months; not a 
day less, I assure you. I don’t know 
how it was, but it was very curious ; 
it used to blow in regular fits of eight 
days exactly at a time. 

“ But how, in that case,” inquires 
Jacobus, “do you make it out that 
it blew, as you say, for three entire 
months? I don’t see that quite clearly.” 

“Tl explain,” pursues our narrator. 
“The wind blew dead north for eight 
days. Well, on the eighth day, just 
as regular as clock-work, round veered 
the wind, and blew south for eight 
hours ; at the end of which time back 
it veered again to its old point, and 
blew nothing but north—north—north 
for eight days more.” 

“Faith, what with such weather 
as that,” exclaims Jacobus, “and that 
same slim attenuated corpus of yours, 
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you stood in need of good roaring 
fires, I warrant.” 

“Oh, as for that,” replies Gilbert, 
“there was plenty of fire, if we only 
had wood enough ;—but that rascally 
old Antronius, that he might be at no 
expense upon that score, used to get 
a roots of trees stubbed up by 
night and dragged home—vile stumps 
that every body else had passed over 
as not worth the taking. With pieces 
of these, before they were half dried, 
the fire used to be made—a precious 
fire you may imagine—torrents of 
smoke, and not the slightest glinimer 
of a blaze; and of which the utmost 
that could be said was, not that it 
afforded any heat, but that, as long as 
it lasted, you could not exactly assert 
that there was no fire. A single dese 
of fuel morever lasted the entire day, 
so moderate was the rate of °om- 
bustion.” 

“Mercy on me,” ejaculates Jacobus, 
“it must have been a dreadful thing 
to pass the winter in that house !” 

“To pass the winter, do you say? 
Bless your soul, the summer was a 
great deal worse !” 

“Tt was?” 

“Ay——that it was; for all the rooms 
were stocked with such enormous 
quantities of fleas and bugs, that you 
could not be at ease, even during the 
day; and as for the night, it was 
quite impossible to close an eye.” 

“T protest,” exclaims Jacobus, “I 
am ~~ disgusted with such riches !” 

“Yes, and so am I,” laughingly ex- 
claims Gilbert in return; “ especially 
his riches in such minute cattle as I 
have been speaking of.” 

“Why,” observes Jacobus, “the 
women of the house must have been 
a lazy, slatternly crew ; but I really 
wonder that even Antronius himself 
was not ashamed at such goings on.” 

“Ts it he?” quoth Gilbert. “In 
what way was he brought up from his 
cradle, if not in dirt and swinishness 
of the kind? He was indifferent to 
every thing but gain ; and, I may say, 
lived every where else rather than at 
home, trafficking in every description 
of goods you can imagine: for that 
city is, as I suppose I need hardly tell 
you, one of the greatest emporiums 
of commerce in the world. You re- 
member,” he continues, “the story 
told of the great painter of antiquity, 
who — it something very griev- 
ous and deplorable indeed, if he let 
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even a single day pass over without 
making at least one dab with his 
brush. But our worthy Signior An- 
tronius, I can tell you, would esteem 
it a thing far more grievous and far 
more deplorable, were a single day to 
yass over without his securing in his 
lace some profit, or haul, or wind- 
fall. But if, on any particular occa- 
sion, this deplorable occurrence took 
place, he had a method of compen- 
sating himself at home.” 

“Why, what did he do?” enquires 
Jacobus. 

“There was,” continues our droll 
narrator, “ according to the custom of 
that city, a large watertank in the 
middle of the premises; and from 
thence he invariably used, upon those 
occasions, to draw a certain number 
of pitcherfuls, which he then and 
there incontinently distributed among 
his barrels of wine. There now, isa 
way of making profit for you.” 

“ But, perhaps,” quoth Jacobus, 
“the wine was too strong.” 

“Too strong! It was not a whit 
better than mere hogwash. In order 
to save his money, he never purchased 
any but damaged wine; and 
with this, in order that it might ap- 
pear strong, he used to mix up lees of 
at least ten years’ old, stirring and 
tossing it, and rolling the barrels most 
assiduously ; for it would go to his 
heart to let a single particle of the 
lees run to waste.” 

“ But are you aware,” inquires Ja- 
cobus, “ that, if the doctors tell truth, 
such stuff as that would give a person 
the stone ?” 

“Then the doctors are not 
astray, I can tell you; for not a 
twelvemonth passed without some in- 
mate or other of that house being 
martyred by that frightful disease : 
but as for the old fellow himself, he 
did not matter that a pin.” 

“He did not ?” 

“No, not he! He managed even to 
levy tribute upon the dead; wages, 
clothes, and the like—You under- 
stand? He was none of your proud 
aristocratic folk who would not dirty 
their fingers, forsooth, with paltry 
gains. Not he!” 

“Hollo! Why that was nothing 
but downright robbery !” 

“Tush, tush, my good friend, that 
is what your regular men of business 
designate by the term—pickings.” 

“But what,” inquires Jacol us, 
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“ did the old curmudgeon drink him- 
self 2” 

“Some of the same delicious nec- 
tar.” 

“But, must it not have disagreed 
with him—injured his constitution, in 
fact ?” 

‘““Tnjure his constitution indeed ! 
Why, bless your soul, that old rascal 
has such a stomach that he could ac- 
tually digest hay like a horse; and 
you are besides not to forget that he 
was brought up from his earliest 
childhood amid similar delicacies and 
refinements of living. But no gain, 
I can tell you, did he set down as 
more sure and absolute than this.” 

“How could he make that ap- 
pear ?” 

“Why, just calculate in this way : 
there was his old wife, there again 
were his sons, his daughter, and his 
daughter’s husband ; and, at the back 
of these, a lot of work-people and ser- 
vant-women, in all, precisely thirty- 
three mouths to provide for. Now i 
must be very plain to you that, the 
more plentifully he watered his wine, 
the less plentifully would people de- 


sire to drink of it, and the longer 
would a barrel of it last. And now I 
leave you to work out this calculation, 
viz.: if under the given circumstances 
he added a pitcherful of water every 
day, of what amount of money would 
he be the gainer at the twelvemonth’s 


end? It would be an amount, I can 
tell you, not to be sneezed at.” 

“Oh confound him! the old griping 
tinkerly dog !” 

* But,” continues Gilbert, “ he did 
not confine his ingenious manage- 
ment to wine alone. In the matter 
of bread now, for instance, he was 
equally economic.” 

“ How was that, pray ?” 

“Why he used to buy up damaged 
corn, the vilest refuse of the market, 
that other people would not actually 
be paid for carrying away ; and ashe 
got it for half nothing, here of course 
was a vast saving, in the first instance. 
And then he had a peculiar way for 
doctoring it up, and masking its abo- 
minable colour.” 

“The deuce he had !” 

“There is a kind of white clay, not 
unlike flour, a sort of fullers’ earth ; 
horses are very fond of it; you may 
often see them nibbling and _lick- 
ing it out of walls, and they eagerly 
drink the water of pools and ditches 
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sulliel with the mud of this clay. 
Well, of this stuff he used to mix one 
put in three, in the making of his 
read.” 

“Oh heavens! there was doctoring 
with a vengeance !” 

“To tell you the truth, then, the 
bread eat the better of it, and that 
was no small advantage ; but there 
was another dodge which he resorted 
to in the matter, which was very pro- 
voking indeed. The bread was all 
made in the house, but he would not 
permit a baking oftener than twice in 
the month.” 

“Why, that was giving people 
stones in earnest in place of bread !” 

“‘ Giving people stones, do you say? 
No! but giving them things a deuced 
deal harder. But, against this same 
cursed inconvenience, we were fortu- 
nate enough to discover some sort of 
remedy.” 

“Do you say so?” 

“Yes! We used to smash our bread 
in pieces, and these we used to render 
atable by setting them to steep in 
cups and bowls of our magnificent 
wine.” 

“ But one thing I want to know,” 
quoth Jacobus, ‘is—did his work- 
people put up with that sort of treat- 
ment ?” 

“Why,” replies our traveller, “I 
will tell you, in the first instance, in 
what a style of elegance the heads 
of the establishment were wont to 
be regaled; and from that you may 
easily infer for yourself, what sort 
of treatment the work-people met 
with.” 

“Oh, let me hear that by all 
means.” 

“In the first instance, then,” pro- 
ceeds Gilbert, “as for that repast 
which is vulgarly called breakfast, 
not merely was the thing itself, but 
the very name of it proscribed in the 
establishment ; and, as regards din- 
ner, which was our first meal, we 
were usually kept waiting for it till 
one or two o’clock in the day.” 

“But why were you kept waiting 
so long = 

“Why man, don’t you understand 
that we could not bring ourselves to 
sit down to dinner till the master of 
the family came home. That was 
our first meal, and then we used to 
sit down to supper, our second meal, 
at ten o’clock at night.” 

“But formerly, as I remember,” 
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quoth Jacobus, “you were the very 
fellow that would not quietly put up 
with an empty stomach.” 

“ Faith no,” replies our friend Gil- 
bert, “‘and for that same reason, I 
used to sing out to Orthrogonus, An- 
tronius’ son-in-law—he and I stopped 
in the one room—‘ Hollo, Orthro- 
gonus, I would say, ‘do the people 
of Venice fast from supper this eve- 
ning?’ Whereupon in a deprecatory 
sort of way he would reply that he 
was sure his father-in-law would now 
be soon home. Well, I would remain 
quiet then for some time, until still 
seeing no sign of any supper getting 
ready, and my stomach in fact becom- 
ing quite savage. ; ‘ Hollo, Orthrogo- 
nus,’ I would again sirg out. ‘Zounds 
man, are we all actually to perish of 
hunger this evening again?’ To this 
thep oor devil would reply that, ‘after 
all it was not so very late,’ or some- 
thing of that sort. “Well, some more 
time would slip by, till at last, when 
my unfortunate stomach could stand 
it no longer, ‘Blood and fury, Or- 
throgonus,’ I would roar out, ‘isa 
man to be absolutely starved todeath ? 
And now, at this point, when Orthro- 
gonus had exhausted all his powers 
of shuffling and procrastination, off 
he would post to the servants to tell 
them to lay the table for supper. But 
notwithstanding all this, and after 
waiting ever so long, deuce a sign 
would I see either of Antronius com- 
ing home, or of the supper coming 
up; till, at last, fairly terrified into 
compliance e by my oaths and uproar, 
downstairs would Orthrogonus go to 
where his wife, and his mother-in- -law, 
and his children were, shouting out 
to them to get ready the supper.” 

“Well, now, at least,” interposes 
Jacobus, “I suppose I may expect 
supper, in earnest.” 

“Don't be in too great a hurry !” 
replies our story teller. “All in good 
time! Well, after a while, up comes 
a limping, shambling servant, the 
very cut of old Vulcan ; and this ex- 
traordinary fish, such being one of 
his special oftices, forthwith lays the 
tablecloth. That now you may call 
the first fair prospect of supper. 
Matters being in this state, there is 
another long pause, until at length, 
after a deal of calling and hallooing 
to the servant, up he comes a second 
time with a lot of crofts and bottles 
filled with cold water—the water 
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being, I must indeed in justice admit, 
very pure and fresh.” 

“ That, I suppose,” quoth Jacobus, 
we may call the second prospect of 
supper. 

“Don’t be in too great a hurry, I 
repeat,” replies our friend Gilbert. 
“The water being deposited on the 
table, there would now be another 
provoking delay, till at last, after the 
most horrible bawling and yelling for 
the servant, in he “hobbles with a 
fiagon of that magnificent dreggy 
nectar or hogwash that you wot of.” 

“ Hurrah! Bravo !” ironically 
cheers Jacobus. 

“But, remember,” continues Gil- 
bert, “that the bread has not yet 
made its appearance; so that still, and 
for so far, there is no danger of any 
commencement of supper; for what 
wretch is there under the sun, who, 
famishing though he were, would 
willingly put such wine as that upon 
an empty stomach ? And now there 
is another long pause, during which 
we actually bawl and halloo ourselves 
hoarse, till, in fine, in shuffles the 
old servant with a couple of loaves of 
that superb household bread, so stale 
and stony, that a bear I can tell you 
would find it a hard job to craunch a 
piece of it between his teeth.” 

“Well, now,” exclaims Jacobus, 

‘you cannot die of sheer hunger, at 
al events.’ 

And now our friend Gilbert goes 
on to describe how, at this stage of 
afiairs, and when it was, in fact, ever 
so late, the old master-miser and 
arch-skinflint himself used ordinarily 
to come home—a piece of coincidence, 
by the way, not to be wondered at, 
when we call to mind that all the 
abominable procrastination which we 
have just been laughing over was 
nothing else than an elaborate system 
of shifts and dodges got up to kill 
time until the auspicious moment at 
last came round, destined to bless the 
mutinous stomachs of his half-starved 
household with his suwpper-conferring 
presence. But when such individuals 
as Orthrogonus, and his wife and 
mother-in-law, could, as old Nap used 
to say, “cover themselves with 

glor y,” by the elimination of all sorts 
Sf plots and stratagems for tempora- 
rily bilking honest folks out of their 
suppers, are we for a moment to think 
so meanly of Antronius himself, that 
prince of starvelings, as to suppose 
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that he had not in reserve for such 
critical occasions some grand, impo- 
sing and peculiar manceuvres of his 
own? Into the knowledge, then, of 
a couple or so of the most effective of 
what we may be allowed to call the 
supper manceuvres of Signior Antro- 
nius does our humorous narrator 
straightway initiate his companion. 
One of those devices he describes as 
follows :— 

“Sometimes,” quoth he, “and this 
used to be a most inauspic ious preli- 
minary—a woful prognostic of a bad 
supper—we would hear him, on his 
coming home, moaning and groaning, 
and complaining that he had a fright- 
ful pain in his stomach.” 

“But how,” inquires Jacobus, 
“could there be any evil prognostic 
in that ?” 

“Why simply thus,” replies Gil- 
bert, “that, under ‘these cireum- 
st ances, not one solitary dish would 
be served up to table; for how 
do you imagine that anything could 
be got ready and the master of the 
house ill ?—your host, too, only the 
consider it! How could you have 
heart to think of eating in fact any 
supper at all, and he, poor devil, laid 
up with the mulligrubs in his 
stomach ?” 

** But used he be really sick ?” in- 
quires Jacobus. 

“ Ay, of course, to be sure he used,” 

replies our story-teller, ‘‘so despe- 
rately sick that ‘he would be able to 
make a clean sweep of half a dozen of 
crammed fowls at a meal ; that is, if 
anybody were obliging enough to give 
them to him for nothing.” 

Ouramusing friend Gilbert next pro- 
ceeds to give his companion some ac- 
count of the ordinary economy of 
Signior Antronius’ supper-table. In- 
dependently, then, of that truly 
matchless wine and bread, already so 
satisfactorily described, it appears 
that ‘‘a platter of mashed beans, 
hardly worth half a stiver,” consti- 
tuted the grand and opening delicacy 
of the meal—a delicacy of which the 
signior himself professed to be im- 
moder: ately fond, and which he highly 
extolled for its wholesome properties, 
inasmuch as beans, he said, “ con- 
tained a certain sovereign medical 
virtue, curative of all diseases.” To 
this was superadded a wofully in- 
abundant supply—a most plentiful 
lack of “salad soaked in vinegar, but 
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without a solitary drop of oil ;” and 
the closing constituent of the gene- 
rous repast was, in compliance for- 
sooth with the fashionable usage of 
the time, a certain guantum of cheese ; 
and this, as honest Gilbert repeatedly 
conveys the fact, of a quality pecu- 
liarly rare and everyway in keeping 
with the other standard provisions 
and purveyances of the establishment. 

“ But was this,” inquires Jacobus, 
“the sort of supper you used always 
get !” 

“Why, yes,” replies our narrator, 
“at least with very little exception. 
On an odd occasion, now and then, 
when he had been particularly lucky 
in his business speculations, and had 
made some great haul or other, he 
would be a little more liberal in his 
hospitality.” 

“Indeed! What used he do ?” 

“Why,” replies Gilbert, ‘ he would 
send out one of the servants with a 
penny to buy some grapes ; and, oh! 
we used all reg: ard that as such a 
treat.” 

““ByJove, [believe you, poor deyils !” 

“Of course,” quoth Gilbert, ex- 
planatorily, “that would be when 
grapes are in season, and are, as you 
know, to be had very cheap there.” 

“ But, did he never stand a treat 
except at that time of the year ?” 

“Oh, bless you, yes. There is a 
number of poor people in that city 
the owners of little yawls and skiffs, 
who employ themselves in g vathering 
and dredging quantities of periwin- 
kles, which are very ; plentiful in the 
lagunes, and con’ ‘they hawk about 
the streets, uttering, at the same time, 
a pec uliar cry, Ww tich signifies that 
they have periwinkles for ‘sale. Well! 
from these hawkers he would some- 
times order a ha’porth of periwinkles, 
and, laws! what a twittering of ex- 
citement there would be, to be sure ! 
You would actually think that there 
was a wedding in the house. A fire 
would have to be lighted specially ; 
though indeed I must say that peri- 
winkles require very little cooking. 
This magnificent dish used to be 
served up after the cheese, as a sort of 
dessert.” 

“ Ha, ha!” laughs Jacobus. “Oh! 
there’s a dessert ! “But, I say, did he 
never clap any regular ‘fish or flesh on 
the table ?” 

“Oh, indeed, to give him his due, he 
did. In fact, I shamed him by my conti- 
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nual grumbling and remonstrances to 
such a degree, that he began to manage 
these matters in a really creditable, 
and even rather splendid sort of a 
way. As often as he fancied playing 
the luxurious epicure—the Lucullus, 
as we may say—this now was about 
the way he used to get on.” 

“Oh,” eagerly exclaims Jacobus, 
“by all means do—let me hear that.” 

Our worthy, half-starved satirist 
now proceeds to describe in detail the 
sumptuous entertainments which his 
unfailing pertinacity of grumbling 
occasionally shamed the signior out of. 

“In the first place then,” quoth 
Gilbert, “ there was served up a sort 
of weak soup or slop, which had been 
concocted in the following choice fa- 
shion—A pot filled with water was 
placed upon the fire ; into this were 
thrown certain fragments of that 
coarse cheese aforesaid, which through 
length of keeping had become actu- 
ally as hard as a rock, so that it 
would take a right strong clip of 
a axe to knock a piece out of it. 

ell, the bits of cheese, as the water 
became heated, began to soften and 
dissolve, and make the water muddy, 
so that when the decoction was com- 

leted, you could not exactly say that 
it was nothing but mere water. With 
this magnificent soup our stomachs 
were regaled in the first instance.” 

“Slop fit for the pigs !” ejaculates 
Jacobus. 

Gilbert then proceeds to describe, 
as the next item in those rare and ex- 
ceptional banquets, a certain very 
scanty dish of tripe, which from 
his statement must have been any- 
thing but appetising. “ If, however,” 
adds he qualifyingly, “it should 
happen to be a fish day, we would 
be treated in place of this dainty 
with a couple of flounders or so, and 
these moreover none of the largest— 
a precious allowance among seven or 
eight hungry guests.” 

“ And would there be nothing else ?” 
inquires Jacobus. 

“Nothing, except indeed some of 
that stony cheese I have told you of.” 

“Mercy on us!—a modern Lu- 
cullus with a vengeance !” 

And now at this stage of the Col- 
loquial scene our most worthy friend 
Jacobus frankly declares, “that hiscu- 
riosity so far from being satisfied, has 
been merely stimulated by his com- 
rade’s recital ; and he proceeds to ques- 
tion the latter, still further in detail,as 
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to the supper and other dietary eco- 
nomy of Antronius and his munifi- 
cently managed household. He is 
straightway informed, and at full 
length, of the order in which Antro- 
nius, his guests, and family sat down 
to table—of the devices of Antronius 
by making ramparts of bottles, &c., 
to appropriate to his own use the 
leading dainties of the table—of the 
absolute host of people that were 
maintained upon the scraps and leav- 
ings—and, among other points, last 
though not least, of the period of 
time consumed at table, which, how- 
ever extended in the case of the 
Signior and his immediate family and 
guests,—a fact necessarily arising from 
the hardness of the cheese and the 
bread,—was of a very different dura- 
tion indeed in the case of the unfortu- 
nate devils of work people, who, “for 
gulping down whatever diet they got, 
were scarcely allowed halfan hour’s re- 
spite from work for the entire day.” 

“Well,” exclaims Jacobus, “ your 
German workpeople would never 
stand such treatment as that. An 
hour, at least, they must have, and 
no less, for their breakfast, an hour 
and a-half for dinner, and two hours 
for supper; and unless into the bar- 
gain they are stuffed with fine fish 
and flesh, washed down moreover 
with capital wine, they account 
themselves injured men, and striking 
work forthwith, they take French 
leave of their masters, and are off a 
soldiering to the wars.” 

“Every nation,” quoth Gilbert, 
“has its own peculiar manners and 
notions. Those Italians now, for in- 
stance, set very little store upon 
their stomachs ; they prefer money 
to eating, and are abstemious and 
sober, not only from custom, but 
from nature.” 

“ As I see matters now,” exclaims 
Jacobus. “ What I wonder at is, not 
as I did before, that you have returned 
to us so slim and wasted, but that in 
fact you have returned to us alive at 
all. You, moreover ; a fellow who 
had been accustomed to all sorts of 
delicious fare—capons and partridges, 
and pigeons, and pheasants, and 
what not !” 

“T was regularly done for, sure 
enough,” quoth our story teller, so- 
lemnly, “ if I had not fished out some 
remedy or other. As a prop to my 
sinking constitution, 1 contrived to 
get the quarter of a boiled chicken 
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served up tome at each of m) 
meals.” 

“Ah! ha!” 
“now I 
earnest.” 

‘By no means,” replies Gilbert 
“T was very little better off, after 
all. In order to save money, they 
used to buy me the most miserable 
and raseally little chickens, so small 
that half a dozen of them would not 
make a mouthful for one good lump 
of a Hollander, if his appetite were 
fairly in order. And then again, 
the chickens that would be boug rhit 
would not geta solitary grain of fe red- 
ing, for that would cost money, so 
that the unfortunate birds would be 
nothing but skin and bone, and ac- 
tually more dead than alive. Of 
a fowl of this description then, a 
wing quarter, or a leg quarter, as 
the case might be, was given to 
me, every meal. The liver would be 
regularly given to Orthrogonus’s 
baby ; and the women used to drink 
all the broth. Nay, the wretches 
would actually pour water after wa- 
ter on my bit of chicken, so that 
when served up at table it would be 
just as dry as a cinder, and have no 
more flavour than a piece of an old 


two 


exclaims Jacobus, 
think you begin to live in 


stick, while what they gave me for 


broth was nothing but plain water.” 

“* And yet,” observes Jacobus, “I 
have heard that poultry are most 
plentiful in that city, of fine quality, 
and remarkably cheap. 

“ And you have heard the truth,” 
replies Gilbert, “but these people 
would rather have money than poul- 
try, any day—no matter how cheap 
it might be.” 

“Heaven preserve us !” ejaculates 

Jacobus. ‘ Why you aad 1 not de- 
serve greater esac grag not even if 
you had murdered the Pope, or per- 
pe trated some other une mpmpled enor- 
mity.’ 

“But talking of poultry,” ex- 
claims Gilbert, “here is another 
way in which they used to humbug 
me. You know that we abstain from 
meat two days regularly every week, 
Friday and Saturday.” 

“Egad, I do, too 
Jacobus. 


well,” replic 8 
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“ Well,” continues our story 
“ nee leaves five meat days, o1 

f which I ought t halt 
a Y iia: but the wretches never 
bought more than two chicke us inthe 
week, and so upon a Thursday they 
would pretend that they forgot to go 
to the market, or something of that 
sort ; and this trick they 1 
lest I might be tempted to eat a 
whole chicken on the Thursday, orlest 
on the other hand any part of it 

iight go to loss.” 

* Hang me,” exclaims Jacobus, “ if 
that old griping scoundrel Antre 
does not beat hollow all the 
I ever heard of. There 
Euclio the Plautus’ play.* 
Why, bless your soul, Euclio could 
not hold a candle to him. But how 
used you weet matters on fish 
1 What resource had you tien, 

should like to know ? 

‘T commissioned a frie £ mine, 
replies Gilbert, “‘to buy me on such 
days three eggs per day 
dinner, 
expense, observe, was de fray 
my own private 
again, as im the case « chickens 
the women choused in fa- 
mously. In place of my magi if i¢ - 
newly laid eggs, in the pr se 
which no expense had keel n ak 
the jades used to serve me up ones 
that would be half rotten; so that 
I thought myself very fortunate 
indeed, if out of my dai ly allowance 
of three, I could get even one that 
was at all eatable. I also, for the 
good of my health, laid in at my 
own expense a little stock of good 
wine ; but a few days afterwards, the 
same infernal she-pirates smias hed the 
lock and swallowed every drop of it, 
—a depredation by the 
the old Signior himself 
from being angry.” 

It is running our 
eyes over the last few paragraphs, to 
resist the conviction that our author, 
poor old bachelor that he was, is 
speaking, from his own bitter expe- 
rience, of those most laughable indeed 
when related, but, when actually suf- 
fered, most prove ki and patie nce- 
exhausting tantalizati -those milk- 


teller, 
each 
vo have caten 


-esor ed to 


mius 
misers 
now is 


miser, in 


two for 


and one for supper. The 
d out of 


por Ket: but 


here 
F the 


vay, at which 
was very far 


impossible, on 
i 


} 
is cols 


brated ** AVARE.” 


* the hero of the former piece, is the original of ‘* Harpagon,” the hero of the latter, 
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ings, and bilkings, and filchings, and 
fleecings, wherewith a life in “ fur- 
nished lodgings” is somehow so very 
ordinarily diversified. Often andoften, 
we are convinced, did poor old Eras- 
mus, when struggling for a livelihood 
in Paris and other cities, indignantly 
make the discovery that his cupboard 
had been invaded and ransacked ; his 
wine drunk, his eggs purloined out- 
right, or swapped for bad ones, as in 
the case of his hero, Gilbert ; to say 
nothing of those sundry enornities of 
cribbage i in markettings, &c., &c., from 
which no mortal, under the circum- 
stances, can assure himself of being 
exempt. Often too, we dare say, when 
he sought to soothe his faint and 
fevered stomach, after one of those 
bilious attacks, to which he was all 
his life so painfully subject, with one 
of the most admirable of all appliances 
for the purpose, did he discover that 
the rascally servant woman, or may- 
hap the robustious landlady herself, 
had drunk all his chicken-broth, and, 
like the women in Antronius’ house- 
hold, had served him with plain warm 
water instead. 

Most of our bachelor readers will, 
we know, appreciate these remarks, 
and even mentally append some sup- 
plementary ones of their own. But, 
by the way, and before we pass, for 
good and all, from this particular 
topic, we w ish to add, for the benefit 
of the less experienced of our own 
sadly aggrieved and grievously victi- 
mised bachelor tribe, the important 
and practically useful piece of infor- 
mation, viz., that it is, as it ought to 
be, a capital and cardinal rule with 
those who are thoroughly initiated 
into the mysteries of “furnished lodg- 
ings,” never, upon any account, unless 
indeed, under circumstances the most 
rare and the most peculiar, such, for 
example, as the presence of an availa- 
ble patent pot or saucepan with a 
padlocked lid—never, within the 
precincts of the particular sort of 
establishment in question, upon any 
account, or by any manner of means 
whatever, we will not say to get 
made, for that were an absurdity ; but 
to attempt to get made or prepared 
any of those messes or bever: ages, popu- 
larly designated by the term broth or 
soup. And so, dear inexperienced 
bachelor reader, now that thou art 
warned, rush not upon the rash essay, 
for, as sure as thou dost, there are— 
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mark us—at least about one hundred 
and fifty-one chances to one that the 
cat, or some other broth-loving animal 
which shall be nameless, will, most 
art foil and frustrate thee, 
and, so to speak, throw cold water 
me y attempt, leaving thee, in re- 
spect of the desiderated ‘result, most 
souplessly and lackadaisically minus. 

* But is it possible,” exclaims Jaco- 
bus, “‘ that there was not as much as 
one single soul -to sympathise with 
you and take pity upon you?” 

“Take pity upon me, indeed ?” re- 
joins our friend Gilbert ; “ Nay, I ap- 
peared in the eyes of these unfortu- 
nate beggars as a regular glutton and 
gormandizer ; I who used, they said, 
single-handed to devour such an enor- 
mous quantity at every meal. In 
consequence of this, I used to be con- 
tinually lectured and admonished by 
Orthrogonus, who would earnestly 
entreat me to have a particular care 
of my precious health, adding that 
the climate of Venice was an espe- 
cially ticklish and trying one, and 
that he had known of a number of 
fellow-countrymen of mine who had 
either killed themselves outright, or 
at least brought themselves to death’s 
door, by the lamentable indiscretion 
of eating more than they ought.” 

Orthrogonus, however, fails in all 
his attempts to reason our friend 
Gilbert into a more moderate system 
of diet ; but he is very far from anti- 
cipating the spectacle of impending 
horror wherewith destiny and his 
father-in-law’s gluttonous guest are 
on the point of “appalling him. Gil- 
bert, it appears, betook himself one 
day to an apothecary, in order to pur- 
chase some tonics for strengthening 
his stomach, and is spied in the shop 
by Antronius’ noble son-in-law. What 
must, on the occasion, have been his 
sensations? The man whom he had 
so frequently and so fervently recon- 
mended to live less luxuriously—to 
be less of the gourmand—to eat less, 
so far from complying with the con- 
scientious and economic suggestion, i 
actually purchasing tonics ! T with the 
object, of course, of imparting an ad- 
ditional tone and energy to his rave- 
nous stomach—in fact, to enable him 
to eat more. Seized with alarm the 
most sincere for the welfare, of course, 
of his friend, he resorts to a device of 
considerable ingenuity. 

“fe weat,” 


says Gilbert, “to a 
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certain doctor who was an acquaint- 
ance of mine, and specially requests 
him to urge and impress upon me the 
necessity forsooth of strict abstemious- 
ness in my living. The doctor forth- 
with sets about complying with his 
wish, urging the advice in question 
upoh me w ith a vast deal of perse- 
verance. I saw through the whole 
plan from the very first ; and for a 
long while I refrained from giving 
him any answer on: the subject, till 
at last, when I found that he really 
would not have done—nay, that he 
was plying me ding dong with his 
cursed pother, even more persistently 
than ever—‘ Tell me now, my fine 
fellow,’ said I to him one day, ‘are 
you saying all this to me in cool 
downright earnest, or are you only 
joking ?? ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘1 am not 
joking, I assure you; I am perfectly 
serious.” ‘Youare?’ said I. ‘May I 
then venture to enquire, what on 
earth it is that you want me to do?’ 
‘I want you,’ replied he, ‘for the 
benefit of your health, to abstain 
teetotally from suppers, and instead 
of drinking your wine pure, as I un- 
derstand you do, to mix with it, at 
the very least, half the quantity of 
water.’ I burst out into a tremendous 
horse-laugh, at this splendid piece of 
advice. ‘Ha, ha, ha! look at me,’ 
said I, ‘thin, wasted, poor skeleton 
that I am, with h: wdly a single puff 
of life in me ; what now do you ima- 
gine would become of me, if, getting 
such a dinner as I do, I were to 
force myself to do without my supper ? 
Why, man, in my state, going to bed 
supperless even once would infallibly 
be the finishing of me. Any expe- 
rience I have had of short commons 
has not been very vastly to my fancy ; 
and I assure you I do not intend to 
add to it, if I can help it. And you 
advise me too,’ said I, ‘to add water 
to my wine—to such wine as that ! 
Why, bless your soul, would it not 
be a more sensible thing to drink the 
water clean, than to dirty it first 
with wine-dregs? But I know very 
well,’ said I, ‘the why and the where- 
fore of your advising me; you were 
put up to it. Yes; and the person 
who put you up to it was that shabby 
vagabond, Orthrogonus.’ The doctor 
smiled, and proceeded to explain away 
what he had said. ‘I do not mean, 
my dear fellow,’ said he, ‘to prohibit 
you altogether from taking supper 
certainly not. I have no objection 
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now, for instance, to your partaking 
of a single egg and a single glass of 
wine along with it. That, in fact, is 
the very way I live myself. For 
supper, I get one egg boiled, and of 
this I eat half the sah myself, leav- 
ing the remainder for my son ; then 
tossing off half a glass of wine, I 
engage myself in study till it is far 
advanced in the night.’ ” 

* And do you think he was telling 
you the truth ?” enquires Jacobus. 

“The plain truth,” replies Gilbert ; 
“and I will tell you how I know. 
I was passing along the streets one 
day returning from church, when a 
person, who was in my company, call- 
ed my attention to the fact that we 
were just passing the doctor’s resi- 
dence. Of a sudden, an appetite for 
exploration came upon me; and I 
determined forthwith to make a sur- 
vey of the doctorial realm. It was a 
Sunday. I knocked at the door; a 
servant opened it. I went up stairs, 
and in 1 bolted upon the doctor. 
Himself and his son were at dinner, 
with an egg a-piece before them ; 
not a pinsworth more. 

“Why! hang them,” exclaims Ja- 
cobus, “they must have been mere 
skin and bone.” 

“Quite the contrary,” replies our 
traveller ; “they were ‘both of them 
plump and well-formed ; their com- 
plexion, clear and fresh ; ‘their cheeks 
ruddy with health, and their eyes 
lively and sparkling.” 

“Come, now,” laughingly exclaims 
Jacobus, “this is all a humbug of 
yours, I know.” 

* Not at all [ assure you,” replies 
Gilbert ; “I am telling you nothing 
but the absolute truth. Nor was the 
doctor anywise singular in subsisting 
upon such moderate allowance. Mul- 
titudes of people there lived in the 
same way, including many of the very 
wealthiest and noblest families in the 
whole city. Eating much and drink- 
ing much, I am now persuaded, are 
things entirely of custom and not of 
nature ; and were a man skilfully to 

yush on by degrees, I do not see why 

he might not reach a point of voracity 
equal with that of Milo, who, you 
know, was able to eat up an entire 
bullock in one day.” 

“Oh, merciful powers,” ejaculates 
Jacobus, “if so little as you say is 
suflicient to maintain a person in 
health and strength, only consider 
What enormous quantities of food 
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must be running to waste in Germany, 
in England, in Denmark, and in Hol- 
land.” 

* An enormous deal, indeed, I have 
no doubt,” replies our broacher of 
new notions: “to say nothing of the 
enormous waste of health 
sary consequence. - 

“ But, odd so! now that I think of 
it,” cries Jacobus; “how comes it 
that this system of small diet was so 
unsatisfactory in your own case ?” 

“ Why—because—ahem—imy con- 
stitution, I suppose, was habituated to 
a totally opposite system, and it was 
too late to break in upon old habits. 
But the fact is that it was not so 
much by the scant quantity of my food 
that I was injured, as by the rascally 
quality of it. After all, [do not say but 
that I might have done very well 
with a couple of eggs, that is, pro- 
vided they were tolerably newly laid ; 
a single glass of wine might have 
proved amply suflicient, if, instead of 
wine, I were not given the mawkish 
dregs of old barrels ; and I could have 
put up, I dare say, with half a loaf 
for my allowance, provided only that, 
in lieu of bread, I was not handed a 
piece of a brick.” 

The amusing discourse of our two 
friends here hastens to a close. 
Honest Gilbert, in the midst of his 
disclosures and disquisitions, begins 
to feel his stomach getting peckish 
and uneasy ; and, as in the case of in- 
dividuals who are pulling up flesh as 
he is, the requirements of that impor- 
tant viscus are of a very impe rious cha- 
racter, he has nothing left for it but to 
shift his quarters, with all conveni- 
ent celerity, to the hospitable shelter 
of some neigh bouring cookshop, eat- 
inghouse or tavern. But, before they 
separate, Jacobus contrives to havehis 
curiosity satisfied upon a couple of 
points, which have occurred to him in 
reference to old Antronius. The in- 
formation which Gilbert supplies un- 
der the last of the points in question 
is perhaps not without its value, as, 
in a measure, supplying the moral of 
this varied recital of miserliness and 
meanness. We are made acquainted, 
as follows, with the ultimate and, in- 
deed, very natural destiny which 
awaited all the vast hoards of wealth 
which the old Venetian miser had so 
vilely and disreputably acquired. 

“ Tell ime this, 1 prithee,” quoth 
Jacobus. “ did his sons. for whom, in 
fact, he had scraped all this wealth of 


-its neces- 
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his together—did they imitate the old 
cock, or not, in his pinching and parsi- 
moniousness /” 

“ At home, at least,” replies Gil- 
bert, “‘ they affected to do so; but 
abroad in the city they behaved ina 
manner altogether different, raking 
and carousing and frequenting gam- 
bling houses ; and while the old hunks 
himself would sincerely grudge, from 
the bottom of his heart, to lay out a 
single farthing in entertaining the 
most noble and distinguished guests 
in the world, his precious pets of sons 
used, often, lose as much as sixty 
dueats in dice-playing, at a single sit- 
ting.’ 

“ That is the w ay,” quoth Jacobus, 
sagaciously, “ that money scraped 
out of the dirt is, almost always, sure 
to go. But, I say, my g rallant sur- 
vivor of calamities, where are you 
about posting to now ?” 

“Oh, just over here,” replies 
spack-anticipating ex-traveller, “ to 
a capital old French tavern, to re- 
place on my ribs some of the fat and 
lean which I lost at Venice.” 

Hereupon the two worthy friends 
shake hands, bid mutual goodbyes, 
aud severally take their departure ; — 
( tilbe rt to the restaurateur 8, to rec ruit 
his animal forces, not, as lately at 
Venice, with an egg of most equivo- 
cal freshness, a collop of odoriferous 
tripe, or cheese of stony consistency, 
to say nothing of bread and other 
etceteras, but upon (Oh, soul exhila- 

rating, and of the cockles of the heart, 
most exaltational sounds !) “ soup, fish 
and joints,” in quantities unlimited, 
ad libitum, and to his soul’s content ; 
while, as for honest Jacobus, he may, 
for aught we know to the contrary, 
be actually under an engagement to 
spend the evening with our blithe, 
jocund, amiable and most admirable 
author; may be even now a good step 
advanced upon his way to the neat 
but unpretending lodging of the lat- 
ter, where, and to whom, within the 
next hour or so, and over a steaming 
tumbler of Hollands—“ the real 
Simon Pure,” and no mistake—he 
will have disbursed himself of a 
“ whole, full, and true account” of 
the conversation between himself and 
his spare, half-starved companion, in 
about the same terms in which you 
and I, gentle reader, have, for the last 
half hour or so, been laughingly per- 
using it together. 


our 
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BOWL OF PUNCH IN 


Some of our readers may be cognizant 
that in all sea-port towns there are 
a few old established taverns, (in the 
immediate vicinity of the docks, har- 
bours, and piers,) frequented espe- 
cially by ship-masters. Yes, “ ship- 
masters” is their ancient, legal and, 
in our opinion, ver y honours ible de 2sig- 
nation, albeit by courtesy they are 
styled captains in verbal discourse, or 
when pe ssonally addressed—and they 
vaturally relish the honorary title, 
and are punctilious concerning its ap- 
plication—although post-captain Fitz- 
Montmorency, of H.M.S. “Thunder- 
bolt,” would grimly smile, and scorn- 
fully curl his lip if the title were 
applied i in his presence to honest John 
Johnson, master of the “‘ Nancy Daw- 
son,” merchant barque. On the other 
hand, the said John Johnson would 
be mightily “ huffed,” in turn, were 
we to introdue e to him, asa “brothe r 
captain,” Thomas Deadeye, of the 
coasting sloop, “Saucy Jack,” for 
the captains of emennel age” ships, 
barques, and brigs think it quite 
injra. dig. to associate on terms of 
equality with the masters of coasting 
schooners and s sloops, whom they very 
prope rly call “ skip pers.” Yet more, 
these identical coasting skippers con- 
sider themselves deci ledly of higher 
rank than the skip ypers of ‘the “keels’ 
and “billyboys” which navigate our es- 
tuaries and tidal rivers; andthe latter, 
finally, also deem themselves a full 
degree above the masters of canal 
boats and barges. (Yet skip pers of 
small coasters, and of river craft, ay 
and even of canal barges, cail them- 
selves “ captains,” and are cntinedlie 
so addressed!) Ah, ladies and gen- 
tlemen! what a world of rank, title, 
precedence, and etiquette is this we 
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THE CAPTAINS’ ROOM. 


live in! If any democrotic donkey 
brays about “equality and fraternity” 
in your presence, rely upon it he never 
became inoculated with such an idiotic 
delusion at sea; for we will pledge 
our word that a single voyage, as one 
of a ship’s crew, would convince even 
Louis Blanc, or Redru Rollin, or any 
other ultra-revolutionary philosopher, 
that of all astounding absurdities, 
the theory of ‘equality and frater- 
nity” bears the beli !* 

To resume. We are about to spend 
an hour at one of the taverns alluded 
to, ay, and in the Captains’ Room— 
for so it is familiarly called, because it 
is specially set apart for ship-maste rs 
and their personal friends. It is a 
dark, squally evening at the latter end 
of February, and a stiff Nor-easter 
yells so savagely in our teeth, that we 
make slow headway as we W end along 
a straggling line of houses, facing the 
harbour of —— Seaport. At length 
we pause by the side of a projecting 
latticed porch, over which is firmly 
fixed a good-sized model of a ship, 
with all three topmasts struck, as 
though she were laid up in ordinary. 
This is the familiar sign of our tavern 
—The Old Ship. We enter, and ina 
couple of minutes are in the Captains’ 
Room. It is an oblong apartment, 
panelled with very dark polished ok i 
oak, which br ightly reflects the cheer- 
ing blaze of a roaring sea-coal fire, 
with a thick billet of wood—a section 
of a condemned “ cat-head”—at its 
back. Half a dozen large framed en- 
gravings of ships and marine views 
adorn the walls, and over the mantel- 
piece is a really fine old oil painting, 
representing Rodney’s victory over 
the French fleet, commanded by the 
Comte de Grasse, in the West Indies, 





* It may, however, be worth noting, that in the early years of the first French Republic, 
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on April 12th, 1782. The broad 
mantel-piece itself is ornamented with 
a beautiful little model of a full-rigged 
ship in a glass case, and divers sea 
shells and marine curiosities—the 
most notable being a fine specimen of 
the terrible weapon of the sword-fish, 
imbedded in a piece of ship’s plank 
which it had completely penetrated, 
and a huge tooth of the cachalot or 
sperm-whale, most ingeniously carved 
all over with representations of ships, 
seamen, and their sweethearts, and 
kindred subjects. A small round table 
in a corner is covered with a great 
pile of back numbers of the Shipping 
Gazette—three or four of the last pub- 
lished numbers of that excellent pa- 
per lying on the large table for the 
use of the company. Altogether, the 
Captains’ Room is a very comfortable 
rendezvous, and many captains at 
this moment sailing onevery ocean and 
sea of the globe, have spent happy 
hours here, and perchance some of 
them would be very thankful were 
they once more safely housed in The 
Old Ship. 

On our entrance, we exchange brief 
but hearty greetings with two or three 
whom we know, and then taking a 
seat, look around and listen to the 
conversation going on—putting in a 
few words now and then. Four or 
five of our countrymen are present, 
and nearly as many foreign captains. 
Ere the sederunt is over, we inciden- 


tally learn who every one is, and shall 
avail ourselves of that knowledge to 
forthwith severally introduce the 
members of the worshipful company. 
First,—Captain William Brace, of the 
barque “ Lord Melbourne,” (just ar- 
rived with a cargo of sugar from the 
Mauritius,) a very fair specimen of 
an intelligent, modest, civil, unassu- 
ming, middle aged ship-master, very 
quiet and reflective ; albeit a man who 
has experienced almost every peril 
and adventure incident to his ha- 
zardous profession. Close to him is 
a bluff, hairy, coarse-looking, slovenly 
dressed, and by no means overclean 
man, of at least fifty years of age— 
Captain Anthony Blowhard, of the 
regular Baltic trader, “ Nancy,” now 
discharging a cargo of timber and bat- 
tens from Memel. Captain Blow- 
hard is unrivalled in two respects. 
He can hail a topgallant yard in a 
voice so tremendous, that a thirty- 
two pounder could not possibly out- 
roar it; and he can sing the very 
appropriate song of “Nature and 
Nancy,” in magnificent style. Ah, 
ladies and gentlemen! we do wish 
you could only hear Captain Blow- 
hard troll forth that capital ditty, 
which he always prefaces by good- 
humouredly observing, ‘my ship is 
the Nancy, and Nancy’s my wife !” 
Tis better than listening to all your 
fine opera squallers to hear him sing— 


** Let swabs with their vows, their palaver and lies, 

Sly flatt’ry’s silk sails still be trimming, 

Swear their Polls be all angels dropp’d down from the skies— 
I your angels don’t like—I loves women ! 

And I loves a warm heart, and a sweet honest mind, 
Good as truth, and as lively as fancy ; 

As constant as honour, as tenderness kind— 
In short, J loves Nature and Nancy!” 


A striking contrast to the bluff old 
Baltic ship-master is presented by the 
gentleman next to him—and who sits 
a little aloof, as though he did not 
altogether regard Captain Blowhard 
as congenial eer That is Cap- 
tain Rupert Charleston, of the ‘““Moul- 
mein,” East Indiaman. He is a 
young man, not more than six and 
twenty at most, and was regularly 
brought up as a reefer in one of the 
Honourable East India Company’s 


splendid ships; remaining in their 
service until he attained the rank of 
first mate (some of their ships carry 
six mates!) when he quitted it, 
to become a captain of an Indiaman 
belonging to a private firm. He isa 
capital specimen of a nautical dandy. 
In person he is tall, slim, and genteel ; 
his complexion, notwithstanding he 
has spent his life in voyages to India 
ever since he was fourteen, is exceed- 
ingly fair,* without the least tinge of 





* We have observed that a very fir complexioned man, with light bluc eyes, may sail for 
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the sun. His features are really hand- 
some, though somewhat supercilious 
and haughty in expression—for he 
comes of a very good, though poor 
family ; being the “youngest son of a 
youngest son. He wears a richly 
figured black velvet vest, and a super- 
fine black surtout, with a velvet col- 
lar. His shirt is faultlessly white, 
and of the latest fashion ; its bosom 
ornamented with gold studs, and a 
diamond breast-pin. His hands are 
so small and white, that my Lord 
Byron would have envied them; con- 
sidering they are the hands of a sea- 
man, they are perfect prodigies. Can 
they ever have been dipped in a tar- 
bucket, or have handled a marling- 
spike, or fixed a topsail ? The fingers 
are adorned with two or three valu- 
able rings, which their owner turns 
round from time to time, and silently 
admires—to the obvious disgust of 
dirty Captain Blowhard. To complete 
our sketch, we may add that Captain 
Charleston wears a grand hundred- 
guinea chronometer, attached to a 
massive gold chain of the Albert (or 
cable) pattern—so long, that its bights 
fall down in full festoons over his 
vest. The sleeves of his surtout are 
fancifully braided over the wrists, 
and his cap has a narrow gold band, 
and anchor buttons. In our private 
opinion, he is coxcombically rigged 
out—still, he ts a gentleman for all 
that, and possibly a good seaman also. 
Two other British captains must 
be introduced. One isCaptain Fidgett, 
of the clipper ship “ Flyaway,” now 
on the berth for Melbourne—a very 
little man, very dark, very restless, 
very cone eited, and very boastful. If 
you were a timid patient listener, he 
would fairly talk you into a state of 
mental imbecility” by his voluble and 
passionate yarns about “ great circle 
sailing,” the true “ rotary system of 
storms,” the “ displacement of fluid,” a 
the “ scientific proportion of spars,’ 
the “ wave line” of ship building, ee 
unparalleled speed and other wond- 
rous qualities of his ship; and, above 
all, his own marvellous skill as an 
act “omplished seaman—both theore- 
tical and practical. By his side is 
seated a bronzed, curly-haired, bullet- 
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headed man, with bright piercing 
eyes, yet apparently of a taciturn 
disposition—Captain Blackman, of 
the ‘Sierra Leone,” a regular African 
trader. Despite the fr equent g gleams 
of intellect that shoot athwart his 
swarthy visage, he seems to be perpe- 
tually calculating the profits of gold 
dust and ivory, in exchange for Brum- 
magem goods and nick-nacks; and so 
abstracted is he that we fancy he 
hears no more of what passes around 
him than if he were in his own 
cabin, lying off the Gold Coast. We 
may be mistaken, however. 

Now for the foreigners. Cheek-by- 
jowl, and plump in front of the fire— 
although it was large and hot enough 
to roast a sheep whole, or to melt a 
native of Ashantee—sate two Dutch 
vaptains. We heard their outlandish 
patronymics, and the long jaw-break- 
ing names of their ships, but really 
we feel unable to write them down 
with any approximation to verbal ac- 
curacy. One was a tall man, and the 
other was considerably under the 
middle height, but both were im- 
mensely fat, and so broad-bottomed 
(pray don’t "blush, ladies! we speak 
the literal truth, and use strictly nau- 
tical language,) that, ample-sized as 
were the Windsor chairs, we per- 
ceived they were not half broad 
enough, and so—we pitied the Myn- 
heers. We could not help also being 
reminded of our old sea phrase on a 
cloudy day—* there isn’t enough of 
blue sky to make a Dutchman a pair 
of breeches !” But, whatever amount 
of broad cloth might be requisite to 

fashion a Jcovering for the lower ex- 
tremities of these gentlemen, it was 
nothing in quantity compared with 
that “ “expended’ ’ for their enormous 
blue surtouts, which were of uncon- 
scionable amplitude, and their shirts 
reached to the calves of the wearers’ 
legs, when the latter stood upright. 
The two captains were amazingly 
alike in countenance, both being very 
** bluff-bowed,” with fat, snub noses, 
fair, freckled complexions, smoothly 
shaved cheeks, double chins, and little 
inexpressive pigs’ eyes. Both were in 
the act of solemnly smoking huge 
meerschaum pipes ; and as they slowly 


years in the hottest lattitudes, almost without becoming a shade darker; whilst, on the con- 
trary, a sallow complexioned man, with black eyes and hair, will grow tawny as a Spaniard 


in the course of 


a single voyage, 
Mulatto, 


and in half a dozen yoyages he will be nearly as dark as a 
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turned their heads to stare at the new 
comer, th: ir fi tu lo yme d 
through the curling sm« ie in such a 
manner, as to mightily resemble two 
full moons partially obscured by a 
fog. We may add 1, that each of them 
wore plain gold e: and not 
only finger-rings, but thumb-rings, 
also, unless we were mistaken. 


limly 














rings, 


* Some- 


what aloof sate a Dane, a fine athletic 
fellow, with a complexion fair as a 
dainty lady’s, large light blue ey: 





and long hair, not merely flaxen, bu it 
almost white. Whata contrast was 
his intelligent mobile features to 
those of the stolid, phlegmatic Dutch- 
men! Like them, howe ver, he wore 
gold ear-rings, and had a broad silver 
ring on the forefinger of his right 
hand. He, also, was smoking 
meerschaum, but a si/ver 
is, the immense bowl was of pure 
silver,t and the long flexible stem was 
covered with horse-hair, woven in a 
most beautiful and intricate fashion. 


We 





hot a 
pipe—that 


ourselves have a pipe-stem of 
this kind, which we obtained when 
in Norway. As we have sailed in 


Danish vessels, and sojourned in gawlé 
Danmark, we ha pen able to 
inform leat ader that this descendant 
of the Vikings of old was 
Hans Ernst Siren 
“Enigheetns Mind belong 
Kjébenhavn, (pray don’t 
pronounce thes 
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reversed attitude 
that is, his face was to the back 
ereof, his long legs widely apart, toes 
othabad upwards, ‘and he was in the 
act of cutting a section off a roll of 
leaf tobacco, t tightly “ served” (as a 
sailor would say) with spun-yarn, 
with a knife bearing shud- 
deringly observed—a suspicious re- 
semblance to what is called a “bowie.” 
The rollof tobaccohe had conveniently 
placed on the rail of the chair back, 
and just as he had severed the piece 
intended to accommodate his cheek 
with a comfortable quid, he quickly 
raised his head, pushed back the long 
lank black hair which had strageled 
down from beneath the broad brim of 
his felt “‘ wide-awake” hat, and fixed 
on us a penetrating prolonged stare, 
evidently measuring us from top to 
toe. We presume that the opinion 
he formed was on the whole favorable, 
for he coolly squirted a copious stream 
of dark-coloured juice into the heart 
of the fire, where it emitted a sharp 
crackle, and then he stretched forth 
his long arm, with the fresh p/ug ex- 
tended between the tips of his tawny 
fingers, and in a shrill nasal twang 
laconically said to us :—“ Chaw, cap- 
‘ain? = Rale Virginny!” This was 
kindly meant, and so we smiled and 
bowed, but courteously dechned, on 
the plea er we didn’t “ chaw.” 
Thereupon Captain Goahead com- 
placently responded, “‘ Wal! stranger, 
there’s no compulsion. This hyur’s 
a free country, I carlkelate, so what's 
the odds?” and he forthwith conve y- 
ite morsel to his own 
mouth, and ip noceede to vigour usly 
miasticate the “rale Virginny.” 

We must not a, to describe 
other individual. He is a capt 
but on the “ retired list,” having 
up the sea rr on a very 
fo rtable competency most honourably 
and arduously ez ee during a long 
life spent on the ocean wave. (By 
the way, we, who know what “a life 
on the ocean wave” really is, never 
can hear sentimental coxcombs sing 
that line without an inward feeling 
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George Boom, having in the course of 
his life visited more than one half the 
ports in every quarter of the globe, 
finally settled down at Seaport, where 
he has a snug little cottage in the 
suburbs, kept in the nicest order by 
the housewifely cares of his worthy 
spouse. They have no family, but 
their latter days " along pe wuce- 
fully and happily. Captain Boom, 
however, would he a miserable man 
in spite of all his comforts, were it 
not for the Old Ship Tavern. It isa 
true that an old coachman 
loves the smack of the whip, and 
equally true is it that an old seaman 
loves to be within sight of his ship- 
ping, and to daily associate with those 
of the profession in which he has 
spent his youth and manhood. And 
so Captain Boom lounges about the 
pier, and the docks, and the harbour, 
all the forenoon; and in the after- 
noon, after dinner, he drops into the 
Old Ship, and chats over his glass of 
grog with the guests, and looks at the 
Shipping Gazette. In the evening, 
almost as regularly as the eight-day 
clock in the lobby strikes seven, Cap- 
tain Boom enters, and ascends to the 
captain’s room to spend a few hours. 
He is the king of that room, though 
the regular frequenters hail him as 
the OLp ComMoporE—a title which 
he relishes extremely. Captain Boom 
or, the Old Commodore, as we 
ought henceforth to call him—is sixty- 
five, yet he is still a stout active 
inan, and it is easy to see that when 
younger, his features must have been 
eminently handsome. On an evening 
he sits in an easy arm-chair- nobody 
ever thinks of occupying this throne 
to his exclusion—and listens benig- 
nantly to all the small talk and dis 
cussions going on; now and then 
giving his mature opinion, which, 
gener: rally speaking, is well worth 
hearing on all professional subjecis. 
Good-natured, manly Old Commo- 
dore ! long mayst thou live to enjoy 
thy ottwm cum dignitate, say we! 
The conversation was confined to 
the British—for the Dutchmen and 
the Dane smoked on in silence, or, at 
most, only gri unted an occasional 
ejac val: ition, and the Yankee abstract- 
edly amused himself by gently hack- 
ing the back of his chair with his 
glittering bowie. The captains com- 
mented upon the last number of the 
Shipping Gazette, and had a sharp 
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diseussion concerning who was to 
blame in a terrible case of collision 
therein reported—Captain Brace be- 
ing of opinion that the officer of one 
of the ships ought to have ported his 
helin under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, whilst Captain Blowhard 
doggedly maintained the exact re- 
verse, and although the Old Commo- 
dore mildly decided that Brace was 
right, the dogmatic Baltic captain 
wouldn’t give in. Then various points 
of seamanship were mooted, and Cap- 
tain Rupert Charleston drew down 
on himself sundry sarcastic remarks, 
because he kept saying, ‘‘ We did so 
and so in John Company’s service,” 
and appeared to think that first-rate 
seamanship could only be acquired in 
the ships of the H. E. I. Company. 
At length a violent difference of 
opinion ensued on the subject of 
heaving-to a ship by counter- -bracing. 
ane ok ticks to it,” roared 
Captain Blowhard, striking the table a 
blow with his sledge-hammer fist that 
made the glasses dance and ring, 
“that the true shipshape way is to 
brail up mainsail, if so be it is on her; 
square og i: ae aback ; haul up 
foresail; back cross-jack yards; keep 
jib set, and spanker full; and helm 
a-lee.” Little Captain Fidgett rose 
to his feet, and with an imated gesti- 
culations proceeded to deliver a scien- 
tifie disquisition, all about “‘ centres 
of rotation,” “ principles of counter- 
action,” and so forth, which nobody 
seemed to understand any better than 
the orator himself, and so the discord 
grew to such an unpleasant pitch that 
fists were doubled, and personal 
observations were muttered, of a 
tendency to excite a breach of the 
peace of our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen. Now it was that the good 
Old Commodore thought it high time 
to cast oi! on the troubled waters. 
He soothingly remarked that mu . 
depended on the build and rig of : 
ship, and that certainly a long ¢ Sends 
might be heaved-to in a ‘different 
manner from a short deep-sided craft, 
&c. Then he proj yosed for the com- 
pany to join in a bowl of punch, 
which he undertook to brew. We all 
—foreignersincluded—readily agreed, 
and in a few minutes fresh tumblers 
adorned the ample board, and the 
retty daughter of the house” 
brought in the ingredients, and 
screeching hot water, Captain Ru- 
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pert Charleston ogled her so that she 
lushed and tossed her head, but her 
friend the Old Commodore chuckled 
her under the chin in a fatherly way, 
and whispered something that made 
her laugh merrily; and what with 
her neat figure, her dimpled rosy 
cheeks, her pearly teeth, and her 
bright eyes, she really looked charm- 


ing. 

The punch was soon concocted and 
ladled out, and then the Old Commo- 
dore said he would give us a senti- 
ment—‘ Here’s the wind that blows; 
the ship that goes; and the lass that 
loves a sailor!” We have no doubt 
that he had given it at least a thousand 
times in the course of his life. Our 
Yankee friend, Captain Goahead, 
didn’t seem to care much for “ senti- 
ments,” but asked a good many point- 
ed questions of Captain Blackman 
concerning the African trade, in which 
the latter had been long engaged. 
Captain Blackman rubbed his bullet- 
head vigorously, brightened a little, 
and favoured us with a great deal of 
curious information about the mode 
of barter, the natives, the priests, the 
jwjws, the climate, and the slave 
trade, along the coasts of the Gulf 
of Guinea. Captain Goahead was 
particularly inquisitive on the last 
named topic, and deliberately avowed 
that be would be “ catawampously 
swamped if it warn’t darned hard 
lines that the Britishers wouldn’t let 
a fellow turn an honest penny in the 
way of blackbird-catching” (i.¢., slave 
hunting). Captain Blackman remark- 
ed that, speaking of the coast of 
Africa, he was vividly reminded of a 
terrible adventure that he underwent 
when on a voyage thither. Being 
pressed to relate, he did so, and ina 
manner which evinced that he was 
by no means so prosaic and unimpres- 
sionable a mortal as we had at first 
imagined. In here giving his story, 
however, we shall be compelled to 
use some degree of compression, and 
also to put it a little into “ shipshape” 
fashion, in a literary sense. 

“Well, gentlemen,” (commenced 
Captain Blackman) “ you probably 
are aware that about eighteen degrees 
North of the Line, there is a place on 
the coast of Africa named Portendik, 
celebrated as an emporium of the gum 
trade. About five-and-twenty years 
ago, when I wasa young fellow of two- 
and-twenty, I sailed before the mast 
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in a small Liverpool brig bound for 
this port; but when within fifty 
leagues of our destination, the vessel 
was capsized by a sudden squall, and 
I believe that, excepting myself, every 
soul on board perished. I was on 
the forecastle when it happened, and 
the shock threw me into the boiling 
sea, clear of the hull, which at once 
rolled keel-upwards with appalling 
velocity. I could swim well, and 
struck out for dear life, with a prayer 
on my quivering lips, Not one of my 
unhappy shipmates could I see—they 
probably were all overwhelmed by 
the hull. A small dingy (a sort of 
light skiff) had been providentially 
launched sheer from the brig’s deck 
as though by the hand of man; and 
now I beheld it floating buoyant as a 
cork at some distance to leeward. 
With a cry of delight Iswam towards 
it, but in my eagerness to save my- 
self, I grasped its gunwale amidships, 
and it fairly ‘ turned turtle,’ as sailors 
say —that is, bottom upwards. After 
desperate exertions I succeeded in 
righting it, and this time got fairly 
in over the stern. The little skiff was 
still half full of water, and I could 
only bale it out with the palms of my 
hands. Repeatedly did a wave roll 
over the dingy, burying me under 
water, and I had to hold on hard lest 
I should be washed adrift. Atlength 
a jerking swell happily whirled two- 
thirds of the water out of the skiif, 
and I soon scooped the residue over 
the gunwale: then I sank on the 
bottom quite exhausted, but with a 
fervent thanksgiving to heaven, for I 
now felt assured of at least temporary 
safety. 

The squall passed away almost as 
quickly as it had arisen, and the 
heavy swell subsided by degrees, un- 
til the face of old Ocean was seem- 
ingly as calm as an inland lake—but, 
as you all well know, the sea is never 
perfectly at rest: there is always a 
swell, even when imperceptible to the 
eye, and in a dead calm the waters 
will sometimes emit a kind of moan— 
and a very eerie sound it is, and one 
that makes a nervous imaginative 
man start and look around him, to 
convince himself that the respiration 
is not from mortal lungs. I gazed 
with eager anxiety towards the cap- 
sized brig, but could not discover any 
of my poor shipmates, and having 
drifted into a smooth swift current, 
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it swept the dingy away, so that ina 
few hours I was far distant from the 
locality of the catastrophe. My si- 
tuation was a very terrible one. I 
had no means whatever of managing 
the skiff—I was without food and 
water, and exposed to a broiling mid- 
day sun. No sail appeared on the 
horizon, and from my low position 
on the water, I too well knew that a 
passing vessel could not notice me 
unless she sailed pretty near, and 
even in the latter case it was at least 
questionable if she would bear up to 
my rescuc. How the day sped you 
may in some degree imagine. Hopes 
and fears alternated, Dut physical 
prostration at length triumphed, and 
I sank on the bottom of the little 
craft in a fainting condition. My 
thirst was dreadful, for, to increase 
my misery, I had swallowed much 
salt water. I would have given all 
the wealth in the ouside it been 
mine to give—for a single draught of 
fresh water! From sunset I ceased 
to suffer—nature could endure no 
more, and insensibility spared me 
further pangs. 

I have no further recollection of 
anything, till I opened my eyes ina 
state of half stupor, and saw by the 
light of a brilliant moon some dark 
figures bending over me, and heard 
voices of sympathy, and felt rough 
but kindly hands raise me from the 
bottom of the dingy, whence I was 
promptly transferred into a boat 
alongside, which then rowed away 
with long measured strokes. Where 
wasI? What had happened? My 
dizzy brain by degrees recalled the 
past, and I feebly put a question to 
the men who had rescued me. Their 
brief explanation was that my dingy 
had nearly been run down by their 
ship, but the moment it was per- 
ceived, the cutter hove-to, and sent 
the boat which had picked me up, 
and was now conveying me to the 
ship. 

The sloop-o’-war cruiser Firefly was 
the ship that saved me, and when I 
had quite recovered, the captain pro- 
posed to me to join her. I candidly 
told him that I did not wish to enter 
the navy—but what couldI do? I 
knew very well that the pestilential 
fevers of the African coast frequently 
swept away half a cruiser’s crew, yet, 
on the other hand, the vessel had 
suved me from certain death, and I 
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was penniless and helpless. So, after 
turning the matter end-for-end, I en- 
tered, and was rated an A.B., with a 
prospect of promotion to a_ petty 
officer’s grade if I behaved well, and 
a certainty of being discharged at the 
expiration of the cruise, if the sharks 
did not claim me for their perquisite 
before that cruise was ended. 

A few days after I joined, the 
Firefly anchored in the magnificent 
George’s Bay, at Fernando Po, one 
of the most beautiful islands in the 
world, lying in the Bight of Biafra, 
some eighteen or twenty miles from 
the continent of Africa. It is about 
thirty miles in length by fifteen in 
breadth, and has two great mountains 
rising to the enormous height of 
eleven thousand feet. The Firefly 
having lost many hands during her 
year on the coast, and a majority of 
the survivors being now very sickly, 
the Commodore on the station ordered 
her to Ascension, to recruit the health 
of the crew by a few weeks sojourn 
at that salubrious island ; and, ac- 
cordingly, to the joy of all on board, 
from Captain to cabin-boy, we sheeted 
our topsails and stood out to sea, 
within twenty-four hours after arriv- 
ing in George’s Bay. 

On arriving at Ascension, we found 
Admiral there, and the Cap- 
tain of the Firefly, when dining one 
day in the fiag-ship, happened to 
mention the extraordinary manner in 
which I was picked up and became 
one of his crew, and also kindly ad- 
ded that I had reluctantly joined, not 
being desirous of entering a man-0’- 
war. The good old admiral there- 
upon expressed a wise to see me, and 
T was at once sent to the flag-ship and 
introduced to his presence. He asked 
me to relate my adventure and es- 
cape, and I did so, plainly and truth- 
fully. He seemed much struck, and 
inquired if I really wished to quit the 
King’s service and sail again in a 
merchantman? I frankly answered 
in the affirmative. He then said that 
he would speak to my captain on the 
subject, and after a few kindly words, 
he gave me a guinea (which I keep 
to this hour) and dismissed me. Next 
day I received my formal discharge 
from the Firefly, and a few hours 
subsequently I joined a merchantman 
homeward bound. My story is ended, 
gentlemen.” 

“A close eseape you had, Captain 
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Blackman,” remarked the Old Com- 
modore. 

“ Ay, whenhe was adrift in th: at ere 
dingy, ” said Captain Blowhard, “ he 
was what I call jambed hard up ina 
clinch, and no knife at hand to cut 
the lashings.” 

“°Twas touch-and-go with him,” 
cried Captain Fidgeit 

“'Touch-and-go is a good pilot, as 
we all know,” added Captain Brace. 

“ Yes,” said Captain Soman Char- 


leston, twirling round his finger- 
rings, “it was really quite a romantic 


escape. You should teil it to the 
ladies, Blackman! How the dear 
things would flutter! But do you 
know, gentlemen, it reminds me of a 
very singul: wr and mysterious occur- 
rence which I witnessed a few years 
ago in the Indian Ocean. Pe haps 
you would not obje: ct, were I to - 

“Darn pulaver !” interrupted the 
impatient Yankee. “Time is dollars. 
Freshen yer nip. Spin yer yarn right 
slick out o’ hand. ‘Them’s my seati- 
ments. Go-ahead !” 

Captain Charleston took the hint. 
He eschewed all further preface, and 
thus commenced :- 

* On our outw ae voyage we had 
reached the latitude of the Almirante 
Isles, when one morning the ship 
being on a taut bowline, a man aloft 
startled us with the cry—ever thrill- 
ing to a seaman’s ear—of “ Wreck- 
ho !” 

The officer on deck sharply hailed, 
and the man responded— 

* Broad off the starboard 
sir !” 

The first mate on hie went up to 
the foretopsail yard with a glass. 

“What do you make out, 
Hawser?” cried our Captain. 

“ A large ship, sir,—water-logged— 
masts and bulwarks gone !” 


bow, 


Mr. 


After a pause, during which the 
wreck “lifted” so as to be visible 


from the hurricane 
again shouted— 
“French colours upside down from 
stump of foremast !” 
This signal of distress induced us 
to conjecture that pe ople might be on 
board, and the Captain again hailed 


deck 9 Hawser 


the yard, 

- “Any signs of life, Mr. Hawser ?” 

“ Not yet, sir.” 

The Captain then edged down 
towards the wreck, which lifted so 
fast that the mate scon positively 
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announced that there 


were neither 

living nor dead on the stranger's 
deck. 

“What's that on the larboard, 
aft ?” 


“Masts and rigging 
the side, sir.” 

When within a couple of cables’ 
length, we counterbraced so as to 
keep the ship nearly stationary, the 
wind being light but steady. A sig- 
nal gun was then fired, but it elicited 
no response of any kind from the 
wreck—a ship of a thousand tons, 
Upon this, one of our quarter-boats 
was lowered, and the first mate and 
myself, and six hands, were sent to 
examine the weesk. We soon were 
alongside, and pulling under her coun- 
ter, found her to be the French ship, 
Pare-cn-ciel, of Marseilles. We easily 
got on board at the main-chains, anc 
as the mate had asserted, found nei- 
ther living nor dead on deck. We 
hailed loudly, } ut no voice responded. 
We then looked about us for a few 
minutes, and found abundant cause 
for surprise and conjecture. In the 
first place, the three masts had been 
cut down, and had fallen over the 
larboard side—the foremast and its 
accompanying rigging having appa- 
rently drifted away; but the main 
and the mizen were ‘entangled toge- 
ther, and held in a mass by the side 
of the ship. The greater part of the 
bulwarks arg stane chions were knock- 
ed away, but the hatches of the hold 
were still securely battened down— 
circumstances all indicating that the 
ship had been in a storm, or at least 
a fierce squ: mM, and that the crew had 
probably cut away the masts to right 
her, as she os over on her 
ends 8 

But there were several remarkable, 
and even suspicious matters, which 
baffled decision. Of these, the most 
import tant was the fact, thata quantit, y 
of bisenit, a jar of tamarinds, a hal f- 
emptied bottle of brandy, two flasks 
of Bordeaux wine, a small ke ig . 
water, a piece of freshly-boiled hee 


towing over 


beam- 


half a freshly-cooked fowl, some 
wooden kits, and drinking horns 
with silver rims, one or two curious 


bun- 
dle of large East Indian cigars, were 
found in a jumbled heap on deck, 
covered over with a staysail, which 
one of the boat’s crew happened to 
raise, little thinking what was beneath 


pipes, some loose tobacco, and a 
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it. The simple fact of the provisions 
being freshly prepared for use proved 
that people must have been on deck 
within a dozen hours at the very 
utmost. Supposing these people to 
have been L’arc-en-ciel’s crew, was it 
not an extraordinary circumstance 
that they should leave food, wine, 
brandy, &e., in this way? Even had 
they abandoned the ship in their 
boats, or on rafts, (though, possibly, 
they might have been taken off by 
some vessel during the past night) 
would they not have carried these 
supplies with them? How was it, 
that a crew, in the absorbing 
alarm and danger of a state of ship- 
wreck, had leisure to cook provisions, 
and coolly feast on deck ? 
We entered the cabins. 
traordinary scene did they 
The lockers, cupboards, &c., 


also, 


An ex- 
present. 
were all 


open, and their contents scattered 
around. Almost every portable parti- 
cle of value—including the ship’s 


papers and log-book, and the usual 
nautical instruments, &e.—were miss- 
ing. We were some time overhauling 
the débris, and then went into the 
adjoining state-rooms. They, also, 
were rifled, and open trunks of wear- 
ing apparel, &e., heaped about. But 
in the best of the six state-rooms, we 
discovered something that struck us 
withamazement. Onapileof blankets, 
mattresses, &e., that had been torn 
out of the berths and flung on the 
floor, reposed a beautiful little boy of 
not more than three years’ of age, 
sleeping so soundly that even our 
heavy trampas we entered and roughly 
kicked aside some boxes, did not 
awake him. He was handsomely 
dressed, and it really was an affecting 
picture to look at him, as he slum- 
bered amid desolation, unconscious 
of the imminent danger environing 
him. He had, however, obviously 
wept himself to sleep, for his eyelids 
were much swollen, and his cheeks 
yet wet with traces of tears. We of 
course roused him, and he unclasped 
his chubby arms, hitherto clutched 
together across his breast, and opened 
his eyes. His first impulse was to 
stretch out his hands to Mr. Hawser, 
but when he beheld the strange faces 
around, he cried—“* Wa meére / 
mere ! On est ma mére #” 

L understood French, and ques- 
tioned him about his mother, but he 
only replied by vehement supplica- 


Wid 
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tions for her, and requests that we 
would take him to her tout a Vheure. 
Alas! she and all other passengers, 
as well as the crew, were missing 
We searched and researched the ¢ abin 
and state rooms, but without further 
discovery, and suddenly the boom of 
a gun from our own ship hurried us 
on deck, and we found a signal flying 
for our immediate return, as the as- 
pect of the horizon had rapidly 
changed, and a heavy squall seemed 
brewing. We, therefore, at once con- 

veyed the foundling of the wreck to 
the boat, with a few of the articles of 
wearing apparel found near him, 
thinking they might hereafter possibly 
lead to his identitication. 

Hardly had we got on board our 
ship ere a squall was on us, but we 
escaped with the loss of the fore-top- 
gallant-mast, and a few light sails. 
When the squall cleared off, not a 
vestige of L’arc-en-ciel remained on 
the surface of the great deep. 

The most probable theory concern- 
ing this mysterious w reck was that 
she had been overtaken by a squall, 
and that the crew cut aw: Ly the masts 
to right her ; that they remained 
some time on the dismasted hulk, 
until she began to settle down ; that 
they finally were taken off by some 
vessel, or else left in their own boats; 
and that in the hurry of departure 
the child was accident ally left behind. 
Possibly his mother had been swept 
overboard in the gale, and the crew 
were too intent on s: ving themselves 
to search for him, as he perhaps had 
hid himself in his fright. Some of 
our men entertained a dark notion 
that a mutiny had occurred on board 
the French ship, or that pirates had 
taken and plundered her. Still, there 
was no trace of any struggle or blood- 
shed. It was somewhat inexplicable, 
though, that no attempt appeared to 
have been made to cut adrift the 
wreck of the spars and rigging, nor 
to set up jury masts. That’s all.” 

“But what became of the poor 
little French boy?” asked the Old 
Commodore. 

“QO, I forgot that,” answered Cap- 
tain Charleston. ‘“‘ Why, the lady- 
passengers of our ship at once took 
tender charge of Frangois Adolphe, 
as he called himself; but what became 
of him after we reached Bombay, 
and whether his parentage ever was 
discovered, I am unable to say.” 
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Captain Rupert Charleston’sstory na- 
turally suggested various reminiscen- 
ces of wrecks, and nearly every captain 
present was able to mention several 
singular episodes of the kind, as occur- 
ring within his personal experience. 
We confess that we did our best to 
“ draw out” our friends, but although 
they were—thanks to the Old Com- 
modore’s Punch Bowl—exceedingly 
willing to be communicative, and to 
narrate their most remarkable adven- 
tures ; yet, on the whole, their yarns 
were not exactly of a sind likely to 
interest the reader at secondhand, 
and therefore we abstain from any 
attempt to repeat them. We began 
to despair of hearing anything more 
that night worth communicating to 
our beloved and honoured client and 
patron, the Public, but Captain Brace 
incidentally observed that he had 
been much interested by Captain 
Blackman’s narrative of his provi- 
dential escape in the dingy, and this, 
he said, might well excite his perso- 
nal sympathy to a peculiar degree, 
for he himself once underwent a yet 
more terrible adventure at sea in an 
open boat. We pricked up our ears 
at this, and put a few questions, 
which elicited quite enough to con- 
vince us that Captain Brace could 
spin a yarn far more extraordinary 
in its incidents than any we had 
hitherto heard. We earnestly pressed 
him to do so, but the prosaic Yankee 
captain objected on the ground that 
yarn-spinning “ warn’t profitable,” 
for, said he, “ I guess yew may spout 
away on that tack a twelvemonth at 
a stretch, and I’m flabbergasted if 
yewll be a picayune the richer !” 
This characteristic logic did not suit 
us at all, and seeing the company 
well disposed to back us, we bought 
off even Captain Goahead’s opposition 
by liberally offering to “stand” the 
replenishing of the Bowl, provided 
Captain Brace forthwith favoured us 
with his narrative. This was cordi- 
ally agreed to, and our part of the 
bargain being promptly fulfilled, 
Brace began his story. Silence, fore 
and aft! for here is a yarn worth 
hearing ! 
Tn 1829, (commenced Captain Brace) 
I was an apprentice on board the 
barque Singapore, belonging to Liver- 
pool. She had originally been a re- 
gular trader to Singapore, but the 
owners had replaced her in that line 





by a newer craft, and the “ old 
barkey” now traded solely to Jamaica. 
The kind capiain with whom I first 
sailed in this vessel died of the yellow 
fever, and he had been succeeded on 
the present voyage by a very in- 
human master who seemed to take 
an absolute delight in over-working 
and torturing all on board, and espe- 
cially did he wreak his spite on us, 
poor apprentices. “ T’ll teach you to 
toe the mark! I'll polish } you! Til 
work your old iron up !” and similar 
expressions, were perpetually in his 
mouth ; and, he fy ashe my or 
“ started” us with such brutality, that 
the mate several times had fierce 
quarrels with him through interfer- 
ing with him on our behalf. The 
ultimate fate of this sav: we man 
seemed a retribution on him for his 
cruelties. A few years subsequent to 
the period in question, he took com- 
mand of a London South Sea whaler, 
and when ashore at one of the islands 
of the Pacific, he committed some 
outrage upon the natives, who in 
revenge murdered the boats’ crew, 
all but one man who ese aped after 
beholding the captain put to death 
in a most shocking manner. 

The Singapore was anchored in 
Morant Bay, Jamaica, waiting to ship 
some sugar, to be brought down from 
an estate in the interior ; and here it 
was that myself and two fellow ap- 
prentices finally made up our minds 
to desert, for we were doubtful whe- 
ther we should survive the home- 
ward voyage under such a cruel 
master. We happened to know that 
a British 18-gun corvette-of-war was 
cruising at that time off the coast- 
indeed, she would sometimes stand 
in, and be in sight many hours. To 
this vessel we determined to desert, 
for we rightly enough argued that we 
should be much better treated aboard 
her, and we knew that we should be 
readily received, and that men-o’-war 
never give up runaway seamen and 
apprentices—though, in the case of 
the latter, the master of the ship 
from which they desert can claim the 
wages they receive in the Navy, up to 
the time their apprenticeship to hin 
extends, on application to the Board 
of Admiralty. 

The question was, how to get clear 
of the Singapore?) We must either 
bribe a shore-hoat, or borrow one 
from the ship. To do the former we 
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had no money, and therefore the 
latter was our only alternative. We 
made our preparations to start. Each 
of us for several days saved as much 
of our biscuit as we could, without 
exciting suspicion, for we thought 
that we might be a day or two ere 
we fell in with the man-o’-war. We 
also prepared our little bundles. 
There was another apprentice to the 
barque, but on sounding him he ap- 
peared too prudent or too timid to 
entertain the project, and we there- 
fore made no further attempt to in- 
duce him to join us. 

At length the hour of trial came. 
One afternoon the captain ordered 
his boat to take him ashore. Myself 
and another apprentice rowed him, 
as usual. He remained some hours, 
and it was nearly sunset ere we got 
back to the ship. The boat itself was 
generally suspended from the davitts 
over the vessel’s stern. It was about 
sixteen feet long, and a light built 
and very neat little thing. Whilst 
we rested on our oars during the cap- 
tain’s absence ashore, we had resolved 
to attempt to run the ship that very 
night in the boat in question. A 
circumstance favoured us. When we 
got alongside the Singapore, the cap- 
tain briefly ordered us to secure the 
boat to the mizzen-chains for the 
night, and to sweep her thoroughly, 
as she was much littered with leaves, 
&ec., from a quantity of fruit and 
shrubs he had brought off with him. 

3y this time it was nearly dark, 
and whilst I officiously scrubbed 
about, and rattled the oars together, 
my two confederate messmates slip- 
ped below, and secured their bundles, 
as well as my own, and dropped with 
them into the boat. None of the men 
on deck took any notice of us, as they 
were aware that we had just pulled 
the captain on board. Darkness 
rapidly increased, and we silently 
dropped astern, The tide was run- 
ning down, and the wind was in our 
favour also ; so that, without dip ping 
an oar in the water, we speedily were 
a considerable distance from the ship 
—but, just as we out with the oars, 
conceiving there was no longer any 
necessity for silence, we heard a loud 
uproar on board the Singapore, fol- 
lowed by the firing of a quarter-deck 
signal-cannonade, and the splashing 
of the joliy- boat in the water. We 
knew now that our flight was disco- 
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vered, and that we were about to be 
pursued. With fast-beating heart I 
grasped the tiller, and there was no 
need to tell my messmates to pull 
with a will. Thanks to the pitchy 
darkness of the night, we were 
speedily lost to all pursuit, but we 
continued to row by turns till day- 
break—steering by the stars, when 
they shone out “clear, i in what we fan- 
cied was the best course to fall in 
with H. M. 8. Shark. 

The magnificent sunrise of the 
tropics lighted up the bosom of the 
deep, and then we discovered that we 
had rowed, and had drifted with a 
current, quite out of sight of land, 
and were upon the wide Caribbean 

Sea; but this gave us no immediate 
concern, as we “felt toler ‘ably sure of 
falling in with the Shark in the 
course of the day. We now exa- 
mined our stores, and found that we 
had about a dozen and a-half of bis- 
cuits, and three or four lumps of 
boiled salt junk. Happily, there was 
in the bows of the boat a breaker 
containing about four gallons of 
water. We had no compass and no 
sails. All we had to trust to was 
our oars and own sharp eyes. We 
were much exhausted by the night’s 
work, and after a slight meal and : 
hearty drink of ws ater, two of us lay 
down on the bottom of the boat, in- 
tending to sleep for a couple of hours, 
whilst the third kept watch. He, 
however, poor fellow, was too tho- 
roughly wearied to continue awake, 
and he soon slid off the thwart, and 
slept also. 

When we awoke, we found, to our 
horror, that we must have slept 
nearly all day, for the sun was low 
down in the horizon, much obscured 
by driving clouds, and the sea was 
running high, and the boat rocking 
helple ssly about. We had no means 
of knowing how far we had drifted, 
but there was much reason to fear 
we were far out at sea. We imme- 
diately held a council to determine 
what was best to be done—and, here 
I may briefly describe the three poor 
erring ship-boys thus exposed to- 
gether to imminent peril. I was then 
seventeen years of age, tall and ac- 
tive, but not possessed of much bodily 
strength. I had been apprenticed to 
the Singapore at the age of fifteen, 
after receiving a tolerably good edu- 
cation at the grammar school of the 
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country town where I was born. Of 
my two messmates, one was a c yruple 
of years older than myseif. His 
name was Reuben Lane, and he was 
a native of Leicester—a powerfully- 
built, chub-headed fellow, able and 
willing, but ignorant, and naturally 
stupid and slow of comprehension. 
The other was named Charles Bailey ; 
he was only fifteen years of age, and 
came from a village in the neighbour- 
hood of Nottingham. He 
slight but a remarkable 
and had received a good edi cation. 
He was the most gentle and affec- 
tionate creature conceivable ; and often 
had my heart bled for him when the 
brutal captain was treating him with 
abominable cruelty. He was, more- 
over, a quick, keen-witted lad, and 
the only son of a widowed mother. 

We held, as I said, a council, but 
fear had already mud- 
dled the slow dull current of Reahen 
Lane’s ideas, that although much the 
oldest of the three, he had not an opi- 
nion to offer, nor anything to suggest, 
e was quite willing to do whateve r 

I desired. Poor little Bailey, mere 
child as he was, gave his opinion with 
a decision and good sense far beyond 
his years. He thou; oht that as we 
must have drifted far out to sea, we 
had better steer in the direction of 
what we thought the nearest land; 
we could not be certain of falling in 
with any vessel whatever out at sea. 
He also thought we had better put 
ourselves on short allowance of provi- 
sions and water, especially the latter. 
I entirely acquiesced, andas to Reuben 
Lane, he was a mere cypher. 

We immediately examined stock, 
and calculated that not more than two 
gallons of water remained in the break- 
er; and for food we had ten biscuits 
and perhaps a pound and a half of salt 
beef. We each ate a biscuit and a 
morsel of meat, and measured out the 
water into a piece of broken cocoa-nut 


was a 
pre tty boy, 


so completel 
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shel! lying in the boat, which gave 
about half-a-pint to each of us. The 
setting sun at this moment blazed in 
the effulgence of its glory,* just a a above 
» horizon, and we hailed it as the 
amas of Hope 
The sea was rough, 
lay-to until the stars shone forth by 
which we might shape our course ; but 
unhappily they were ob se ured bye iniedin 
from time to time throughout the night, 
and the wind chop pe 1d about continu- 
ally. We spenta miserable n ight, Oc- 
casionally drenched with spray, and 
mscious that we probably had not 
changed our position a single league 
for the better 
ne second morning dawned 
August—and we all 
look na round the 


and we had to 


l the 


eagerly 
waste of heaving 
green billows, but not a sail was in 
sight. To add to our distress, a power- 
ful wind sprang up, blowing steadily 
from north-west (as we knew 
from the position of the sun), which 
was highly unfavourable for our de- 
sign to steer for the nearest point of 
Domingo ; and in spite of our ut- 
most ence we could not hold 
our own against it, and by-and- ne the 
seas struck us so furiously that we 
found our only hope against being 
swamped was to scud before the wind. 
Even then, it was difficult to keep the 
cork of a boat under command, and 
we determined to rig a jury-mast and 
ey To furnish the latter we opened 
our bundles, and Reuben Lane happen- 
ing to have a sailmaker’s needle and 
palm, and a ball of twine, in his pock- 
et, he speedily made a rude but strong 
lug. sail by sewing our shirts and spare 
jackets together. This we bent to the 
boat-hook for a yard, and set up an oar 
for the mast. For shrouds, sheets, 
braces and' halyard, we untwisted the 
boat’s long painter, each strand of 
which was strong enough for our pur- 
pose. The thimble (a species of large 
‘ing) at the end of the painter, was 


4} 
Lie 


ours, 


* Does the reader remember the passage in Sir Walter Scott’s “ Rokeby,” descriptive of the 


setting of the tropical sun? It isso literal 
suade ourselves that the great poet 


i 


lly correct—so vividly true—that it is difficult to per- 
(now unjustly depreciat 1d) had 


not often gazed on the won- 


drous spectacle he depicts in the following magnific: nt lines :— 


**No pale gradations quench his ray, 
No twilight dews his wrath allay; 
With disk like battle-target red 
He rushes to his burning bed, 

Dues the wide ware with bloody light, 
Then sinks at once--cnd all is night!” 
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lashed to the oar handle to serve in- 
stead of a block, through which to reeve 
the halyard. All being thus com- 
pleted, we hoisted the sail, and found 
itto answer exceedingly well—the boat 
being under command, and bearing up 
steadily. 

To our unspeakable dismay, the gale 
lasted till noon on the third a: uy, When 
it suddenly fell, and a dead calm en- 
sued. Nota sail hove in sight, and 
the sun overhead was like a furnace. 
We now had only four biscuits left, 
and the water in the breaker w as 
reduced to about two quarts—near as 
we could guess. This was a fearful 
dilemma, and our hearts sank within 
us. For aught we knew, we were now 
two or three hundred miles from any 
shore, and we might be becalmed till 
we perished. Any one of us could 
have ate the whole handful of biscuits 
remaining, and have emptied the 
breaker at ‘a single meal, but werigidly 
stinted ourselves to half a biscuit each 
for dinner, and half our former allow- 
ance of water. Anything being better 
than desponding inaction, we unship- 
ped the mast, and rowed as long as 
our strength enabled us; but were so 
exhausted by lack of food, by thirst, 
and by the broiling sun, that’ we soon 
had to givein, and then we sat moodily 
gazing at one another till the sun again 
set. 

On the fourth day the calm conti- 
nued, and after several unavailing ef- 
forts to row—our strength being now 
quite gone—we all stretched ourselves 
under the thwarts, and drew the sail 
over us toshade the rays of the burn- 
ing sun. That night we shared the 
last biscuit, and drained the last drop 
of water out of thekeg. Reuben Lane, 
by far the most physics ally powerful 
when we started, now was weakest and 
most cowardly. In the course of the 
evening he muttered to us— 

* Messmates, I now wish we were 


even aboard the cruel old hooker 
again !” 
Alas ! so did we. 


The fifth day dawned. Still a dead 
calm—still the merciless sun scorch- 
ed us like the fiery blast from the 
mouth of an iron foundry, and our 
lips cracked till the blood oozed forth, 
and the skin of our necks, faces, an: i 
hands came off in crisp rolls. Nota 
morsel to eat—not a drop to drink 
and the noon-day vertical sun over- 
head! Exerting our united strength, 
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we dipped the sail in the sea, and 
then spread it over the thwarts and 
gunwale, and crept under it. De- 
spair was fast gaining the masiery, 
and we recalled to each other the 
many hideous stories of sufferings 
experienced by others in situations 
similar to ourown. Hunger we might 
have battled with, but our thirst was 
intolerable. Reuben Lane groaned 
aloud in his agony, and sometimes he 
cursed and raved. Once I heard him 
pray, and oh ! what 4 fearful prayer ! 
He prayed thatnot one < us might live 
to see the light of another day ! ! Af- 
ter a while he crept from under the 
sail, and I fancied I heard the gurgling 
sound of drinking. I crawled am 
and beheld the wretched fellow lean- 
ing over the gunwale, scooping up 
the saltwater with both hands, and 
swallowing it as fast as he could. I 
instantly exclaimed— 

“ Reuben, for pity sake don’t drink 
that / It will drive you raving 
mad !” 

He turned round with an idiotic 
grin, and answered— 

“ Let it! I don’t care if it does !” 

That very night he did go raving 
mad, and just after sunset he le aped 
overboard. The instant he was in 
the sea he was torn to pieces by two 
large white sharks, which had kept 
alongside the boat, with instinctive 
expectation, ever since the calm com- 
menced. 

This awful event seemed but a 
warning to us of our own coming 
fate ; and young Bailey, who had hi- 
therto kept up his spirits in a mar- 
vellous manner, began to sob piti- 


fully, and the poor little fellow 
cried— 
“ Oh! messmate, who is to tell my 


mother? I shall never see her again. 
I shall soon follow Aim. Oh, Bill! 
if you live to get back to England, 
will you see my mother, and tell her 
how I died ?” 

I promised I would; but not a 
shadow of hope had I now that I 
should escape the appalling doom I 
had unwittingly brought on myself. 
However, I opened th - ible (my mo- 
ther’s gift), which had been brought 
on board in my little bundle, and I 
read passages from the Psalms. My 
throat and tengue were so parched 
that my voice shrank to a childish 
treble, but the words of promise re- 
freshed the souls of us both. I re- 

1 » 
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member two verses especially, which 
seemed so applicable to our condition, 
that when I had read them I reve- 
rentially closed the sacred volume, 
and could read no more. These were 
the words :—“ Behold, the eye of the 
Lord is upon them that fear him: 
and upon them that put their trust 
in His mercy. To deliver their soul 
from death : and to feed them in the 
time of dearth . . . Let thy 
merciful kindness, O Lord, be upon 
us: like as we do put our trust in 
Thee.” 

Towards noon a large fiying-fish 
leapt on board. We instantly seized 
it, tore it in half, and ravenously de- 
voured every morsel, whilst it yet 
quivered with life. But, alas! this 
only seemed to increase our pangs of 
thirst, and we both felt doubtful whe- 
ther we should survive during the 
day. 

About an hour before sunset my 
little messmate sank rapidly. I sup- 
ported his head on my knee, and so 
long as he spatinned sensible, he 
clasped my hand, and kept moan- 
ing— 

“Oh, Bill! my poor, dear mother ! 
She had only me—and I am dying! 
Tell her I thought of her, and prayed 
for her to the last—tell her that, 
Bill !” 

I strove to comfort 
length he cried— 

““T feel my head all a-fire! Good- 
bye, Bill! you’ve been a kind mess- 
niate to me, and my only friend at 
pea. Good-by e, and God bless you, 
Bill !” 

He never was sensible after this ; 
but for hours his mind wandered 
among the scenes of his infancy and 
young boyhood. His cottage-home 
in Nottinghamshire, and his beloved, 
widowed mother, were all he spoke 
about ; and he died in my arms, with 
some inarticulate murmur about his 
mother on his shrivelled lips. When 
I perceived his breath had fied, I 
laid his head down, and closed his 
eyes ; and, shocking as it may ap- 
pear, I rejoiced in heart that he was 
dead. I had loved him like a 
ther, but it seemed a mercy for God 
to remove him from such a state of 
torment as we had both endured for 


him, and at 


bro- 
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| carrion crow, 
help the vultures to perform the office of 
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the last forty-eight hours, and I in- 
wardly prayed that my turn might 
come before morning. 

After this, [ remember gazing with 
a sort of idiotic admiration at the 
brilliant moon, and the unfathomable 
heavens overhead. Such a resplen- 
dent orb, and such a sky, are seen 
nowhere but in the Tropics. So 
powerful were the rays of the moon, 
that only a few stars of the largest 
magnitude were visible, owing to “the 
excess of lunar light. By degrees 
clouds began to gather, and rain— 
blessed rain !—descended heavily. I 
stretched myself on my back, with 
open mouth, and every few moments 
I wrung the sail and sucked its mois- 
ture, but the more I sucked the more 
insatiate grew my thirst. At length 
TI sank on a he ap by the side of my 
dead companion, and fell into a deep, 
dreamless slumber, which was rather 
stupefaction than sleep. 

It was some hours after daybreak 
when I awoke, and the dreadful sun 
was shining hotly once more. My 
first impulse was to eagerly suck the 
last drop of moisture remaining in the 
sail and in my own clothes, and then 
I groaned for more. By this time I 
vas emaciated to a skeleton, and my 
skin was full of ulcerated sores. I 
strove with all my power to heave 
the decomposing corpse of poor Bailey 
overboard, but after repeated efforts 
I relinquished the attempt in despair. 
- was again a dead calm. I removed 
to the extreme bow of the boat, rest- 
ing my back against the stem. After 
awhile, to my inexpressible horror, 
five or six gallinasoe s* fluttered over 
the remains of my messmate, having 
doubtless been attracted by scenting 
the dead. I was astonished to see 
these birds, as their presence was a 
proof that { must be almost in sight 
of land (for the gallinasoes are inca- 
pable of venturing very far from it), 
but whither the boat had drifted was 
beyond my power to reckon. I en- 
deavoured with all my might to 
frighten these disgusting creatures 
away, but in vain. They sailed bol lly 
round my head, evidently sensible 
that I had not the power to hurt 
them, and I felt an awful thrill at 


} 


the foreboding thought that they pro- 


ica people call them John Crows, and they 


general scavengers, 
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bably were conscious that after they 
had banquetted on my messmate, I 
also should serve their turn. The 
body of Bailey—so rapid is decompo- 
sition in these latitudes—now pre- 
sented an awful spectacle. 
All identity 
vanished. 

When I think of the revolting scene 
that now ensued, I feel sick at heart, 
although so many years have ela 1psed. 
The gallinas soes settled with out- 
stretched wings on the festering body ; 
mers. es and all this time 
they croaked, and fluttered, and flapped 
their blood-stained wings, and ever 
and anon fixed their glittering eyes 
on me—ah, what fiendish eyes, as I 
then thought, yet they only followed 
~ instinct implanted i in their nature 

by their all-wise Creator—and mine— 

for His omniscient epee “ God 
have mercy on me, a sinner !” was all 
I could ejaculate. 

More than once I felt a strong im- 
pulse to cast myself headlong into the 
sea—for death by drowning, or even 
by being crushe: d in the jaws of the 
terrible white sharks, the ominous 
satellites of the boat, seemed prefer- 
able to being devoured piecemeal and 
alive by the diabolical gallinasoes— 
and this I dreaded, not altogether 
without reason, would soon be my fate. 

Minutes—hours—passed on; and 
the obscene birds, now increased in 
numbers, continued their horrid ban- 
quet. It was evident that ere sunset 
nothing but the skeleton of my mess- 
mate would rem: iin, and I could not, 
and did not donbt, that then they 
would attack me, whether alive or 
dead. I felt my heart sicken—my 
brain reel—a film came over my eyes 

—a loud droning sound filled my ears 

my hands groped wildly about: aud 
I became as though dead. 

When I recovered my senses, I 
found myself in the cabin of a vesse I, 
and learnt that an American trader 
bound from Port Royal to Barbadoes, 
had picked me up, a breeze having 
providentially arisen, and brought 
the ship down upon me whilst I Tay 
in a state of utterinsensibility. I re- 
ceived every possible kindness at the 
hands of my preservers, who placed 
me in an hospital on the arrival of 
the vessel at Barbadoes, and there I re- 
mained nearly three months ere I was 
finally discharged as convalescent, 

Thus ended aptain William Brace’s 
extraordinary mete which we 


of features had for ever 
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have endeavoured—however inade- 
quately—to do justice in our present 
version. 

By this time the Bowl was again 
‘ shoal,” and the two Dutchmen, after 
emphatically observing that “de 
poonch ish ver’ goot !” privately ad- 
dressed the Dane, and the result of 
their gutteral whispering was that 
the worthy trio insisted on treating 
us English in turn. And so the Old 
Commodore made a third capital 
brewage, which we unanimously pro- 
nounced A 1., and it was drained 
even yet more rapidly than its excel- 
lent predecessors. | Meanwhile, the 
Dutchmen entertained us by singing 
every word of their le ngthy national 
hymn, Vaderland; and then the 
Dane sang h7s national song, Den tap- 
ove Landsoldat. Of course, we bold 
ritons responded by patriotically 
roaring in full chorus, Rule Britan- 
Nia; and t thereupon Captain Goahead 
felt irresistably impelled to sing Hail 
Columbia. This being finished, and 
duly applauded, the gallant Yankee, 
to our agreeable surprise, announced 
that for the honour of the Stars and 
Stripes, he, Aminadab Washington 
Goahead, would “ stump down” fora 
fourth as of the mighty 
Bow], and, added he, with impressive 
emphasis—‘ Darn the expense !” The 
punch was quickly brewed, je all 
glasses being duly charged, Captain 
Goahead arose (slightly unsteady on 
his feet, as. we—perhaps erroneously 
—fancied), and in a triumphant, yet 
gracious tone, recited :— 


** Ameriky and Engerland 
Whop all the world beside ’em ; 
And may the Atlantic ever be 
The only thing as shall divide ’em.”” 


He resumed his seat amidst tumul- 
tuous applause, and deservedly so, for 
the sentiment of thelast two lines is ex- 
cellent—whatever the poetry may be. 
Weardently wish that Mr. Richard 
Cobden, and Mr. — Bright, and 
the other eminent leaders of the Peace 
Society, could now have dropped into 
the Captains’ Room in the Old Ship 
Tavern, for it would, indubitably, 
have gladdened their hearts to behold 
a sort of practical realization of their 
amiabletheory of the fraternity of na- 
tions. English, Dutch, Dane,and Yan- 
kee we ere promis scously netons x hands, 
‘ armony and | rotherly love. 

>on. The Bowl ; once 


more drained to its very dregs; eleven 
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o'clock struck ; and thenoble Old Com- 
modore, observing that he was an hour 
beyond his usual time of departure, 
and that he really didn’t know what 
his “old woman” would say to him, 

re’ to go. We offered to see 
Ps safely home, and he graciously 
consented. As the fine old sea-captain 
and we quitted the room together, we 
cast around it a lingering farewell 

lance. The two Dutchmen and the 
fee were vehemently spluttering 
close before the fire ; Captain Rupert 









THE BURIAL OF MOSES. 


“ And He buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over against Bethpeor; but no man knoweth of 
his sepulchre unto this day.”-—Devt. xxxiv. 6. 


By Nebo’s lonely mountain, 
On this side Jordan’s wave, 


[ April, 


Charleston and Cre Aminadab 
Washington Goahead were solemnly 
and {affectionately vowing friendship 
for life ; Captain Anthony Blowhard 
was loudly singing (as well as he 
could) his favourite song of “‘ Nature 
and Nancy”; Captain Fidgett was 
drearily declaiming about scientific 
seamanship, his discourse being ad- 
dressed to nobody in particular ; and 
Captain William Brace was sitting 
bolt upright in his chair, smiling 
most benignantly on everybody. 





In a vale in the land of Moab 


There lies a lonely 


grave. 


And no man dug that sepulchre, 
And no man saw it e’er ; 
For the angels of God upturned the sod, 


That ever 


That was the grandest funeral 
on earth, 


And laid the dead man there. 


But no man heard the trampling 
Or saw the train go forth. 

Noiselessly as the daylight 
Comes when the night is done, 

And the crimson streak on ocean’s cheek 
Grows into the great sun ; 


Noiselessly as the springtime 
Her crown of verdure weaves, 
And all the trees on all the hills 
Open their thousand leaves ; 
So, without sound of music, 
Or voice of them that wept, 
Silently down from the mountain’s crown 
The great procession swept. 


Perchance the bald old e 


le, 


On grey Bethpeor’s height 
Out of hi a - 


is rocky eirie 


Looked on the wond’rous sight. 
Perchance the lion stalkin: 
Still shuns that hallow spot : 
For beast and bird have seen and heard 
That which man knoweth not. 


But when the warrior dieth, 
His comrades in the war, 
With arms reversed and muffl'd drum, 


Follow the funeral car. 
“— show the banners taken, 


ey tell his battles won, 
And after him lead his masterless steed, 


While peals the minute gun. 












Spring. 


Amid the noblest of the land 
Men lay the sage to rest, 
And give the an honour’d place 
With costly marble drest. 
In the great minster transept, 
Where lights like glories fall, 
And the sweet choir sings, and the organ rings 
Along th’ emblazoned wall. 


This was the bravest warrior 
That ever buckled sword ; 
This the most gifted Poet 
That ever breath’d a word ; 
And never earth’s philosopher 
Traced with his golden pen 
On the deathless page truths half so sage 
As he wrote down for men. 


And had he not high honour ? 
The hill-side for his pall, 
To lie in state while angels wait 
With stars for tapers tall, 
And the dark rock pines like tossing plumes 
Over his bier to wave, 
And God’s own hand in that lonely land 
To lay him in the grave. 


In that deep grave without a name, 
Whence his uncoffin’d clay 

Shall break again, most wond’rous thought ! 
Before Fh, Day ; 

And stand with glory wrapped around 
On thethills he never trod, 

And speak of the strife that won our life 
With th’ Incarnate Son of God. 


O lonely tomb in’ Moab’s land, 
O dark Bethpeor’s hill, 

Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 
And teach them to be still. 

God hath his mysteries of i 
Ways that we cannot tell ; 

He hides them deep like the secret sleep 
Of him He loved so well. 


SPRING, 


A flush of ae is on the boughs, 
A warm breath panteth in the air, 
And in the earthfa heart-pulse there 
Throbs underneath her breast of snows : 


Life is astir among the woods, 
And by the moor, and by the stream 
The year as from a torpid dream 
Wakes in the sunshine on the buds ; 


Wakes up in music as the song 
Of wood-bird ,wild and loosen’d rill 
More frequent from the windy hill 
Comes greening-forest-aisles along ; 
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Wakes up in beauty as the sheen 
Of woodland- pool the gleams receives 
Through bright flowers, overbraided leaves, 
Of broken sunlights, golden-green. 


She sees the outlawed Winter stay 
Awhile, to gather after him 
Snow-robes, frost-crystalled diadem, 

And then in soft showers pass away : 


She could not love rough Winter well, 
Yet cannot choose but mourn him now, 
So wears awhile on her young brow 

His gift—a gleaming icicle. 


Then turns her, loving, to the sun, 
Upheaves her bosom’s swell to his, 
And in the joy of his first kiss 

Forgets for aye that sterner one : 


Old Winter's pledge from her he reaves— 
That icy-cold, though glittering spar— 
And zones her with a green cymar, 

And girdles round her brow with leaves : 


The primrose and wood-violet 
He tangles in her shining hair, 
And teaches elfin breezes fair 

To sing her some sweet canzonet, 


All promising long summer hours, 
When she in his embrace shall lie 
Under the broad dome of bright sky, 

On mossy couches starred with flowers, 


*Till she smiles back again to him 

The beauty beaming from his face, 

And, robed in light, glows with the grace 
Of Eden- palaced cherubim. 


Oh! Earth thy growing loveliness 
Around our very hearts has thrown 
An undimmed joyance all it’s own, 
And sunned us o’er with happiness. xX. ? 
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Cuartes JENNINGS KinMAtNeg, agal- les to France, and there recommended 
lant and justly celebrated general in him, when only in his fifteenth year, 
the French army, was born in Dublin — to enlist as a private hussar in the 
in the year 17: 0, and was descended regiment de Lauzun, a distinguished 
fromanancient [rishfamily,whichhad cavalry corps of the old French ser- 
always been strongly attached to the vice, raised originally in the depart- 
Roman Catholic religion, and opposed ment of the Garonne. He accom- 
the interests of England. Sodeepto panied this corps to America, where 
was the animosity of his father to the he served in the War of Independence 
church and government as established under the celebrated Marquis de La- 
in [reland, that in 1765 he took Char- fayette, Grand Provostof the kingdom 
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of France, and was present in most 
of those battles in which Washington 
and his generals so signally discom- 
fited the troops of Great Britain. 
Association with officers of the United 
States army, added to those impres- 
sions made upon him during his youth 
in Ireland and the teachings of his 
father, caused Kilmaine to imbibe 
strongly the sentiments of a revolu- 
tionist. 

He repeatedly distinguished him- 
self in action; and his colonel, the 
gallant Biron, after passing him 
through the more subordinate ranks, 
appointed him sous-lieutenant of 
troop. 

On the conclusion of the war, our 
Trish hussar returned with his regi- 
ment to France, full of those ideas of 
liberty and insurrection which he 
had seen so signally triumphant in 
the New World; and ne arly all his 
brother officers had imbibed the same 
opinions. Thus it was with ill-conceal- 
ed joy that the young Kilmaine and 
his Secon, the hussars de L auzun, 
in 1789, saw a revolution, which seem- 
ed destined to achieve results like 
those they had witnessed in America, 
break forth in old monarchical France. 

In 1789 he was appointed captain 
of his troop, and continued to serve 
withthe hussars, who became so much 
attached to him, that during the 
tumults of 1794 he contributed greatly 
by his influence, presenceand example, 
to retain under their colors nearly 
the whole of the regiment, which like 
the regiment of Royal Germans and 
the hussars de S: axe, seemed disposed 
to desert en masse. Thanks to the 
pa utriotic zeal displayed by Kilmaine 
in the cause of his adopted country, 
the officers of noble family who chose 
to become emigrants were alone lost 
to the service ; but this proved to him 
a new source of advancement, and he 
was soon appointed a chef d’escadre, 
which in the French army is equal to 
the rank of a general officer, being 
commander of a division ; and about 
this time he enjoyed the friendship of 
his countryman the Comte O’Kelly, 
who was ambassador of France at 
Mayence, with an income of 30,000 
livres per annum. 

Asachefd’escadre, Kilmaine served 
throughout the first campaigns of the 
revolution, and under Dumouriez and 
Lafayette commanded a corps of that 
army which burst into the Nether- 
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lands, and annexed that territory to 
republican France. 

He fought with remarkable bravery 
at the great battle of Gemappes, on 
the 6th November, 1792, and with his 
hussars repeatedly charged the Aus- 
trians, driving them sabre @ la main 
along the road that leads from Mons 
to Valenciennes ; and so pleased was 
his general, the unfortunate Dumou- 
riez, that in the moment of victory he 
named him colonel; but this nomi- 
nation was not confirmed by the min- 
ister of war. However, he was soon 
after gratified by a brevet of mare- 
chal de camp, which made him, in 
rank, second only to a lieutenant-gene- 
ral. 

He continued to serve with this 
army, and to be one of its most active 
and able officers, during all the suf- 
ferings which succeeded the victory 
at Gemappes. It consisted of forty- 
eight battalions of infantry, and three 
thousand two hundred cavalry. In 
December, by the neglect of the Re- 
volutionary Government, these troops 
were shirtless, shoeless, starving and 
in rags ; fifteen hundred men desert- 
ed; the cavalry of Kilmaine were 
soon destitute of boots, saddles, car- 
bines, pistols and even sabres; the 
military chest was empty, and six 
thousand troop and baggage horses 
died at Lisle and Tongres, for want 
of forage. “To such a state,” says 
Dumouriez, “was the victorious army 
of Gemappes reduced after the con- 
quest of Belgia !” 

Honorable testimony has been given 
to the unceasing efforts of Kilmaine 
to preserve order among his soldiers 
amid these horrors ; and with other 
stafl-officers, he frequently endeavour- 
ed by private contribution to make 
out a days subsistence for their men, 
who roved about in bands, robbing 
the villages around their cantonments 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, and in revenge 
many were murdered by the peasants, 
when found straggling alone beyond 
their out-posts. 

After the defection and flight of 
General Dumouriez, Kilmaine ad- 
oes to the National Conv ention, and 

by that body was appointed a general 
of division ; and now he redoubled his 
energies to restore order in the army, 
which by the defection of its leader 
Dumouriez was almost disbanded ; 
thus, in one month after General 
Dampierre tock command, so ably was 
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he seconded by Kilmaine, the discip- 
line-was completely established. 

He commanded the advance guard 
of Dampierre in the new campaign 
against the allied powers, on the fail- 
ure of the congress at Antwerp on the 
8th of Ay wil, 1793; and his leader 
bears the highest testimony to the 
gallantry and noble conduct of Kil- 
maine, in the “‘ murderous affairs of 
the Ist and 2nd May” ; in which, ac- 
cording to the official report, he had 
two chargers shot under him. 

Six days of incessant skirmishing 
succeeded, during which Kilmaine 
never had his boots off, nor returned 
his sabre once to the scabbard > and he 
displayed the most reckless valor on 
the 8th of May, in that battle fought 
by Dampierre, to deliver Condé. 

The French were routed with great 
loss ; Dampierre was slain ; and on 
Kilmaine as an active cavalry officer 
devolved the task of covering the re- 
treat of the infuriated and disorderly 
army, which fel! back from Condé-sur- 
VEscaut, which isa barrier town, and 
was then the nominal lordship of the 
unfortunate Duke d’Enghien. 

On General La Marche succeeding 
Dampierre, he sent Kilmaine with 
his division to the great forest of Ar- 
dennes, which formed a part of the 
theatre of war, on er invasion of 
France by the allies ; but he remained 
there only a short time, and rejoined 
the main army, which he found in the 
most critical circumstances. 

The fall of Dampierre and the ar- 
restment of Custine acted fatally on 
the army of the North, which was now 
reduced to about thirty thousand rank 
and file, and these remained in a dis- 
orderly state, without a proper chief, 
and without aim or object—its ma- 
neeuvres committed to chance or di- 
rected by ignorance ; for with the 
exception of Kilmaine its leaders were 
destitute of skill, experience and en- 
ergy. Quitting the camp of Cesar, 
they returned to theirfortified position 
at Famars, three miles distant from 
Valenciennes, the approach to which 
it covered. Here they were attacked 
on the 23rd of Mey, driven back and 
obliged to abandon the city to its own 
garrison under General Ferrand ; 
success which enabled the allies under 
the Duke of York to lay immediate 
siege to Condé and to Valenciennes, 
the two most important barrier towns 
upon the northern frontier. While 
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the army of the North continued in 
full retreat towards the Scheldt, the 
British commander-in-chief briskly 
attacked Valenciennes, which Gene- 
ral Ferrand first laid in ashes, and 
then delivered up; his garrison, as the 
reward of their obstinate defence, 

being permitted to march out by the 
gate of Cambray, on the 28th of July, 

with all the honor. 8 of war. Condé 
had already fallen on the 10th of the 
same month. 

General Custine, who in the two 
preceding campaigns had rendered 
such essential services to the faithless 
Convention, was meanwhile brought 
to trial on the charge of corre sponding 
with the ene my, and fell a sacrifice to 

the malice of his accusers. 

It was on the banks of the Scheldt 
that Kilmaine rejoined the army early 
in August, with his division from Ar- 
dennes ° and how his position became 
almost desperate. In presence of the 
scaffold erected by the ferocious mu- 
tineers for all the vanquished generals, 
and in a camp where no suspected 
person dared to assume the precarious 
office of leader, when pressed upon 
him, he accepted the baton provision- 
ally, and in the meantime said to the 
representatives who were sent from 
Paris to manage affairs and act as 
spies upon the army, “that he wished 
another more skilful than himself 
should take the great responsibility 
of leading the troops of the republic.” 

His presence for a time appease od 
the tumults in the army. Though 
upon the banks of the Scheldt, and 
having before him both the Duke of 
York and the Prince of Cobourg, Kil- 
maine, with only twenty-four thousand 
ill-appointed troops, dared notattempt 
to attack them ; for if he fought and 
lost the day, he could thereafter as- 
sume no position of sufficient strength 
to prevent the allies from penetrating 
to Paris and crushing the power of 
the Convention. After so many 
levies and enrolments, that body had 
no longer a batallion to spare, and 
had around it, only the frothy orators 
of armed clubs, and the refuse of 
prisons ; thus it dared not abandon 
the capital or retire beyond the Loire, 
for now the men of Poitou, Bretagne 
and La Vendée, were in arms under the 
White banner,and elsewhere the tides 
of war and politics were setting in 
against them. At this crisis Mayence 
had capitulated, after a three months 
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bombardment. Toulon was under 
the cannon of the British ; the Spani- 
ards had invaded Rousillon ; the 
Austro-Sardinians menaced Provence, 
the ancient patrimony of the House 
of Anjou; and on the Alps, their 
troops hung over Dauphine and 
Vienna; finally, after the Revolution 
of the 31st of May which had assured 
the triumph of Robespierre, Lyons, 
Marsielles, and all the departments 
of the south, with those of the west, 
were roused against the pride, power, 
and oppre sssion of the Convention. 

If it was really true that the allied 
monarchs wished to re-establish the 
fallen throne of Louis XVI. ; if, as 
they had so proudly announced in 
their manifestoes, it was again to re- 
store order to bleeding and desolated 
France, and to repress the Republic 
and its horrors, they had displayed 
their standards in the Netherlands, 
never were circumstances more favor- 
able to them than after the retreat of 
Kilmaine towards the Scheldt: but 
the secret measures of wily diplomat- 
istshad more influence then, on events, 
than the arms of the allied kings. 

It appears that in the second cam- 
paign, when the allies were masters 
of Condé and Valenciennes, and saw 
that the road to Paris was almost 
open to them, the Austrians wished 
to take their revenge locally for the 
cruel deeds of which they had been 
spectators in the Camp de la Lune ; 
and were more intent upon gratifying 
this sentiment than advancing into 
the heart of France. 

The Prince of Cobourg had shewn 
himself from the first frank, loyal 
and gallant; he had promised to 
Dumouriez to concur in his daring 
project for re-establishing the monar- 
chy, and for that purpose had engaged 
to form an auxiliary force to aid him, 
while solemnly renouncing all projec ts 
of aggrandisement for the crown of 
Austria. But for these engagements 
he had not received from his cabinet 
eitherinstructionsor authority. When 
Thugut was supreme director of the 
Austrian affairs, it was to these rash 
promises of the Prince his consent 
wasrequired ; he disapproved of them 
so strongly, that they were cancelled 
by the Emperor of Austria, and a 
congress met at Antwerp, where, in 
concert with Britain, it was decided 
that in the result of the war the 
allies ought to find indemnities for 
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the past, and guarantees for the future 
peace of Europe. 

These were the expressions of the 
protocol, which the members of the 
congress comprehended without dif- 
ficulty ; but French diplomatists 
loudly declared that a projected dis- 
memberment of France was clearly 
announced in its phraseology. 

One thing is certain: not a refer- 
ence was made therein to the House 
of Bourbon, or to the throne of Louis 
—that throne of which Dumouriez, 
inconcert with the Prince of Cobourg, 
had so boldly promised the restoration 
in his manifesto of the 5th April ; 
and not a measure was taken for the 
advantage or safety of the beautiful 
and unha uppy Marie Antoinette, then 
languishing in prison at Paris, and 
over whose devoted head hung the 
blade of the guillotine, and whom a 
simple menace from her nephew the 
Emperor, threatening the advance of 
his armies, might have saved. 

At all events, it seemed sufficiently 
evident to the jealous and excitable 
French, that the allies were no longer 
true to the interests of the fallen 
Bourbons ; and equally so that it 
was not to restore them, the Austri- 
ans at least, made war. It was in 
his own name—not that of Louis 
X VII.—king of France and Navarre 
—their Emperor took possession of 
those fortified places and provinces 
which his armies overran ; and after 
he became master of Condé and Val- 
enciennes, he no longer cared to de- 
fine or form a frontier for those dis- 
tricts of the Netherlands which once 
he proposed to cede to the Prussians ; 
but which Thugut now wished to 
preserve tothe descendants of Rudolph 
of Hapsbourg. 

At the same time the Duke of 
York, who from his own cabinet had 
received orders and instructions simi- 
lar to those given to the Prince of 
Cobourg, in the name of George III, 
resolved to seize upon Dunkerque, 
which the English had coveted of 
old ; but he did not wait for the de- 
parture of a British fleet prepared for 
this object. The naval squadron was 
delayed, and in the meantime the 
Duke deliberated with the Austrian 
General under the ramparts of Val- 
enciennes, to learn, if before engaging 
in new sieges they might not give to 
the French army a final blow, “which 
would deprive Kilmaine of all power 
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of interrupting their combined opera- 
tions and mutual schemes of conquest. 

This was a very simple question, 
yet they were fourteen days in coming 
toaconclusion. Though Valenciennes, 
as already stated, had capitulated on 
the 28th ‘July, it was not until the 
8th of August, that the Austro-British 
army were in motion, and their 
advanced guard beheld the camp of 

esar; this on the very day after 
Kilmaine had wisely evacuated the 
fortifications and retreated south- 
yards. 

It is said that he fully anticipated 
the march of the combined armies, 
and this was sufficiently probable ; 
for we know that the committees of 
the National Convention had myste- 
rious means of procuring secret intel- 
ligence, not only from the cabinets of 
the allies, but from the staff officers 
of their troops ! ; 

Kilmaine in retiring only obeyed 
the dictates of wisdom and nece ssity, 
and quitted a position which he couk i 
not defend, - his army was reduced 
by defeat and desertion, mutinous, or 
as the French style it, demoralised. 

If the allies had wished to follow 
and engage him upon the Scarpe or the 
Somme,a last effort could easily have 
been made to disperse his troops 
completely, and then seize upon 
Paris, where they could have torn 
the Revolution from its very basis. 
But such was not the intention of the 
allied generals, “ Their aim on this 
occasion,” says a French writer, 
“was to profit by our disorders and 
revolutions to make themselves mas- 
ters of our places and provinces after 
assuring eas of indemnities 
and guarantees, and to leave the 
voleano to consume itself, as a Prus- 
sian prince said, not long ago: it 
must be admitted, that never had 
this policy shewn itself more evidently 
in its shameful nudity!” But the 
reader must bear in mind that these 
are the opinions of a Frenchman and 
a sympathizer with the Convention. 

Such was the state of matters when 
Kilmaine, haying abandoned the 
untenable camp of Cesar, and fallen 
back beyond the Scharpe, a navigable 
river of French Flanders (but still a 
narrower barrier than the Schek lt) 
prepared again for retreat, and 
marched towards the Somme, another 
river which fails in the British 
Channel between Crotoy and Sainte 
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Valori. This was his last position— 
his last asylum ; and now the chiefs 
of the allies, instead of pushing on in 
pursuit of his retiring bands, to com- 
plete the triumphs so well begun, 
ae about, and wheeled off to seize 
Dunkerque and Quesnay. 

It was in autumn that the Royal 
Duke appeared before the former ; 
and there his troops received a check 
which proved but the commencement 
of a long series of disasters; the latter 
was stormed by the Austrians, and 
retaken by the French in the follow- 
ing year. 

3ut what must astonish us more, 
even at this epoch of deception and 
duplicity, political insanity and re- 
venge, is the startling fact that the 
brave Kilmaine, who had rendered 
such gallant services to that new and 
most faithless republic—he who by a 
judicious retreat (executed against 
the advice of the meddling and pre- 
sumptuous representatives of the 
people, and in consequence thereof 
perilled his life) had preserved to 
shattered France her most important 
army, was precisely for that reason 
denounced to the Convention, arrested 
by its orders, and flung in the loath- 
some prisons of Paris, where he 
passed a year; being but too happy 
in the obscurity of his dungeon, that 
he had not perished on the scaffold 
like the gallant Custine, his predeces- 
sor in the command; like his old 
colonel and protector Biron, and like 
Houchard, who for the brief period 
of fifteen dayshad been his successor, 
and who, after winning a signal and 
decided victory over the Duke of 
York—a victory alike honourable to 
himself and to the arms of France, 
expiated by a cruel death the grave 
fault of having forgotten for a 
moment the powers of a bullying 
representative of the people ! 

Kilmaine only recovered his liberty 
after the fall of Robespierre ; but he 
still remained for some time in Paris, 
without military employment, though 
he eagerly and anxiously sought it. 
He found himself there at the: epoch 
of the insurrection of the 22nd May, 
1795, and with much zeal and valor 
he seconded General Pichegru in the 
struggle made by that officer to de- 
fend the National Convention against 
the excited mobs of the Parisian 
fauxbourgs. Amid a thousand dan- 
gers, Kilmaine continued to fight 
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for the Convention until the 13th 
Vendemaire of the year following, 
actively co-operating with Bonaparte 
and the revolutionary party. 

Being appointed to the command 
of a division in the army of Italy, he 
marched with N: apoleon across ‘the 
Alps to the invasion of that country, 
and shared in the glory of his first 
victories, and in that brilliant cam- 
paign in which the French destroyed 
two armies, took two hundred and 
eighty pieces of cannon, and forty- 
nine stand of colors from the Austri- 
ans who were commanded by the 
veteran Wurmeser, the bravest of all 
brave men. 

At the head of his division Kil- 
maine fought with remarkable cou- 
rage at Castiglione delle Stiviere, a 
fortified town in Lombardy, where, in 
the beginning of August, 1796, seve- 
ral severe engt wements took place 
between the French and Austri: ins, 
which resulted in the discomfiture of 
the latter. Mantua was the next 
scene of Kilmaine’s achievements ; 
and in July that ancient city, after 
fifty years of peace, beheld the army 
of Napoleon before its walls, while ail 
the country on the right bank of the 
Po was laid under contribution. 

The whole direction and charge of 
the siege of Mantua was committed 
to Kilmaine by Bonaparte, in Sep- 
tember, when Wurmser, after being 
strecessful against General Massena, 
was overthrown by Augereau and 
our Irish soldier, and after a six 
days’ contest shut himself up in the 
city on the 12th, after which the 
siege was pressed with great vigor. 
Twice after this did an Austrian 
army under Alvinzi attempt its relief, 
and twice were they baffled by the be- 
siegers ; on the last occasion, an ad- 
vancing corps of seven thousand men 
were compelled to surrender to Bona- 
parte and Kilmaine within gunshot 
of the walls, and the position of the 
aged Wurmser, his garrison and the 
Mantuans became desperate in the 
extreme. 

In an action before Mantua in 
October, Kilmaine had his horse 
killed under him, and a rumour was 
spread through France and Britain 
that he was killed. Wurmser made 
several furious sallies, and on one 
oceasion was severely routed by 
Bonaparte. In the Courier du Bas 
Rhin, we are told that the French 
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repulsed him with the loss of eleven 
hundred men and five pieces of can- 
non, and that “their dispositions 
were made by General Kilmaine, 
commander of the siege of Mantua.” 
Bonaparte, in his dispateh to the 
Directory, dated the first day of 
October, writes thus :— 


**On the 20th of September, the enemy 
advanced towards Castellocio, with a body of 
horse 12,000 strong. Pursuant to the 
orders they had received, our advanced posts 
fell back, but the enemy did not push for- 
ward any further. On the 23rd September, 
they proceeded to Governolo, along the right 
bank of the Mincio, but were repulsed after 
a very brisk cannonade, with the loss of 
eleven hundred men and five pieces of 
cannon. 

** Ze General Kilmaine, who commands 
the two Divisions which press the siege of 
Mantua, remained on the 29th ultimo in his 
former position, and was still in hopes that 
the enemy would attempt a sortie to carry 
forage into the place; but instead they took 
up a position before the gate of Pradello, 
near the Carthusian convent and the chapel 
of Cerese, The brave General Kilmaine 
made his arrangements for an attack, and 
advanced in two columns against these two 
points; but he had scarcely begun to march 
when the enemy evacuated their camps, their 
rear having fired only afew musket-shot at him. 
The advanced posts of General Vaubois have 
come up with the Austrian division which 
defends the Tyrol, and nfade one hundred 
and ten prisoners.” 


In November a series of sanguinary 
actions were fought between the 
French and Austrians at Arcola, 
where the latter were completely 
overthrown ; and there fell Citizen 
Elliot, a Scotsman, who was one of 
Bonaparte’s principal aides-de-camp. 
During this time Kilmaine was at 
Vicenza with three thousand men, 
and all the French cavalry were sent 
there to be under his orders, and 
though still commanding the a 
tions against Mantua he shared i 
the disastrous battle fought near 
Vicenza by the aged Alvinzi, who was 
advancing to raise the siege. Despair- 
ing to reach Mantua, he fell back 
upon the Vicenza road, and was rout- 
ed after a bloody conflict of eight 
hours’ duration. 

Early in December, Wurmser led a 
sortie, sword in hand, against Kil- 
maine. The Imperialists s sallied out 
of Mantua at seven in the morning 
and almost in the dark, under a furi- 
ous cannonade which lasted all day ; 
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“but General Kilmaine,” says Bona- 
parte, “made him return as usual 
faster than he came out, and took 
from him two hundred men, one 
howitzer and two pieces of cannon. 
This ishisthird unsuccessful attempt.” 
So energetic were the measures and 
so able the precautions of Kilmaine, 
that Wurmser, seeing all hope of suc- 
cour at an end, surrendered after a 
long, desperate and disastrous defence, 
at ten o’clock on the morning of the 
3rd February, 1797, giving up his 
soldiers as prisoners of war. The 
following isa translation of Kilmaine’s 
brief letter on this important acquisi- 
tion :— 


** Kilmaine, General de Division, and Com- 
mandant of Lombardy, to the Minister of 
war. Milan, 17 Pluviose (Feb. 5), 1797. 
** Citizen Minister—I avail myself of a 

courier which General Bonaparte sends from 

Romagna (in order to announce to the 

Directory the defeat of the papal troops), to 

acquaint you with the capture of Mantua, 

the news of which I received yesterday even- 
ing by acourier from Mantua itself. I thought 
it necessary to announce this circumstance, 
because General Bonaparte, who is occupied 
in Romagna annihilating the troops of his 

Holiness, may probably have been ignorant of 

this fact when fis courier departed. The 

garrison are our prisoners of war, and are to 
be sent into Germany in order to be exchanged. 

I have not yet received the articles of eapitu- 

lation; but the Commander-in-Chief will 

not fail to send them by the first courier. 
‘* KILMAINE,” 


The capture of Mantua was cele- 
brated in Paris by the firing of can- 
non and the erection of arches in 
honor of Bonaparte and the Irish 
Commandant of Lombardy, and a 
general joy was diffused through 
every heart in the city, on the fall of 
what they styled the Gibraltar of 
Italy ; while Bonaparte, loaded with 
the diamonds of the vanquished Pope 
and the spoils of our Lady of Loretto, 
pushed on to seek fresh conquests 
and new laurels. 

Kilmaine remained for some time 
in command at Mantua after its 
capitulation. 

During the siege and other events, 
a revolutionary spirit had pervaded 
the Venetian States. Peschiera, a 
fortified town in the province of 
Verona, and Brescia, a large city in 
the beautiful plain on the Garza, had 
been both seized, garrisoned, and re- 
publicanised by the French. The 
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people rose in arms, fired by new and 
absurd ideas of liberty and equality, 
and frightful scenes of bloodshed 
ensued, when the more loyal and 
sensible inhabitants resisted these new 
patriots; but the latter, on being 
joined by fifteen hundred banditti 
from Bergamasco, pressed the Vene- 
tian troops, who were driven out with 
great slaughter. 

On hearing of these things, the 
politic Kilmaine wrote from Mantua 
to the French general commanding in 
Brescia, desiring him “ not to inter- 
fere in behalf of these insurgents, lest 
by so doing he might infringe that 
strict neutrality which the generals of 
the French Republic were bound to 
observe.” 

In April, however, he was com- 
pelled, by the violent proceedings of 
the Italians against the French gar- 
rison in Verona, to unite his forces 
to those of Generals Victor and La 
Hotze, and march to the succour of 
General Balland, who was there as- 
sailed by forty-five thousand men, 
whose war-cry was Viva San Marco ! 
who had cut to pieces six hundred 
Frenchmen, taken two thousand 
more after a four hours’ contest, and 
driven the rest into the Castle. From 
its ramparts Balland threatened to 
lay in ruins the unfortunate city, 
which had enjoyed profound peace for 
ages, until Bonaparte arrived on the 
banks of the Adige, and added it to 
the new kingdom of Italy. 

On the 24th the insurgent Veronese 
capitulated, for, on the approach of 
Kilmaine, the governor, ‘the two 
proveditori, and the Venetian Gene- 
ral Stratico, fled with all their cavalry, 
on which he took as hostages the 
bishop, four of the principal nobles of 
the city, and several cavaliers of dis- 
tinction, and peace was thus restored 
fora time. He disarmed all the in- 
surgents, and seized three thousand 
slaves, whom he marched under an 
escort to Milan. In every way Kil- 
maine aided Napoleon most effi- 
ciently in these operations which pre- 
ceded the capture and subjugation of 
Venice; and thus gave his great 
leader a thousand causes to admire 
and appreciate him, during those 
campaigns which were so disastrous 
to ltaly, but so glorious to the arms 
of France. During his command in 
Lombardy, he settled or compromised 
the contested question of the free 
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navigation of the Lake of Lugano, in 
the south of Switzerland, which had 
occasioned many angry disputes be- 
tween the jealous Switzers and the 
aggressive generals of the French 
army in Italy. By his intervention, 
it was satisfactorily arranged that 
France should have the open naviga- 
tion of the lake by boats of any size ; 
but the cantons violated the treaty, 
on which Napoleon threatened to send 
a column of his troops among them, 
if they did not behave more amicably 
towards their faithful and ancient 
allies. 

At this time General Acton, the 
favourite minister of Naples at Milan, 
was an Irish soldier of fortune, and 
the intimate friend of Kilmaine. The 
story of Acton is rather a singular 
one. 

He was the son of an Irish Jaco- 
bite gentleman, who had emigrated 
to France, and settled at Besangon. 
An unsuccessful love adventure forced 
him to leave that city, at the college 
of which he was studying physic with 
every prospect of distinction. Re- 
airing to Toulon, he enlisted in a 

attalion of French marines. From 
this corps he passed into the Neapo- 
litan service, and distinguished him- 
self at sea with a Barbary corsair, on 
which he received a commission in 
the marines of Naples, and rose to the 
rank of general. He possessed a high 
spirit, great courage, good address, 
and a handsome figure; and he soon 
became at the court of Naples, what 
the Prince of Peace was at Madrid— 
the favourite and lover of the Queen. 
Another of Kilmaine’s friends was 
the veteran General O’Cher, a chef de 
brigade, who had been upwards of 
forty years in the service of Louis 
XVI. and of the Republic, and held 
an important command in the army 
of Italy. 

In the memoirs published by Gene- 
ral Count Montholon, and which were 
written by that faithful officer at St. 
Helena, we have the following de- 
scriptive reference to the commandant 
of Lombardy :— 


**Kilmaine being an excellent cavalry 
officer had coolness and foresight ; he was well 
fitted to command a corps of observation, 
detached upon those arduous or delicate com- 
missions which require spirit, discernment, 
and sound judgment. He rendered impor- 
tant services to the army, of which he was 
one of the principal generals, notwithstand- 
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ing the delicacy of his health, He hada 
great knowledge of the Austrian troops : fami- 
liar with their tactiques, he did not allow 
himself to be imposed upon by those rumours 
which they were in the habit of spreading in 
the rear of an army, nor to be dismayed by 
those heads of columns which they were wont 
to display in every direction, to deceive as to 
the real strength of their forces. His politi- 
cal opinions were very moderate.” 


These are the words of a brother 
soldier, who must have known him 
well in the land of his adoption. 

In the spring of 1798, the French 
government was seriously employed 
in preparations for a descent upon the 
British Islands, and, in the February 
of that year, marched to the coast of 
the Channel forty demi-brigades of in- 
fantry, thirty-four regiments of 
cavalry, two regiments of horse artil- 
lery, two regiments of foot artil- 
lery, six companies of sappers and 
pioneers, six battalions of miners and 
nontooniers. These forces were led 
. eighteen distinguished generals of 
division, and forty-seven generals of 
brigade—the most brave and able in 
France. Among the former were 
Charles Kilmaine, Berthier, Marescat, 
Kleber, Massena, ‘the son of Ra- 
pine ;” Macdonald, Ney, Victor, and 
others, whose names were to become 
famous in future wars as the marshal 
dukes of the great military empire. 

The brave but blustering Jean 
Baptist Kleber, who had originally 
been an architect of Strasbourg, com- 
manded the right wing of this Armée 
@ Angleterre, which was to stretch 
from Calais to the mouth of the 
Scheldt, while another corps assem- 
bled at Flushing. 

Kilmaine commanded the centre. 

These forces were partly composed 
of troops returned from Italy, and 
were all experienced soldiers, the 
victors of Mantua, Lodi, and Arcola. 
Headed by bands of music, the etd¢- 
majors marched through Paris, dis- 
playing black banners, indicative of a 
war of extermination, and inscribed, 
“ Descent upon England — Live the 
Republic ! May Britain perish,” &c. 

bn St. Patrick’s Day, the 17th of 
the following month, Kilmaine, 
O’Cher, Colonel Shee, and all the 
Irishmen in Paris, celebrated their an- 
cient national and religious festival 
by a grand banquet, at which the 
notorious Thomas Paine—then a poli- 
tical fugitive—assisted. All the cor- 
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responding members of the Irish 
clubs and malcontent party at home 
were also present. Many fierce and 
stirring political toasts were drunk, 
amid vociferous enthusiasm; and 
among these—one in particular — 
3 Long live the Irish Republic !” and 
speeches were made expressive of the 
rapid progress which republicanism 
had made in their native country, and 
of the strong desire of the Catholics 
and Dissenters to throw off the yoke 
of England—that yoke which ‘Kil- 
maine in his boyhood - ul been taught 
to abhor and to hate. Napper Tandy, 
a general de brigade, was in the chair ; 
on his left sat Tom Paine, and on his 
right sat Kilmaine, who, immediately 
after the banquet, left Paris to rejoin 
his column of the army on the coast. 

Five hundred gunbx vats were or- 
dered to be prepared, and three hun- 
dred sail of transports were collecting 
at Dunkirk, to be protected from the 
British fleet by a Dutch squadron 
then at the mouth of the Scheldt ; 
and all Britain was in arms on hear- 
ing of an armament so formid- 
able. 

The condition of France was then 
desperate ; assignats were at 6,500 
livres the louis; she had to main- 
tain a million of men in arms from an 
empty treasury; the ruffian dema- 
gogues and savage soldiers of the Re- 
“ray men steeped to the lips in the 
lood of women and priests, nobles 
and aristocrats, hardened by the atro- 
cities in La Vendée, and trained to 
war in the campaigns of Austria and 
Italy, occupied every post and place 
under the unstable government; a 

rabble of brutal ministers occupied 
the palaces of the fallen line of St. 
Louis, armed with sabres and pistols, 
to which they resorted in every trivial 
dispute, and on every differenc e of 
opinion, and while warring against 
all manner of title and form, : appeared 
on the rostrum in cassocks and stock- 
ings of rose-coloured silk, with knots 
of scarlet ribbands in their shoes ; and, 
with that mixture of ferocity and 
tom-foolery which caused Paris to be 
characterised as a city of monkeys 
and tigers, debated on the cut of a 
coat and the massacre of a city. 

In April, Kilmaine repaired to Paris, 
after having executed, by order of the 
government, a survey of the coasts of 
France and Holland, then reduced to 
a province of the former; and the 











chief command of this famous Armée 
d@’ Angleterre, on which the eyes of all 
Europe were fixed, and the command 
of which had been given to the noble 
Dessaix, the hero of Marengo, was 
now bestowed upon him. 

A French writer asserts that this 
expedition was destined, not for Bri- 
tain, but for Egypt; and that Kil- 
maine received the command of it, 
not so much for his great military 
skill, as to deceive our ministry ; sup- 
posing that the name of an Irishman 
would cause them to believe that the 
armament was destined for Ireland ; 
“and so they named him General in 
Chief of the Armée d’Angleterre, 
which never existed at all.” Unfor- 
tunately for this writer, history affords 
abundant proof to the contrary. The 
number of transports was soon in- 
creased to a thousand, and all the 
naval and military resources of Hol- 
land were pressed into the French 
service. 

Colonel Shee, Wolfe Tone, Generals 
Clarke and Kilm: ine, were by this 
time well acquainted with the extent 
of the military organization of the 
United Trishmen, and knew that by 
the close of the preceding year the 
people were well provided with arms, 
and knew the use of them. In the 
beginning of 1797, great quantities 
were discovered and seized by the 
British Government, who, in Leinster 
and Ulster alone, captured seventy 
thousand six hundred and thirty pikes, 
with forty-eight thousand one hundred 
and nine muskets. Had the Irish 
managed their projected rising with 
the vigor which has ever characte- 
rised the Scottish insurrections, we 
cannot for a moment doubt what 
would have been the result, had this 
formidable expedition once landed in 
Ireland, where no yeomanry were or- 
ganised ; where the militia were not 
to be depended upon, and where the 
the king’s troops, on whom the mi- 
nistry mainly relied, were so inferior 
to the French in tact and skill, that 
Humbert, with less than a thousand 
men, was able to defeat double that 
number, and immediately after re- 
ceived into his ranks two hundred 
and fitfy of the drilled and attested 
Irish militiamen. 

On the 12th April, Kilmaine, with 
General Bonaparte, hada longaudience 
with the Directory at Paris, report- 
ing on the state of their armaments, 
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The appointment of the former to the 
chief command, relieved Britain of 
the apprehension that the conqueror 
of Italy would cross the channel in 
person, and great was the disappoint- 
ment of the malcontents at home. 

The duties of Kilmaine were alike 
harassing and arduous, as he had to 
superintend the equipment and orga- 
nisation of such a vast force, com- 
posed of men of all arms and several 
nations, and he was repeatedly sum- 
moned to Paris, even in the middle of 
the night, by couriers who overtook 
him in his progresses ; thus, though 
suffering under great ill health, the Di- 
rectory once brought him on the spur 
from Brug es early in July, and again 
from Brest about the end of the same 
month. 

Citizen d’Arbois, an officer on the 
staff of Kilmaine, in a letter pub- 
lished in the Parisian papers of the 
7th August, 1798, states that his ge- 
neral “is on his return,” after having 
made a tour of the coast of the ocean, 
from Port St. Malo to L’Orient ; that 
he was well satisfied with the state of 
the French ports and armaments, 
and had enjoyed with delight the 
magnificent aspect of Brest, in the 
harbour of which he saw thirty sail 
of the line, with a fleet of frigates and 
transports. D’Arbois states that Kil- 
maine had been surveying eer + 


where all was then pe: aceful, by the 
“wise mez asures” of the constituted 
authorities. ‘The eagerness with 


which our troops, both by sea and 
land, await the moment when, under 
the brave Kilmaine, they will engage 
the English, is the best pledge of 
our approaching success, and the ruin 
of our enemies.” 

It is evident that Citizen d’Arbois 
had then no thought of fighting in 
Egypt. 

But doubts hovered in the minds of 
the Directory, if there were none in 
the hearts of their generals, and long 
delays ensued. General Hoche, who 
was the main spring of the projected 
movement in favour of Ireland, died 
in September, 1797 ; and Bonaparte, 
to whom Kilmaine, Tone, Shee, and 
others of the Irish patriots turned, 
had no sympathy with their cause, 
and all his views were now directed 
towards a warfare in the east. By 
the beginning of autumn the Direc- 
tory began to break up their boasted 
Armée d’ Angleterre, and withdrew 
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their troops to reinforce their columns 
on the Rhine. Upon this, the anxious 
Kilmaine came hastily to Paris to 
confer with the government and the 
Minister of Marine con erning the 
embarkation of the troops and de- 
parture of the fleet from Brest; but 
his questions were waived, or left un- 
answered, although the division of 
Bompard, consisting of the Hoche of 
74 guns and eighteen frigates, filled 
with troops under General Hardy, 

destined for Ireland, remained with 
their cables hove short, and all ready 
for sea at a moment’s notice. 

Of the forces that really sailed for 
Ireland, and their fate, we need not 
inform the reader. For a time, all 
Britain supposed they were led by the 
commander-in-chief in person; and 
all the press of England and Scotland 
teemed with blustering or scurrilous 
remarks on “ Paddy Kilmaine and 
his followers ;” but the general never 
embarked, though he certainly super- 
intended the departure of a ‘body of 
troops from Rochfort. 

‘We are assured,” says a Brussels 
print, “that in case the French re- 
publicans shall be able to make a 
successful: descent upon Ireland, the 
Belgie youth will be employed in that 
country under General Kilmaine, 
who, be ‘ing a native of it, will there 
have the command of the united 
French and Irish forces.” Citizen 
Macdonagh was to have a high com- 
mand in the corps of Irish Marines. 
He held the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
in France. 

By the end of 1798 the army of 
England and its expedition were alike 
dissolved, and the Directory wished 
to give Kilmaine command of the 
forces assembled for the war in Egypt ; 
but for the present his career finished 
with the military examination of the 
coasts of France and Holland. 

In 1799 the Directory appointed 
him generalissimo of the army of 
Helvetia, as they chose to designate 
Switzerl: and, thus rev iving the ancient 
name of the pe ople whom Julius 
Cxsar conquered. The French troops 
already occupied Lombardy on one 
side, and the Rhenish provinces on 
the other; thus they never doubted 
their ability to conquer the Swiss and 
remodel the Helvetic constitution. 
Kilmaine accepted the command with 
satisfaction, but his failing health 
compelled him to give up his baton to 
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Massena; and with a sorrow which he 
could not conceal, he saw that army 
march which penetrated into the heart 
of the Swiss mountains, and imposed 
on their hardy inhabitants a constitu- 
tion in which Bonaparte, under the 
plausible title of mediator, secured 
the co-operation of the valiant de- 
scendants of the Helvetiiin his further 
schemes of conquest and ambition. 

In a feeble condition Kilmaine re- 
turned to Paris, where his domestic 
sorrows and chagrins added to the 


THE incognita of the pink domino 
had proceeded with me thus far at a 
hurried pace through the dark streets, 
when just as she was assuring me 
that what she had said about Beatrix 
was no calumny, but very true, she 
suddenly stopped, and looked anxi- 
ously down the unlit lane which we 
had just threaded, and listened at- 
tentively. 

She was evidently in great appre- 
hension lest the man, whom we fad 
so unceremoniously locked into his 
own house, should have discovered 
some means of exit, and be now in 
pursuit of us. She spoke hurriedly : 

“ He has not managed to escape 
again and follow us. Still it will be 
safer to elude him. Let us pick our 
way through this narrow lane.” 

We turned into a black alley, and 
by this time I had completely aban- 
doned the little topography I possess- 
ed, and given up the attempt to dis- 
cover where we were. 

“Can you,” said I, as we groped 
along, “ give me any proof of what 
you have said about Beatrix? Can 
you tell me her parentage, and prove 
that her birth was—was illegitimate?” 

* On one condition I will,” she an- 
swered. ‘ You have said that if she 
really loved you, you would encounter 
any censure the world can heap on 
you, and wed her. You admit that 
the censure in this case is misplaced, 
is unjust, is unmerited. Promise that 
you will seek out Beatrix, that you 
will discover if she really loves you, 
and that you will protect her through 
life against the world. You are an 
Englishman. She will live with you 
in England, and none will ever know 
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poignancy of his bodily sufferings, for 
his constitution was now completely 
broken up. 

Struck by a deadly malady, he died 
on the 15th of December, 1799, in the 
forty-ninth year of his age, at the 
very moment when the triumphant 
elevation of Bonaparte was opening 
up to his comrades a long and bril- 
liant career of military glory. He 
was interred with all the honors due 
to his rank and bravery, and a noble 
monument was erected to his memory. 


the reproach that here hangs to her. 
Save her, Sherwood.” 

“ Go on, I will—I will marry Be- 
atrix, whoever she may be, if she 
loves me,” I replied firmly. 

“Then hear her story. I was 
brought up a spoilt child. The world 
seemed to be made for me. Every- 
thing obeyed my slightest wish ; 
everything seemed devoted to me. 
Yet I soon felt how lonely this child’s 
grandeur was. My parents were cold 
and distant. I was an only child and 
a lonely one; and I soon found that 
my governesses were the sole com- 
panions I had. Among these was 
one of your nation, with red hair, 
a cold blue eye, a back as stiff asa 
poker, and that severe rigidity of 
manner, that clear commanding voice 
which bespeak the strong-minded 
woman. She was a purist and a pu- 
ritan, a sabbatarian and a sermon- 
izer. She was supreme in all the 
virtues, and learned in all the ologies ; 
and ere she had been with me a month, 
she had done more to make me hate 
all that was good and right and de- 
cent, than a legion of devils could 
have effected. I soon got thin and 
ugly under her harsh regime. She 
quarrelled with anybody about me, 
and her place was soon filled by a 
garrulous French woman of the very 
loosest and vainest school. Iwas now 
sixteen, and—so the looking-glass and 
Mademoiselle Bruat told me—very 
handsome. I was to be introduced 
next season, and my _ instructress 
initiated me gracefully into all the 
arts of the toilette, the ways of woo- 
ing, winning, and withering at will, 
and the mode of making the most of 
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my natural attractions. I had a wit 
and a will of my own, and she turned 
them to good advantage. She fed me 
with some of the best and worst French 
literature ; gave me false though bril- 
liant ideas of the world ; put V oltaire 
and, still worse—Rousseau—into the 
hands of a girl of sixteen ; and left in 
her room a library of the choice vil- 
lanies which the French press has 
unblushingly produced, and with 
which, whenever she was gone out, 
I was wont to fill my young, forward 
mind. I soon found that I hs ud much 
wit, more vanity, most conceit ; while 
I had little faith, less charity, and 
least principle. At seventeen I was 
introduced Munich. I found the 
world detestable in its ball-rooms. 
My tongue was tied by the peculiarity 
of my position, and I had to assume 
an air of extreme modesty in my cha- 
racter of débutante. En fret, I felt shy 
at first, but I soon found how easily 
I rose above my fellows by the sel- 
fish wilfulness of my nature. At the 
end of a year I was told that I was 
to marry a man among the highest of 
the state. The feeling of ambition 
fired me. I cared little about my hus- 
band, but I longed for power. Un- 
fortunately, as ill-luck would have it, 
I fell desperately in love just after 
this announcement. The inspirer of 
this stran, feeling was a young 





ge new 
man, who had already begun to make 
a furor in Munich. It was not alone 
his Apollo- like beauty, his manliness 
and refinement so wonderfully com- 
bined. It was not his high intellee- 
tual powers and extensive knowledge, 
nor even the brilliance of his conver- 


Ie though it attracted young and 


old, grave and gay : around him. It 
was She courageous novelty of his 


sentiments, as he came forward in a 
Vicious age to abuse and deride its 
— and its crimes. One bitter 

utirical poem levelled at royalty 
itself had been ascribed to him, and 
the very person who had offered for 
my hand under his ruthless 
scourge, in a truly ridiculous light. 

When one morning my father came 
in his stiff manner to ask me what 
answer I should send to the offer of 
my suitor, 1 took up the poem I was 
reading. 

_ Show him these lines, 


came 


*said I, “and 


tell him I should refuse, even if he 
were the Emperor of Germany him- 


self.” 
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My father had the sense never to 
deliver this message. 

Meanwhile, among the many girls 
with whom I had mixed in society, 
I could find only one that I cared for. 
Caroline Von Grevenburg attracted 
ine, because she was so unlike myself, 
aud indeed unlike any one else. At 
first I thought her melancholy and 
reserved ; but when I had glided into 
her confidence, I found out her true 
and charming character. She was 
gentle, sweet and placid as a dove. 
She had scarce a fault. Unseltish, 
loving, warm, she was still full of a 
wild enthusiasm for all that was 
beautiful and romantic, and she had a 
deep feeling of religion, mingled with 
a certain poetry that accorded with 
her saintlike vet still earthly features. 

We grew as intimate as twin roses. 
She confided everything to me, and 
among other things she told me that 
Von Ritter loved her and that she 
loved him again. It was a desperate 
struggle with myself, for I had 
begun to love this girl as a sister, yet 
I could scarcely resign \ Yon Ritter. 
The case, however, wis soon decided. 

She came to me one morning weep- 
ing bitterly. Her lover had asked the 
consent of her parents. He was pen- 
niless, and of an insignificant family. 
It was only his talents that admitted 
him into society and about the court. 

Caroline on the other hand had a 
large fortune. It was quite natural, 
as the world goes, that her parents 
should object, though nature in this 
asin many other cases was no real 
excuse for the wrong. It was not, 
however, the mere refusal that 
chiefly grieved my poor friend. It 
was the proud semana vith which 
Von Ritter ig met it 

“T own,” he had said, “ that I am 
all unworthy of your daughter in my- 
self, but I deny that I am inferior in 
birth and fortune. I d ny that rank 
depends merely on a patent of nobi- 
lity ; or that fortune can be counted 
in bank notes. Education gives real 
rank ; capability is real fortune. 
You may choose for your di wigh ter an 
illiterate clod, whose name was heard 
in the ranks of the crusaders. He 
may havea regal account with Messrs. 
Eichth: my and a castle in the Tyrol. 
But I will still deny that his rank and 
fortune are superior to mine.” 

li is needless to say that papa Gre- 
venburg had laughed heartily at this 
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republican effusion, and that Von 
Ritter had retired with a curling 
lip. 

rr consoled Caroline to the best of 
my power, though I confess I could 
scarcely smother a feeling of pleasure 
at this improved phase in my pros- 

ects. It mattered little to me that 

e loved another, and that that other 
was my bosom friend. I was too 
selfish to see anything but the joy of 
winning the one “being I really 
loved on earth. 

I was not, however, wholly devoid 
of feeling, and I had, mingled with 
somewhat of ambition, a high adini- 
ration for noble and chivalrous deeds. 

As I lay that night sleepless and 
musing, it occurred to me that I 
could by one fine action sacrifice my 
own happiness for life, and ensure 
that of two fellow- beings. The idea 
zrew upon me in all its beauty. My 
ofty suitor was to visit me the next 
day, to prosecute his almost hopeléss 
suit. the first time I received 
him with a smile, and feigned an af- 
fection which I was far from feeling. 
He was so delighted, that he could 
not refrain from. covering my hands 
with kisses and calling me his bride. 

“On one condition,” I said, “TI will 
be your wife. Herman Von Ritter 
must be sent as ambassador to Aus- 
tria.” 

His brow darkened. He remem- 
bered too well the reported author- 
ship of the verses I have mentioned. 

“ Impossible,” he replied. “ There 
isa spirit of republicanism in him 
that cannot and shall not be encou- 
raged.” 

* Adieu then,” I replied carelessly. 
“T shall marry ‘him next month.” 

My suitor was a fool, and what 
is more—he was in love with me. 
The next day it was arranged that 
the appointment should be pl wed in 
my hands three hours before the mar- 
riage ceremony was performed. I 

was so delighted at my own self-com- 
mand, and at this one generous action 
of my life, that I deter rmined to make 
the most of it. I was to keep it se- 
cret as a surprise for Caroline, and 
the moment my wedding was over, I 
intended to place the signed appoint- 
ment in her hands. 

Meanwhilethenexttwo months were 
passed in preparing forthe grand event, 
and I saw but little of my friend. 
Whenever I did so, I consoled her and 
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gave her hopes. The day before my 
marriage I sent forher. I was simply 
told that she was too unwell to come 
and see me, and I was too busy to go 
to her. As soon, however, as all was 
over, I ran with my precious gift in 
my hi and, to enjoy the reward ‘of my 
sacrifice in the sight of her happiness. 
I found her in a state of delirious 
fever. The Count Von Dornheim, a 
hulking, red-faced young cavalry offi- 
cer, whose only recommendation was 
a good old name and a large estate in 
rocks and forest, was sitting by her 
bedside looking the picture of stupid- 
ity. Two days before, her parents 
had literally dragged her to the altar 
to become the wife of this blockhead, 
and had bullied her into acceptance 
of his hand. She had held up till all 
was over, and had then sunk insen- 
sible. Von Ritter, like a man of ho- 
nour, left Munich the moment he heard 
of this barbarous marriage, not even 
daring to seek an interview with Caro- 
line before he left. He of course re- 
fused the proffered appointment, and 
made for Italy, the land of his dreams. 
Meanwhile, I know from her own 
mouth, that Caroline and the Count 
lived simply on terms of friendship, 
and that she refused his gross over- 
tures of affection as she had before 
refused his hand. 

But I had gained the summit 
of my own ambition, and I began, 
like a spoiled child as I was, to abuse 
the power I possessed over my weak 
husband. I was moderate enough at 
first, but the more I found that every- 
thing gave way before me, the more 
the necessity of exercising my power 
grew upon me; the more I indulged, 
the worse I became. Ere three years 
had elapsed, I believe I was notorious 
for every species of extravagance, if 
not of vice. 

When that period had elapsed, Von 

Ritter returned. He had travelled 
through Italy and France; and win- 
ters passed at Naples, Florence and 
Paris had completely altered him, 
still young as he was, and weak 
enough to receive impressions with- 
out testing them. 

Disappointme nt or rather despair 
had made him reckless, temptation 
had ensnared him, and he had ere 
long slipped imperceptibly into the 
very abyss against which he had 
pas: ed his earlier days in declaim- 
ing, 
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Still, on his return to Munich, he 
was at first careful and reserved ; but 
the temptation around him was too 
much for his weak character. He 
had travelled and seen the world, 
which was then a far greater recom- 
mendation than now. He had adopted 
the easy nonchalance of Paris, and 
mingled it with his own sparkling 
wit. His former marked peculiarities 
were moulded down and softened ; 
his intellectual powers developed ; 
his opinions formed and fixed. 

He avoided Caroline as much as 
possible for a long time, but her af- 
fection soon outbalanced his prudence, 
and ere long both had fallen. This 
was the beginning of evil. From that 
moment, the demon of vicious indul- 
gence could number Herman Von 
Ritter in his train. 

The Countess Von Dornheim soon 
retired to the Tyrol alone. She was 
on the same terms still with her hus- 
band, who had stormed and fretted 
till he found it useless, and then like 
a prudent man, rather than publish 
his own shame, had returned to his 
former life of bloated bachelor-hood. 
Your friend was now born, and was 
brought up in the old castle in the 
Tyrol, whither Caroline returned for 
some months to educate her own dear 
child. I would I could have done the 
same. The calm of the country and 
the sight of nature’s grandest aspect 
soon worked a change upon her. She 
repented her fall, and was eventually 
reconciled to her husband. 

I cannot bear to tell you of my 
own reckless descent. I was also 
partly the victim of a system of forced 
and unnatural ms urriage. 1 had ut- 
tered a vow against my own con- 
science and I couldnever keep it. Von 
Ritter too became worse and worse. 
We drew together ; but our intrigues 
were at first confined to politics. I 
was still, however, attached to him, 
and ten years after his return to Mu- 
nich I had ensnared him. Beatrix 
—Beatrix whom you love, was our 
child. 

She paused here. We stood in the 
dark street, each burying our feelings 
in the dead silence of the night. At 
length she continued : 

“You can imagine the rest. Her- 
man took our child under his own 
roof, and her innocent, lovely face 
gradually recalled him to a sense of 
his own sin. In a few years he was 
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areformed man, and he passed his 
time in forming and working out 
schemes for the good of his fellow- 
creatures. He bec: ume one of the 
most useful men in the capital. The 
people respected and loved him, and 
his power augmented till it became 
even dangerous. He now worked out 
his old theories, and all his energies 
were turned against the very vices in 
which he had at one time taken so 
prominent a part. 

“ Beatrix was the only one of my 
children that I really loved, and in 
my better moments I was wont to go 
and see her. She never knew I was 
her mother, however, for I had not 
the courage to tell her. She was 
brought up to believe that her mother 
was dead. 

* At length Von Ritter wrote his 
celebrated ‘ Utopia.’ It was’ filled 
with liberal ideas, which the con- 
servative and despotic spirit of the 
Government dubbed as revolutionary. 
I confess I thought them dangerous 
myself. At any rate he was ordered 
to leave the country quietly, and the 
book, when too late, was suppressed. 
It was now in my power to succour 
him. You will ask me why I did not 
doso? Ireply, that my whole life 
since has been passed in regretting 
my neglect of him. I had, indeed, 
cogent reasons at the time. ‘Our con- 
nexion had long since—for about 
twelve years—ceased. On his side 
a coolness had succeeded, followed by 
disgust at what he called my open 
licentiousness, but which was really 
my reckless attempt to drive away 
the phantoms of my crimes. He had, 
indeed, never reproached, nor even 
reproved me ; but at length he had 
striven to recall me delicately to a 
sense of my folly, and this had irri- 
tated me. 

“ Moreover, Beatrix was growing 
up. Inquiries would naturally be 
made as to her parentage. I dreaded 
these, for Von Ritter’s liaison with 
me had hitherto been artfully con- 
cealed from my husband, who sus- 
pected him, and hated him more than 
any other of my many lovers ; for 
he knew that my affection for him 
was of a deeper and truer nature. 
Lastly, I was afraid, even had I been 
willing to do so, to intercede for one 
who could never be forgiven. 

*“ Herman left Munich without a 
reproach, and ihe story is finished.” 
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We were standing as she spoke be- 
neath a solitary lamp, Which was 
swung on a chain across a broad 
street. It was nearly burat out, bat 
by its light we could still distinguish 
to our left the old, rambling, ricketty 
palace of the Electors. There was a 
broad, black arch close at hand, and 
the step of the weary sentinel rang 
on the pavement beneath it. 

@1 was so much overcome with the 
horrible, truly horrible revelation, 
that I stood absorbed and silent for 
many minutes. 

“ “And who are you?” I asked, at 
length, remembering my position and 
my companion. 

“Give me your 
eternal secrecy,” 

I gave it her. 

“You vow you will not uttera 
word of what I have said till after 
my death. Then I shall care little 
who knows it. Even to Beatrix you 
must maintain a strict secrecy. But 
you will make her your wife: you 
will cherish her anddefend her against 
an unjust world.” 

* On the honour of 
man,” was my re] 

She drew the 
her face, retreating backwards as she 
did so. I bent forward, 
light of the dying lam», L could dis- 
tinguish the now pale, though too 
often bloated features of the—Elec- 
tress. 

* ee © & & & K 


hand in token of 
she replied. 


ly. 
mask slowly from 


and by the 


* * 

We were not many on board the 
steamer, but by the time we neared 
Coblentz, we were all intimate ac- 
quaintances. I for one was ready to 
embrace every one I met. I felt so 
buoyant and happy as [ approached 
my longed-for goal, that I could not 
understand why some around me 
were gloomy and sad. I had not left 
Munich without extracting a promise 
from many influential friends, and 
from the Electress in particular, that 
they would do their best to have Von 
Ritter recalled from exile. Armed 
with this, I looked with certainty on 
the issue of my journey. Beatrix 
would scarcely repulse her father’s 
deliverer, and my only fear was that 
[ should find her married 
sence, 


in my ab- 
I soon crushed this fancy in 
its cradle, and revelled in the delight 
of winning and owning 


the lovely, 
the almost anvelic Be 


atrix, W 
dark blue 


golden locks and her eyes. 


ith her 


[ April, 


[ lay in the for —_- the vessel— 
for it was a fine day in March, al- 
most as soft as a ioe morning 
i gazed on the old shells and 
ruined towers of many a feudal castle 
crowning the dark river’s banks, I was 
proud within myself that the 
session of her l loved Was 
thera all. 

We st ypped at 
beautiful old 
edge, A single assehbyver 
board. He was an 
dent from Bonn. 

{ embraced him in real student 
fashion, and ere long we had taken 
mutual notes of our res well- 
being and the last 
two years. 

“Come, old hoy, * 
look ak Oly to-day. 


’ 
and as 


pos- 


worth 


Andernach, with its 
tower at the water's 
came on 
old fellow-stu- 


pective 
whereabouts for 


said [, * you 
This is no mo- 
ment for thinking of some pretty lit- 
tle maiden, though I well remember 
that you were generally love-sick in 
the ui xd old da What is 
the m 
‘If you had past the last week as 
hay 5 d me, you woul l scare 
merry as you are,” h srepli “ll, 
know that I took my doctor's 
last year. Well, L have 


J 
ing down here 


vs of vore. 


aning of it ?” 


ly he as 

“* You 
degree 
been prac- 
with Wuri, on the 

‘a patients, and I assure you 
Ll am not vet hardened at the 
rule, and it tells upon me.” 

“ Ah!” said I, “I heard there had 
heen one or two along the 
Rhine.” 

* One « Why, 
my) from here to Dusseldorf 
half the population has been cleared 
off.” 

** Good heavens !” 
hope it has not 
lahnstein.” 


* Nieder 


Cases 


x two cases, indeed 
wood sir, 


[ exclaimed, 
been at Nieder- 


‘lahnstein ! Whiy Yes, 
by the w eh I heard that all the vil- 
lage at least I think so—all the vil- 
lage had = en attacked. But, come ! 
what’s the matter? Have you any 
relations there ?”’ 

I made them put me out at Brau- 
bach. I left my luggage there, and 


hiring a small pony, jumped upon it, 
and dug my heels into its side. 
[ did not draw rein till I reached 


Niederlahnstein ; 
over the 
pony’s 


then, as I trotted 
s, the beat of the 
re-echoed with a dull 
sound thre ugh the dea lly silent street. 
Good God! the angel of destruc tion, 
the great avenger, had been there in 


stone 


hoofs 
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very truth. From every cottage the 
dread black flag was hanging. The 
shutters of most of the houses were 
closed. There was not a sound, nota 
soul in the street. A hungry dog, 
that was prowling about, started 
away as I rode past, as i! ‘ha d been 
a demon. Horror-stricken, I quick- 
ened my pace, till I alighted before 
the professor’s house. 

I jumped off, and leaving the pant- 
ing beast to take care of itself, ran 
through the open gate. The house- 
door, too, was ajar. 1 pushed through, 
and hurri ed up the stairs. The pro- 
fessor’s library was there just as I 
left it, just indeed as Idd seen 
it, the first time chance had brought 
ine thither ; but now itawas empty. 

The high-backed chair was in its 
old place. For a moment in my eon- 
fusion IP seemed to see the dignified 
and noble figure of my old tutor 
sented where ‘| had so often seen him. 
1 looked nervously towards the win- 
dow—it was open as usual, and there 
was the chair that she always sat in ; 
was it really her figure new, or mere 
fancy? No, the favourite robin was 
there, with his scarlet bosom m ufiled, 
and an anxious look for his old mis- 
but the two chairs were both 

The great book was open as 
of old, and strange indeed, fresh 
flowers—wild field flowers, 
she always loved—were thrown upon 
it. I scanned the page. It was 
twined down over those eternal words 
of comfort. 

But what hope could I gain from 
this? The flowers indeed were fresh, 
but what hand had placed them 
there? I could not stay in this 
anxiety. I rushed through the house 

every room was the same as ever- 

[ could scarcely believe it was so long 
since I had left it; but every room 
was empty. 

Still I had hitherto abstained from 
entering Beatrix’s bedchamber. It 
was a sanctuary I had never dared to 
violate. I well knew where it was, 
for at night I had often strolled down 
to the garden to watch her shadow 
pass across the muslin curtains, and 
to be happy in the mere knowledge that 
itwashers. I[mounted, trembling with 
an unacknowledged dread. I knocked 
ge ntly at the door. But even that 
light sound rang echoing through the 
gallery, so silent was the house. I 
knocked again more loudly. Even 


Lress 5 


empty. 


such as 
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my heart stopped beating to catch 
the faintest answer. : 

None came. 

Slowly and fearfully I opened the 
door, and stopped - moment ere I 
dared to look in. A dreadful appre- 
hension had takenme. My first look 
was towards the bed. I thanked 
God that it was empty. I had al- 
most expected to see—a corpse. A 
long, slant beam of the setting sun 
lay upon the ruftied sheets. Some 
—e had evidently been sleeping there 
lately. This revived my dying ¢ hope. 
On her little table lay the books that 
we had read together. They 
all closed and n eatly arranged. Then 
there was the little white toilette, 

with its simple garnishment. She 
sini not have left the village, for 
here were her brushes,and a few long 
golden hairs were still in the comb. 
“es, her spirit seemed still to hover 
there . 

! rushed to the open window, and 
called alond through the garden, 
** Beatrix ! !” The opposite 


were 


Beatrix ! 
hill of Stolzenfels took up the sound, 
but that was all. 

Maddening with this” ‘suspense and 
doubt, I rushed again into the long 
street. Mine host of the Crown 
would know something of them. 
Alas! the old inn was shut up. 
Shutters and doors were bolted, and 
I called in vain. Perhaps his race 
too was run, and he was gone to a 
world where no steamboats would 
come to trouble him. 

Then I sped from house to house. 
Most of them were shut up. Those 
that were open were desolate. The 
black rag still waved in front of each, 
for the simple peasant had believed in 
the contagion of the dreadful scourge. 

I passed rapidly along the street 
from house to house. 1 would have 
given all I possessed to the first man 
1 met, but there was not one. At 
length, as I mounted the steps of a 
cottage, I heard a deep sad groan. I 
hailed it as I would have welcomed 
laughter. I flew up the stairs, and 
burst through the door. Here I was 
checked ; a double scene of horror was 
beforeme. Onabed ins a corner, lay the 
groaning form of a dying boy, and by 
his side sat the haggard 1 figure of his 
mother, wringing her hands in despair. 
She had not heard me enter, though I 
had made much noise, and I listened 
a moment to her bitter wailing, 
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“Oh! God, they call thee the God 
of mercy, and I know thou art so. 
But wilt thou forget thy character 
now? Wilt thou take my only child ? 
It cannot be. Thou canst not be so 
cruel, so very cruel—my only son, and 
I a widow—my only friend on earth. 
Oh! Father, take me as well, if it 
must be—or rather take my life for 
his.” 

When she ceased, I approached her 
softly. 

“Can I aid you, my good woman ?” 
I said, scarcely knowing what I meant. 

“ Away, away!” she cried, not 
turning to look at me, but stretching 
her lank hand angrily out. “ Are 
you so hungry for the dead? Have 
you not sated your vile hands with 
corpses yet? And will you rob me 
of my only one ?” 

Then becoming suddenly calm, 
continued :— 

“Wait but a little, for heaven’s 
sake. My good friend, my dear friend, 
there must be still some one to bury. 
Come again in half an hour. We shall 
both be dead then, and it will save 
you trouble to take us both away to- 
gether.” 

I turned away horror-stricken. At 
the door I met the dreadful death- 
cart. A priest, himself half dead 
with fatigue, was on the threshold 
with the sacred elements, and the 
erucifix was borne by a_ haggard 
wretched-looking peasant. Another 
drove the surly bullocks which drag- 
ged the common hearse, a mere open 
cart. 

I told the priest that the boy up 
stairs was still alive, and then hastily 
asked after Von Ritter and his 
daughter. 

“T cannot tell you,” he replied 
indifferently. ‘I have been here but 
a short time, for our good old pastor 
died some days ago, and I came from 
Coblentz to take his place. I believe 
that Herr Von Ritter died a fortnight 
ago of the same dreadful plague.” 

”« And his ort de rughte r?” 

“T know not, I at least have not 
butied her. We are all dead here. 
The whole village is dead.” 

I turned angrily to the haggard 
attendants. 

“You knew the Fraiilein Von 
Ritter,” I said. “ You must know 
what is become of her? Speak.” 

“She is gone, I think,” said one 
sulkily, 


she 
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“Gone? Where? What do you 
mean? Not—not—dead ?” 

“ No, left the village. How should 
I know?” 

I could learn nothing more from 
the poor wretches. In serving the 
dead, they seemed to have forgotten 
the living. 

I turned away in despair. As I 
went, a thought struck me. I held 
up three bank notes. The bribe was 
high. 

“This to the man who will find 
the Fraiilein Von Ritter.” 

A ghastly laugh passed over the 
faces of the three. 

“Of what use will that be to us to- 
morrow ?” said one. “It will not 
buy us from the cholera.” 

““Nor purchase us a coffin,” 
the other ; 
had.” 

For a moment my knees trembled 
with anxiety. Then becoming des- 
perate, I ran to and fro about the 
street, crying aloud: “ Beatrix, Bea- 
trix, answer me; where are you? Are 
you dead, Beatrix? Are you gone? 
Answer me ; auswer me !” 

The weary hearsemen did not seem 
to heed me. They ee grown callous 
to death and grief, and they sat on 
the door-step, “with their heads be- 
tween their hands, as if nothing were 
going on. 

At ler agth I grew calm, like a 
drunken man recovering. “I will 
seek her through the wide world,” I 
said to myself, and I meant it. But 
J would first take a long look at all 
the old and well-loved haunts. I 
turned from the village, and mounted 
towards the castle of Lahneck. The 
air revived me as I went; and at 
length refreshing tears camein a full 
stream, when I thought that my old 
friend was dead. Too late, too late— 
he was gone where he could dispense 
with the promised return to his na- 
tive land. He had returned to the 
common country of all of us, whence 
there was no banishment; to the true 
Utopia, where the great light of real 
yhilosophy blazes, like the sun in the 
henvetis. Little would he care now 
for the wild hills and rich plains of 
Bavaria. 

Goodbye, old  friend— goodbye, 
best of philosophers. A long repent- 
ance has well washed out your old 
sins—sins of love too. Your Father 
has a fatted calf and a noble mansion 


said 
“for there are none to be 
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in store for you. 
stand before Him. 

I walked calmly now towards the 
turret on which I had first seen her 
white dress flutter. The spirit of the 
castle was not there now. I looked 
down upon the view below. There, 
steeped in the red of the dying sun, 
stood the broad stout tower of Saint 
John’s, where we had sat together 
among the neglected bells, and looked 
out upon the Rhine. 

“Flow on, proud heedless river ! 
Flow on for ever. Our feet have 
ceased to tread thy banks. Her 
laugh will never more be echoed o’er 
thy careless stream.” 

I entered, as I spoke, the roofless 
hall of the old castle; a hall, on 
the stones of which had once clanged 
the long spurs of knights, or my 
lady’s light foot had trod, like flies 
on gossamer. Chivalry and romance 
had fled it for ever, and the cockney 
tradesman from a city of black chim- 
neys and iron roads could enter now, 
where he would once have stood 
uncapped, and bowing on the thres- 
hold. 

Involuntarily I uncovered my head 
as I entered the temple of the Past. 
There was one side where probably a 
breach had been made. <A large win- 
dow, as it were, had been opened 
down to the floor. Stunted shrubs 


Go, friend, and 
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and wild weeds stopped up part of 
the gap, while the heads of tall pines 
peered from the gulf beneath. Out- 
side this window, the rock broke off 
into an abrupt precipice, and beyond 
was a view of the lahn and the rapid 
which had brought me to Nieder- 
lahnstein. I knew this spot well, for 
we had often sat there together. 

I turned towards it now, and per- 
ceived a dark, female figure watching 
the sunset. I stood for a moment, 
with my hands clasped. In the next 
she turned her face, as beautiful, as 
perfect as ever—and now, an angelic 
calm and resignation lay upon it, 

“ Beatrix !” I somal 
* * %* & o o * 

I need scarcely tell you how my fa- 
ther cut me off, without even the 
customary twelve pence. His will 
was altered; I was forbidden his 
presence for ever. I grieved for his 
foolish severity, and we both prayed 
that time might change him. 

Von Ritter had left his daughter 
the little cottage, and about fifty 
ounds a-year, his long earned savings. 

Ve could not bear to stay in Nieder- 

lahnstein. So we came here, where 
in the great city I could earn bread 
for us both, and remain unknown. 
When we can afford it, we shall go 
back and pass the rest of our days 
on the banks of the gentle Rhine. 


MEMOIRS OF MRS, FITZHERBERT.* 


Tue ten years immediately preceding 
the French Revolution are in many 
respects the most interesting in mo- 
dern history. A variety of causes 
contribute to make them so: one of 
which undoubtedly is that men yet 
survive who were beyond the age of 
boyhood at a time when the inhabi- 
tants of Europe as little dreamed of 
the state of things we now see around 
us, as the mariners of Greece dreamed 
of the compass and the steam-engine ; 
men who dwelt in literally another 
world from that which we now in- 
habit—whose every thought and as- 
sociation sprang from a soil which 
has been totally washed away—men 
familiar with a generation to whom 


* Memoirs of Mrs, Fitzherbert ; by the Hon, Charles Langdale. 


Jacobitism had been formidable, and 
for some of whom the white rose still 
preserved its fragrance: to whom the 
sword was still the emblem of the 
gentleman—and who grounded their 
right to govern upon it :—a generation 
which was infinitely more free, 
hearty, and unconventional than our 
present aristocracy, for the best of 
all reasons, that no doubt of their 
own position ever crossed their minds, 
and that they troubled themselves no 
more about the possibility of popular 
insurrection, than we do about an in- 
surrection of our domestic animals. 
It is this astounding unconsciousness 
of the impending catastrophe; the 
gorgeous and imposing and durable 
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aspect of the social fabric up to the 
last second of its existence—com- 
bined with the extraordinary reck- 
lessness which immemorial impunity 
had engendered in the ruling class— 
that impart to this brief epoch a strong 
and almost painful fascination—and 
lead us to dwell with inexhaustible in- 
terest upon the actions of those who 
figured in its stirring annals. 

But furthermore, in the period 
itself, apart from the circumstances 
we have noticed, there is much that 
is specially and deeply remarkable. 
The discoveries of science, and the 
writings of the French philosophers 
had produced a deep impression on 
the minds of the cultiv: ted classes. 
Franklin’s conductor, and Mongol- 
fier’s balloon, Lavoisier, and Her- 
schel, and D’Alambert had created a 
ferment of excitement. A new age 
seemed to be approaching. Every 
aspect of lib: ralism was fashionable. 
But liberalism as the moving spring 
of the rulers, and not of the ruled. 
In Austria, in Sardinia, and in Prus- 
sia, the sovereign was imbued with 
the latest theories of philanthropy. 
In France every fine gentleman 

talked languege which he little 
dreamed would ever be reali zed ; and 
after the peace of 1782 England was 
as enthusiastic as the Continent. It 
was an age of vague and‘ stirring as- 
pirations—of a fevered restlessness 
and looking forward—of excitement 
which is impatient of routine—and of 
passion which is fruitful of greatness. 
But with all this the beautiful sur- 
face of remained unbroken. 


society 


Literature, politics, and religion still 
flowed in the same channels as of 
yore, though the gradual turbid- 


ness of their waters would have de- 
noted a flood to those who could read 
the sign. Rank and birth still re- 
tained their predominance: all the 
old fashioned courtesies which had 
been transmitted throuch centuries of 
chivalry were still in foree—every- 
where was heard the wit and the 
eloquence—everywhere was seen the 
grace and the polis sh which denotes 
the ve vy highest stage of aristocratic 
eulture. In England the spectacle 
was more than usually striking. The 
stern, political struggle of seventy 
years was over. ‘The house of Stuart 
was the shadow of a siadow. AlL- 





ready much that had made the Hano- 
dynasty 


verian odious had passed 
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German concubines, and Cer- 
man manners, aud German predilec- 
tions were now no more. For the 
first time since the dying Charles apo- 
logised to his courtiers, an English 
prince gentleman and a wit. 
Men of letters—their forty years 
wandering in the desert concluded 

began once more to be recognised and 
cr vurt Le “dl. Of e ntsc ses it is needless 
to speak, for we still pomt t o the 
senators of those days with despairing 
admiration. While seldom indeed, if 
we may credit contemporaries, has the 
world of fashion been led by three 
such goddesses as Devonshire, Gor- 
don, and Rutland. The influence upon 
the brilliant society of Engl and by 
the more brilliant and corr upt society 
of France was wholly bad--but like 
certain deceitful poisons, while it dis- 
eased the vitals, it added lustre to 
the complexion. At the same time 
rt of false sentiment was every- 
where in vogue, which was doubtless 
deemed an equivalent for vice and in- 
fidelity. A vague philanthropy, a 
love foreveryhody but one’s real neigh- 
bour, generalinvectives 
sionin thealstract 
crete. 





uway. 


was a 


as 
as 





against oppres- 
but not in the cor- 
These were the virtues which 
justifi: d every social excess, and shed 
2 halo round every kind of ee 
ness. The ancient regime was dying 
but it was dying in a blaze of glory. 
If the above remarks convey even 
the faintest impressio n of the truth, 
nothing can be plainer than the error 
of judging our grandfathers 
grandmothers by the 
galates ourselves. 
might be thought to wear the appear- 
ance of a truism, but as the Hon. 
Mr. Langdale has undertaken the 
complete and formal exoneration of 
the laly whose name at the 
head of our article, according. to the 
most rigid standard of modern purity, 
we have felt bound at 
give such a sketch of the state of so- 
ciety in which she lived, as will enable 
our readers readily to compre hene the 
sentence we are about to pronounce 
on his labours—namely, that his 
proofs of her innocence, according to 
the present interpretation of the tern, 
are insufficient, and according to the 
then interpretation of it, superfluous. 


ana 
which re- 
This observation 


code 


stands 


the outset to 


“ The 
Mary Anne 
Smythe, 


of Hants, 





et of the present memoir, 
S:nsthe, aughter of Walter 
Esq., of Brambridge, in the county 

second son of Sir Jolin Smythe, 


was a 
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Baronet, of Eske, in the county of Durham, 
anil Acton Burnett, in Shropshire. She was 
born in July, 1756, and married in July, 
1775, Edward Weld, Esq., of Lulworth 

Castle, in the county of Dorset, who died in 
the course of the same year. She married 
secondly Thomas Fitzherbert, Esq., of 
Swaineston, in the county of Stafford, in the 
year 1778. He only survived their union 
three years, leaving her « second time a 
widow, before she had attained the age of 
twenty-five.” 


At the death of her second husband, 
who diced from bathing when heated 
after exerting himself in the Gordon 
riots, Mrs. Fitzherbert went to reside 
at Richmond Hill, on a jointure of 
£2000 a-year. It was here that 
she first became known to the Prince 
of Wales, and was celebrated as the 
jJass of Richmond Hill. According 
to Mr. Langdale, it was not till four 
years after the death of Mr. Fitz-her- 
bert that she first met the heir-appa- 
rent. Butas this would make the year 
of their meeting as late as 1785, the 
very same in which the marriage 
ceremony passed between thei, there 
is probably some inaccuracy in the 
figures. Mrs. Fitzherbert resisted 
the Prince’s proposals for a conside- 

rable period in England, and spent at 
le vast more than one year abroad be- 
fore she yielded; so that the proba- 
bility is that their acquaintance com- 
menced some time in the first year of 
her widowhood, 1781, at which time 
the - rince, who had just been declared 
, was living in her immediate 
ssiabboarhood at Kew, and tasting 
the first sweets of independence. 
Richmond Park is favourable to love- 
making, and at nineteen the Prince 
could hardly have grown callous to 
sentiment. The following is Mr. 
Langdale’s narrative of a trick played 
upon he xr by the Prince, for we can 
scarcely a a the incident to have 
been genuine 


of : 


‘*For some time her resistance had been 
availing, but she was about to meet with a 
species of attack so unprecedented and alarm- 
ing, as to shake her resolution and force her 
to tuke that first step which afterwards led 
her by slow advances to that union which he 
s9 ardently desired, Keir the surgeon, Lord 
Onslow, L ord Southampton, and Mr. Edward 
Bouverie arrived at her house in the utmost 
consternation, informing her that the life of 
the Prince was in the most imminent danger, 
that he had stabbed himself, and that only 
her immediate presence would gave him,” 
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Resisting at first, but at length con- 
senting on condition that some lady 
of high character should accompany 
her, she drove with the Duchess of 
Devonshire and the four above-named 
gentlemen to Carleton House. 


**She found the Prince pale and covered 
with blood. The sight so overpowered her 
faculties that she was deprived almost of all 
consciousness.” 


Under these circumstances, believ- 
ing the wound te be real, she permit- 
ted him to put a ring upon her finger. 
But repenting of it directly after- 
wards, she drew up a protest against 
what had taken place, and literally 
fled the country. She went first to Aix 
la Chapelle, and afterwards to Hol- 
land. That Mrs. Fitzherbert should 
have believed the Prince attempted 
suicide isin no way surprising, for the 
most diffident woman has a secret 
faith in her power of making men 
die for her. But that Mr. Langdale 
should belie e it simply because the 
lady rgues a degree of sim- 
plici ity that a little invalidates his 
opinions on other matters. The fact 
is, that suicide by stabbing is a very 
difficult t When aman wore 
a sword he might fall on it, and such 
would be a very natural and gentle- 
man-like method of terminating his 
cxistence. But to stab oneself to the 
heart with a common knife must re- 
quire unusual strength and skill; 
and, from the ee of the 
gesture requi ired, is not likely to occur 
to a man as a ready means of self- 
murder. We will not follow Mrs. 
Fitzherbert in her wanderings. Suf- 
tice it to say, that after spending some- 
time in Holland, France, and Switzer- 
land, she was fin: ully induced to return 
to England, and was united to the 
Prince of Wales on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, 1785. She was married at her 
own house in town by a Protestant 
clergy:nan, the witnesses being her 
uncle, i uTy Errington, and her bro- 
ther, Tack Smythe; and, according to 
some authorities, t the Duke of Bedford 
also. In our construction of this cere- 
mony we must beg leave to dissent 
very decidedly from Mr. Langdale. 
We cast no impuiation on Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert’s character, for when we re- 
member who were her constant asso- 
ciates, that would be idle: but we do 
sy, that the plea of conscience which 


says 80, a 
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has been set up in her behalf is wholly 
untenable. 

We are prepared to maintain that 
what constitutes the validity of mar- 
riage is its indissolubleness, not in 
the sight of God, but in the sight of 
man. It is an institution adapted to 
the imperfections of our present state, 
and in heaven, we are told, there will 
be none. It was ordained to check 
licentiousness, and to cement the fa- 
bric of civil society, by means of the 
family. A union which does not an- 
swer these purposes is not marriage ; 
and it cannot answer them when either 
of the two contracting parties is left as 
free as before. When infidelity is not 
adultery, and the children are not legi- 
timate—in such a case the plea of con- 
science is totally irrelevant. The man 
who steals my purse, because he con- 
scientiously believes in a community 
of goods, is not the less a thief ; and 
the woman who consents to a union, 
invalid in law, because it is valid ac- 
cording to her own peculiar notions, 
is not the less a concubine. We use 
the term ina merely formal sense, and 
as not necessarily conveying the idea 
of unchastity. The truth indeed is, 
we never know what people’s consci- 
ences may lead them to do, and though 
there are some cases in which this does 
not signify, where positive institutions 
are concerned, obedience must be lite- 
ral: so that we think, considering the 
origin and final cause of wedlock, we 
shall not be exceeding the mark if we 
contend that that cannot be a marriage 
in the sight of God, which is not one 
in the sight of man. For if man does 
not regard it, the object is lost for 
which God ordained it. These, how- 
ever, are arguments fitter for the ad- 
vocates and advisers of Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert than for the lady herself. But 
we cannot get over the one fact that 
she lived with a man who either did 
not believe himself that he was mar- 
ried to her, or else who deliberately 
committed bigamy once, and wasready, 
according to his own words, to have 
done itagain. In our estimate of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s behaviour, therefore, we 
must steer a middle course. We will 
not doubt that in the first instance 
she was led to believe the marriage all 
that itought tobe. The ritual, though 
Protestant, was sufficient to constitute 
a lawful union in the eyes of Ler owa 


church,and she may hav. ereadily antici- 
hat the act of 1792 might be in 


pated t 
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some way evaded. On this subject we 
could not expect her to reason philoso- 
ahically. But we think that after the 
P -rince was positively united toanother 
woman, her excuses for remaining 
with him are rather to be sought in 
the circumstances and manners of the 
times than in any ecclesiastical justifi- 
cation. The public opinion of the day 
was in her favour. Queen Charlotte 
was on terms of marked intimacy with 
her. She was received among the 
highest nobility. And she very natu- 
rally accepted this manifestation of 
feeling, in lieu of that more precise 
morality which would have demanded 
the sacrifice of so dear a connexion. 
We cannot agree with Mr. Langdale 
that she was completely blameless 
from every point of view. But we 
think she occupied a position sui gene- 
ris; one wholly distinct from that of 
an ordinary mistress ; one whom we 
ean safely commend to the sympathy 
and indulgence of her own sex, but 
not to their imitation. 

About seventeen months after the 
marriage ceremony a pamphlet was 
yublished by Horne Tooke, in which 
* openly claimed for her the title of 
the Princess of Wales, and expressed 
his gratification at seeing the Royal 
Marriage act boldly violated by the 
heir to the throne. It is probable 
that this pamphlet may have had 
something to do with the scene that 
soon afterwards occurred inthe House 
of Commons. It was just about this 
time that the Prince’s debts were 
being brought before the notice of 
Parliament ; and, in reply to Mr. Al- 
derman Newnham, who gave notice 
of a motion to that effect on the 24th 
of April, 1787, Mr. Pitt gave utte- 
rance to some insinuations of danger 
to church and state to be appre- 
hended from the present conduct of 
the Prince. His remarks were con- 
temptuously treated by Sheridan, but 
were vehemently supported by Mr. 
Roke, member for Devonshire, a man 
of coarse manners, but considerable 
courage and ability. But, on the fol- 
lowing Monday, the 30th of April, 
the so-called slander was completely 
crushed for the time by the emphatic 
and unqualified language of the leader 
of the Prince’s party. “ The fact,” 
said Mr. Fox, alluding to the mar- 
riage, “not only never could have 
happened legally, but never did hap- 
pen in any way whatsoever, and had 
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been, from the beginning, a base and 
malicious falsehood.” 

Horne Tooke, in a postscript to his 
pamphlet, affected to disbelieve the 
newspaper report attributing these 
words to Mr. Fox. That resource is, 
unluckily, not open to us, and we 
must explain them as best we may. 
As persons living at the time and 
acquainted with all the parties con- 
cerned were sorely puzzled to account 
for them, any solution that is now 
offered must be received with caution. 
It is not likely that Fox would have 
told a direct falsehood to the house, 
nor that the Prince would have told 
one to Fox which was almost certain 
to be detected. Lord John Russell, 
indeed, boldly charges the Prince 
with so doing, but there seems no 
foundation for the charge, while all 
a priori probability is against it.— 
Probably of the two the Prince was 
more to blame than Fox, but we 
think both may be acquitted of any 
intentional falsehood. When Mrs, 
Fitzherbert returned to England in 
1785, Fox addressed a long letter to 
his Royal patron, dissuading him 
from marrying her, and received in 
reply a letter requesting him to make 
himself perfectly easy on the subject. 
Now it is quite possible that at that 
moment the Prince may not have felt 
certain of the step he was about to 
take—and it is quite possible, also, 
that Fox may have made no further 
inquiries. When, therefore, in reply 
to Mr. Roke, he asserted that he was 
speaking from direct authority, he 
may have been simply thinking of 
the Prince’s letter. We will grant 
that this was stretching a point—but 
it was hardly stretching it further 
than political friendship is generally 
scaailenal to warrant. It seems clear 
that the Prince was a good deal an- 
noyed when he heard of the decisive 
terms in which “ Charley” had taken 
up his cause. He was compelled, by 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s own reproaches, to 
deny that he had ever given his friend 
any authority to make such a state- 
ment; and also to find out some 
means of softening down the objec- 
tionable straightforwardness of the 
denial. Fox would not, of course, 
retract a word. Grey refused to in- 
terfere, and at last Sheridan was pre- 
vailed on to make a few unmeaning 
remarks, to the effect that, in this 
this diseussion, there was “ another 
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person” “ whose feelings were entitled 
to their consideration, and whose cha- 
racter was worthy of their respect,” 
and soon; and in this manner the 
question was allowed to drop. Mrs. 
Fitzherbert never forgave Fox, but 
Mr. Langdale mentions a rumour, 
which, if true, would exonerate him 
completely at the expense of the 
Prince. It is this—that Sir John 
Throckmorton, a friend of Mr. Fox, 
had said the latter received a written 
message from the Prince, authorising 
him to speak as he did ; and that Fox 
had in his possession a scrap of paper 
which the Prince was always very 
anxious to recover. Such was the 
story—one very much doubted b 

Mrs. Fitzherbert, of course, and which 
Lord Stourton himself, who is Mr. 
Langdale’s authority, does not seem 
inclined to adopt. That Fox’s lan- 
guage, however connived at for state 
purposes, was not generally believed 
by the public, is evinced by the fact 
that ‘‘ at no period of his life were 
their visits so frequent at her house 
as on the day which followed Mr. 
Fox’s memorable speech ; and, to use 
her own expression, the knocker of 
her door was never still during the 
entire day.” 

The incident, however, was taken 
advantage of by a filthy lampooner of 
the name of Withers, who wrote 
underthe assumed signature of Alfred. 
This man published a pamphlet, en- 
titled a ‘“‘ Conversation between Prince 
Henry and Lady Herbert, by a Page 
of the Presence,” disfigured by gross 
and undisguised obscenity. Lady 
H. is represented as entering the 
Prince’s room with the Morning Post 
in her hand, and, repelling his ad- 
vances with disdain ; at length she 
bursts into tears, and points to a pa- 
ragraph, stating that she has been 
offered £10,000 a-year and the coronet 
of a Duchess to quit England. The 
Prince soothes her, and she then 
questions him about the conduct of 
his friends Falstaff (Fox) and Ed- 
mundthe Jesuit (Burke), which elicits 
from him impassioned denials that he 
had ever commissioned them to deny 
the marriage. In another perform- 
ance Withers gives a long-winded 
account of an “ infamous attempt” to 
suppress the above, and how Ridg- 
way, his eee had been threat- 
ened by Lord Sidney, the Secretary 
of State, with the severest penalties 
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if he sold any more numbers. He 
next brought out a thing called the 
Crisis, which contained a mock exa- 
minetion of witnesses on the subject 
of the marriage. These were Mrs. 
Fitzherbert’s maid-servant -— Doctor 
Wynne, a Roman Catholic priest—Mr. 
Fox and Mr. St. Omers. The whole is 
a tissue of absurdity and uncleanness. 

But the most persevering enemy of 
both herself and the Prince was one 
Jefferys. After Mrs. Fitzherbert had 
received an assurance from Rome 
that it was lawful for her to continue 
with the Prince, though married 
to another woman, the happiest 
period of her connexion commenced. 
This was in 1796. They passed most 
of their time between Brighton and 


London, and were sometimes (she 
? 

said) so poor that they could not 

muster five pounds between them. 


Jefferys was a goldsmith and jeweller, 
who seems to have been a strange 
compound of pren impudence and 
vanity, He became jeweller to the 
Prince during the early years of his 
connexion with Mrs. Fitzherbert, and 
the former, in an evil hour for his 
peace, borrowed £1,400 of him to 
discharge a pressing creditor of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, who oe to take his 
own guarantee. Jefferys was pro- 
digiously puffed a by this. mark of 
the Prince’s confidence, and felt great- 
ly offended by what he considered a 
look of m 1ortified pride on the | lady’ s 
countenance, when she was brought 
by her lover to thank him in person, 
as if Mrs. Fitzherbert couldn’t have 
stayed away if she liked! On the 
occasion of the Prince’s marriage, 
Jefferys received the order for the 
wedding jewels, and anticipating a 


golden harvest, he determined to 
throw over his business and turn 
gentleman. He contrived to get him- 


self elected member for Coventry, 
which caused a hostile wit to observe 
that there would soon be as much 
disgrace in being sent from Coventry 
as in being sent to it; and launched 
out in a style of expenditure which 
not even his anticipations of plunder 
could justify. But he was doomed 
to be disappointed, and the commi 
sioners appointed to pay the Prince 
debts docked his charges ten per 
cent., and reduced him to bankrapicy. 
When Jefferys got out of prison, he 
yublished a Review of the conduct of 
nis Royal Highness the Prince of 
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Wales, containing a kind of balance 
sheet, and asserting that he had been 








swindled out of £30,000, for which 
he could get no redress; that the 


Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert, unmind- 
ful of former obligations, treated him 


with contumely ; and that actually 
when he once met them, walking 
um in arm, upon the Steine at 


Bris ghton, “they regarded him with 
scorn.” He tells us very pompou: sly 
that they accused him of writing 2 
composition in which Mis. Fitzher- 
bert was styled the gral 1dmother of 
the lover, aud seems to ha ve bnagined 
that he was a constant subject of per- 

secution by the illustrious pair, who 
nn § ly never gave him a thought, 
except to smile at his ludicrous com- 
plaints. So far from having lost 
£30,000 by his royal patronage, he 
was proved to have pocketed £15,000 ; 
and there is little doubt that his real 
chagrin was occasioned by having been 
unable to induce Mrs. Fitzherbert. to 
run deeply into his debt. She 
purchased goods of hira to the amount 
of £120, and the money Was prompt hy 
paid. ‘This he could never forgive. 
No calumnies were too black for his 
vindictive malice ; and his latest 
cusation was that Mrs. Fitzherber 
had attempted to bribe an officer in 
the army with £80,000, to declare 
that he had enjeyed the favours of 
the Princess Caroline. To all such 
calumnies there is but one answer 
the position which that lady 
to the day of her death in the est 
of the roval fainily. 

The final cause of the 
between Prince and 
herbert was in this wise : 
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in change of climate her only chance of re- 
covery, She had at that time an infant, 
and not being able to take it with her, she 


her treasure to the 
chet friend, Mrs. Fitazherbert, who havi 
ild of her own, 
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the child increased with the loss 
parent. time afterwards, one 
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religion of its’ protectress, applied to the 
ehancellor to obtain possession of Miss Sey- 
mour as guardian. Mrs. Fitzherbert, now 
more than ever devoted to the child, and 
sharing in this affection with the Prince 
himself, exerted every means to retain the 
custody of it; and afterall others had failed, 
had at last recourse to Lady Hertford, with 
whom she was formerly intimately acynainted. 
She requested her to intercede with Lord 
Hertford, as head of her house, to come to 
her aid, and demanding for himself the guar- 
dianship of the child to give it up to her 
upon certain conditions as to its education. 

**This long negotiation, in which the Prince 
was the principal instrument, led him at last 
to those confidential relations which ulti- 
mately gave to Lady Hertford an ascendancy 
over him superior to that possessed by Mrs, 
Fitzherbert herself, and from a friend con- 
verted her into a successful rival.’ 


The mortifications which Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert was compelled to undergo 
during the ensuing two or three years 
seriously affected her health, and re- 
dounded greatly to the discredit of 
the Prince who permitted them. We 
are not told the exact date of 
their separation ; but it was owing to 
a slight put upon Mrs. Fitzhe rbert at 
a dinner given by the Prince to Louis 
X VIII., when, for the first time, the 
guests were arranged to sit according 
to their rank— 


** When assured of this novel arrangement, 
she asked the Prince, who had invited her 
with the rest of the company, where she was 
to sit. He said, * You know, madame, you 
have no place.” £ None, sir,’ she replied, 
‘but such as you choose to give me.’ Upon 
this she informed the royal family that she 
would not go.” 


This was the end. As Mr. Lang- 
dale has not given us a biography of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, we have no means 
of satisfying the curiosity of our 
readers as to the details of her subse- 
quent life. She continued, however, 
on the most intimate terms with the 
royal family, and especially the Duke 
of York, and he and the Queen pro- 
cured for her an annuity of £6,000 
a-year, secured on the Pavilion at 

Brighton, as she had no legal claim 
on the Prince for a single shilling, 
and her jointure was burdened with 
debts incurred on his behalf. The 
correspondence between herself and 
the Duke of York was burned pre- 

viously to the death of the latter ; 
though, as she herself says, had she 
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been of a mercenary turn of mind, 
she could have obtained almost any 
price for it—as “ she could have given 
the best private and public history of 
all the transactions of the country, 
from the close of the American war 
down to the death of the Duke of 
York, either from her communica- 
tion with the duke, or her own con- 
nections with the opposite party, 
through the prince and his friends.” 

Mrs. Fitzherbert appears to have 
possessed a real attachment for the 
Prince. She did not forget him, 
even when he had, as she supposed, 
forgotten her. Shortly before his 
death, she wrote him a letter of a ten- 
der and affectionate character, to 
which she never received any an- 
swer. 


** Nothing (she said) had so ‘ eut her up,’ 
to use her own expression, as not having re- 
ceived one word in reply to that last letter. 
There is reason however to suppose that 
George the Fourth was not wholly indifferent 
to her memory. He is said to have seized 
her letter with eagerness, and placed it im- 
mediately under his pillow, and to have de- 
sired that a particular picture should be hung 
round his neck and deposited with him in 
the grave. This was supposed by the Duke 
of Wellington to be the portrait of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert.” 


After his death she seems to have 
lived principally at Brighton, where 
she was treated with marked kind- 
ness and distinction by William the 
Fourth — who expressed his deep 
sense of the forbearance she had ex- 
ercised — offered to create her a 
duchess—insisted on her wearing 
mourning for the King, and took 
care that she should mix on the most 
familiar terms with his own family. 
At the small Sunday dinner parties 
at the Pavilion she was generally one 
of the guests. In 1833, an arrange- 
ment was come to between Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert and the executors of the late 
King, to destroy all the correspond- 
ence which had passed between them, 
and all papers except such as Mrs. 
Fitzherbert might wish to preserve. 
These were five in number-—namely, 

The mortgage on the Palace at 
Brighton. The certificate of the 
marriage, dated December 21, 1785. 
3. Letter from the late King relating 
to the marriage, signed George the 
Fourth. 4. Will written by the late 
King, George IV. 5. Memorandum 
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written by Mrs. Fitzherbert, attached 
to a letter written by the clergyman 
who performed the marriage cere- 
mony. 

These papers were deposited at 
Coutts’, and Mr. Langdale has ben 
unable to obtain access to them. We 
do not altogether see what good could 
have been gained by producing them. 
The world is pretty well satisfied 
about the real nature of Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert’s connexion—and we think 
the Hon. author has unnecessarily 
swollen his book by correspondence 
with the executor on this subject. 
Mrs. Fitzherbert died at Brighton in 
the month of March, 1837, in the 81st 
year of her age. 

Concerning the precise character of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s beauty we have 
little authentic information. A por- 
trait is prefixed to Mr. Langdale’s 
volume which represents her with a 
profusion of short thick ringlets—an 
aquiline nose, and an oval face—a 
beautifully curved mouth, and eyes 
of melancholy softness. Her figure 
is described by one of the above men- 
tioned pamphleteers as inclining to 
fulness, and from the late period to 
which she retained her charms, it is 
not an improbable conjecture that the 
prince’s celebrated definition of his 
own taste in such matters may have 
sprung from recollections of the 
beautiful widow. Of her manners 
and disposition we know more—they 
were eminently engaging and amiable. 
It is recorded of her that when taken 
as a child to view Louis the Fifteenth 
dining at Versailles, she burst into a 
fit of laughter, on seeing him disjoiut 
a chicken with his fingers; and that 
the king was so pleased with her ap- 
pearance, that he sent her a dish of 
sugar plums by the Duke de Soubise. 
She seems in her late life to have 
won golden opinions from everybody 
except the bafiied rogue Nathaniel 
Jefierys. The king listened to her 
intercession in favour of the Prince, 
at a period when great coolness ex- 
isted between them, and received him 
with so much kindness that he re- 
turned from court in the highest 
spirits without in the least knowing 
to whom he was indebted. The Prin- 
cess Caroline always spoke highly of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. “ She always says, 
that is the prince’s true wife ; she is 
an excellent woman; it is a great 
pity he ever broke with her.” The 
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same authority pronounced his con- 
nexion with Lady Hertford mere- 
ly platonic—as she was too ‘ formal , 
for the prince. The princess Char- 
lotte was deeply attached to her 
mother’s rival—on one occasion she 
threw her arms round Mrs. Fitzhers 
bert’s neck, and besought her to in- 
tercede with her father “ that he 
would receive her with greater marks 
of his affection,’—but when Mrs. 
Fitzherbert once ventured to remon- 
strate with him, she got but a rough 
answer, “That is youropinion,madam.” 
The Duchess of Devonshire, Lady 
Horatio Seymour, the Dukes of York 
and Clarence, and other members of 
the royal family were her warmest 
friends—and she seems never at any 
period to have given offence to any 
one by undue elation or assumption. 
Tn reading the scanty memoirs which 
this volume contains, we cannot help 
all along fancying that her mind was 
for ever haunted by the apprehension 
of coming misfortune—and that she 
was inclined to consider her elevation 
in thel ight of acalamity. Sometimes, 
when compelled to be subservient to 
the caprices of her proud and cold- 
hearted rival, she would often reflect 
on her early reluctance to contract an 
engagement for which thousands of 
her sex would sigh, and repeat with- 
out ceasing those soberly sorrowful 
lines— 


* Yet Vane can tell what ills from beauty 
spring ; 
And Sedley cursed the form that pleased 
a King.” 


The only author of any repute 
who has spoken with harshness of 
Mrs. Fitzherbert is Dr. Croly, in his 
“ Life and Reign of George IV.” 
He seems to consider her a designing 
woman, who took advantage of the 
Prince’s youth and temperament. 
We can only regard this as the hasty 
opinion of a writer more zealous in 
the defence of morality than in the 
search for truth. Had the doctor 
made those inquiries which he is in a 
position to make with success, he 
would have discovered many facts 
which separate Mrs. Fitzherbert from 
the ordinary class of royal mistresses. 
But he adopted a vulgar prejudice, 
and has been unintentionally the pro- 
pagator of a vulgar calumny. It is 
no small merit in Mr, Langdale to 
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have collected and put upon record 
such a statement of facts as will si- 
lence at all events such detractors as 
these. Persons there may be still 
who will refuse to see in her anything 
different from the King’s other fa- 
vourites, on the score of propriety ; 
but we think no one will hencefor- 
ward accuse her of a calculating and 
mercenary spirit which could trifle 
with genuine passion. 

There are certain general reflec- 
tions to which this volume will give 
rise, more than usually important un- 
der existing circumstances. How far 
is it expedient to retain these restric- 
tions apen the marriages of the royal 
family? What advantages do they 
confer on us? What impropriety 
can there be in a Duke or Princess 
marrying an English subject? Six 


out of the eleven sovereigns imme- 
diately preceding the Hanoverian dy- 
nasty were sprung from such mar- 
riages ; and George I. himself mar- 
ried the daughter of such a marriage. 
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It cannot be said thata more gepuinel y 
English policy has governed the con- 
duct of our sovereigns since their 
more intimate connexions have been 
sought from a single continental coun- 
try. The monarchy becomes more 
isolated in every generation, and the 
great English race is ruled by a small 
junto of German families. Were the 
younger branches of the Royal House 
peas to intermarry with our no- 
vility, the throne would become na- 
tionalised, and would rest on much 
wider and deeper foundations than it 
does at present. We are not now 
about to discuss the propriety of 
removing these restrictions. But we 
think it is a fair subject for conside- 
ration. Public opinion is so power- 
ful and vigilant, and new blood is so 
much required, that we fancy the ad- 
vantage would be considerably greater 
than the danger ; but we admit it is 
a difficult question, and one on Which 
we should not like hastily to pro- 
nounce a decided opinion. 


THE GENTLEMAN-SOLDIER, 


Wuatever difference of opinion may 
exist as to the conduct and results of 
our military operations during the 
two years that have just passed by, 
it will be generally admitted that they 
have had the effect of raising doubts 
in the public mind as to the sound- 
uess of the system under which the 
national army isformed and organised. 
Intoa consideration of the grounds 
upon which these doubts are based it 
is not our intention to enter. It is 
suflicient for our present purpose that 
they prevail widely, and have assumed 
practical shape in a multiplicity of 
projects of changes in the manner of 
recruiting, educating, and officering 
the army. Some of these plans have 
already been put into at least partial 
operation, with the infelicitous haste 
to do something, under the pressure 
of popular clamour that has been too 
often exemplified in the course of the 
war. Others, which would probably 
be forced upon the government in 
like immaturity were another cam- 
paign to be undertaken, will perhaps 
in the contingency of a peace be laid 
aside ; yet it can scarcely be expected 
by the most credulous believer in 


things as they are, that subjects so im- 
portant in their own nature, and so 
well adapted to the uses of the griev- 
ance-monger, will be forgotten by 
the parliament or the people. We 
wish it were in our power to feel 
equally certain that they will be dealt 
with in a temperate, informed, and 
above all ina national spirit. Un- 
fortunately, however, in this age, 
excellent as we must believe it to 
be, moderation is sublimed into 
apathy or recklessness, learning ex- 
pands into the possession of the Uni- 
versal Secret, and nationality is tran- 
scended by general philanthropy. 
One day, every child knows that it 
was under the cold shade of the aris- 
tocracy the army dwindled away last 
winter, and that the remedy—the ef- 
fectual and only remedy—is to choose 
generals out of the ranks. The next, 
it is enough to pronounce the single 
word routine, in order to explain to 
the meanest capacity why every 
third man in a a of some thirty 
thousand died of hunger, cold, fa- 
tigue and exposure within the short 
period of six months. The cause of 
the evil being thus discovered after 
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so short a search, it can of course be 
removed with equal facility—a cure 
will speedily be effected by the use of 
the simple formula, ‘ confusion to or- 
der’ It needs but to abolish the 
system, and to obliterate experience, 
and all will be right again. ‘They 
manage these things better in Fre rance,’ 
is commonly the word of power 
which is to evoke those reforms. 
Everything will be accomplished if 
we will only adopt the conscription, 
the system of military schools, the 
Legion of Honour. These few changes 
from ancient ways may, it is true, in- 
volve the elimination of the essential 
elements of the Saxon character from 
our nature ; but they will be effectual. 
We may enter upon a career of con- 
quest as brilliant as that of the great 
Napoleon, if we will but forego our 
stupid prejudices in favour of the 
liberty of industry, if we will forget 
our dislike to despotic institutions, 
if we will learn to think upon /a glotre 
et la patrie in the French tongue. 
How easy it is to set down these few 
remedial measures! and who will 
doubt that it would be as easy to 
carry them out in practice? The way 
todo it is plain as road to parish 
church, when viewed through the co- 
lumns of certain eminent journals, or 
from the elevation of hundreds of 
platforms. - It is true, the adoption of 
the new model has not seemed quite 
so simple a matter in the eyes of those 
whose officiz : duty it would be to in- 
troduce it ; but they have manifestly 
admitted a doubt of the perspicacity 
of their own vision, and got them 
glass eyes, through which they seem 
to see, like Lear’s scurvy politician. 
They have not chosen generals out of 
the ranks ; but they have promoted 
a few serjeants, and probably embit- 
tered the future lives of most of them. 
They have not proposed to cast the 
net of military service over various 
ranks of the population by a conscrip- 
tion; but they have tried to coax a 
better class of men into it, by offering 
encreased pay to balance as it were 
the degradation of the common sol- 
dier’s condition. They have not es- 
tablished doubles of the Polytechnique 
or the School of St. Cyr; but they 

have raised a barrier of crabbed learn- 
ing in front of young aspirants to 
commissions, which they cannot get 
over without the aid of crammers and 
grinders, They have not 


incor pe- 
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rated a Legion of Honour into our 
system, but they have forged a pinch- 
beck cross in counterfeit presentment 
of it. 

It would be [absurd to deny that 
these measures have been to a great 
extent very honestly designed to re- 
medy acknowledged evils ; but it 
would also, we think, be difficult to 
maintain that the sy have not been put 
into execution hastily, or that they 
have not been conceived under the 
influence of popular clamour, rather 
than in a cool and philosophic appre- 
hension of the nature of an army, 
and of the quality of the materials 
out of which a British army must be 
composed, It was too, as it seems to 
us, Very unreasonably put out of sight 
by the public, that war is an art 
which like every other art can only 

be learned by actual praetice ; and 
that this must vary according to cir- 
cumstances. There are rules and 
principles of navigation and architec- 
ture more certain and definite than 
those of strategy ; but no one would 
expect theoretical learning, or even 
skill in handing, reefing, and steering 
such a piece of rigwork as may be 
seen in the grounds of the royal na- 

val school, to enable a man to handle 
aship ina gale of wind. Neither 
would the most extensive acquaint- 
ance with plans and models be 
thought sufficient to qualify an archi- 
tectural student to undertake the con- 
struction of a public building ; nor 
would it be expected that a skilful 
practical architect, transported sud- 
denly from among the bricks of Hol- 

land, would at first make : ny g 
figure asa builder of log houses i in 
the s sandy wilds of Australia. So even 
though Mr. Joseph Hume had never 
lived, and ever so much ae had 
been spent in recruiting and drilling 
the army, we have no doubt it would 
have required a campaign or two to 
render it handy in the field and self- 
reliant in camp or cantonments. And 
useful as recollections of the actual 
warfare Of the Peninsula and of In- 
dia must unquestionably have been 
in the Crimea, some time was as cer- 
tainly required to revive and to mo- 
dify their details so as to secure to 
the particular service the benefits of 
the general experience. An appren- 
ticeship is necessary in every craft ; 
skill and success are seldom reached 
without passing through a probation 
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of blundering and misfortune. But 
while these truths may be fairly ap- 
pealed to, in partial extenuation of 
the faults exposed in the Crimean 
campaigns, they also contain a lesson 
against presumptuously rushing out 
of one fault into its opposite; and 
when applied to illustrate the actual 
state of our army, they teach the ne- 
cessity for many changes if we wish 
to make any serious attempt to square 
our system with them. The making 
of an accomplished ‘officer and gen- 
tleman’ is a work of time and training, 
to effect which an apprenticeship is 
required as much asit is for the mak- 
ing of a hardy, self-reliant soldier. It 
is no more possible to discover by an 
examination in mathematics, lan- 
guages, and history whether the germs 
of the qualities of a commander in 
any grade be in a youth’s mind, than 
it is to train his body to military ex- 
ercises by book learning. 

We must not, however, be misun- 
derstood as though we undervalued 
learning and intellectual develope- 
ment in the military profession. Nay 
we are, on the contrary, very far from 
thinking that a brutal, unlettered 
sworder is in his right place in any 
rank in the army; agreeing, as we 
do fully, with old Munro,* that 
“reading and discourse doth as much 
or rather more to the furtherance of 
a perfect souldier than a few years’ 
sractice without reading.” To us it 

as always seemed a very idle task 
to discuss the question so commonly 
disputed, as to the danger of an ex- 
cessive literary education of men 
whose lives must be passed for the 
greater part in bodily labour. The 
danger in truth lies in not educating 
them sufficiently in the practice of 
their handicraft ; for if that be at- 
tended to, an excess in literary edu- 
cation will be simply impossible. 
Train a farm labourer, a gardener, a 
carpenter, or a sailor perfectly in his 
respective art, and—such a creature 
of habit is man—it will be a case of 
rare exception in which any amount 
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of learning he can ever acquire will 
lead him away from the pursuit 
whereby his faculties were first de- 
veloped, and in which he knows he is 
skilful. And if this truth applies to 
men of other crafts, it is much more 
forcibly applicable to the soldier, for 
the ‘ iaudable profession of arms’ 
holds out many attractions to the ad- 
venturous mind of youth, and cannot 
be thoroughly learned without train- 
ing the grown man in modes of life 
and imbuing him with tastes ina 
great measure incompatible with 
other callings. He is no true soldier 
who having served a few years, ora 
“ampaign or two, longs to retire in 
the prime of life; such a deserter, it 
may be taken ascertain, has not been 
thoroughly educated in the military 
profession, though he may be perfect 
in drill, or even able to set a squadron 
in the field. The well-trained cava- 
lier will discern but one path of duty, 
but one goal of honour before him, 
and whatever advances he may make 
in learning, or philosophy, or religion, 
the effect of mental development will 
be to stimulate his military ambition, 
or to teach patience under the dis- 
couragements of a military life, or to 
supply consolation in its reverses. 
This standard of military education 
is tersely described, as having been 
attained in those armies with which 
Bonaparte achieved wonders, by the 
pithy saying that every private sen- 
tinel carried a Marshal’s baton in his 
knapsack. We need not stop to prove 
that it has not been reached in our 
own system of late days, and we will 
assume as admitted, that to set it up 
ought to be the object of any changes 
that may be made with a view to im- 
proving the character of our soldiers 
of all ranks. These positions will not 
be contested, however diverse may 
be the opinions entertained as to the 
specific reforms that should be 
adopted, and as to the amount of be- 
nefit that can be fairly expected to 
attend upon any practicable altera- 
tions in existing arrangements. 


* The original of Captain Dalgetty. We shall again refer to his duties and observations of 
service in his ‘* Expedition with the worthy Scots regiment, called Mac Keye’s regiment, 
levied in August, 1626, by Sir Donald Mac Keye, Lord Rees, Colonel, for His Majesty's ser- 
vice of Denmark,” and *‘ afterward under the invincible King of Sweden; collected and 
gathered together at spare hours, by Colonel Robert Munro, for the use of all noble cavaliers 
favouring the laudable profession of armes.” ‘The formidable title, wanting in the copy before 
us, will be found at length in the introduction to the ‘* Legend of Montrose.” 
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Too many old officers will probably 
think that time has consecrated ac- 
knowledged blemishes and imperfec- 
tions ; too many young ones will lose 
heart in the contemplation of the ob- 
stacles that stand in the way of the 
most obvious and necessary reforma- 
tions ; too many civilians will look 
with suspicion upon any proposal for 
elevating the military profession, as 
dangerous to liberty, and (what now- 
a-days will, perhaps, seem more ob- 
jectionable) as calculated to divert a 
large proportion of the labour of the 
country into an unprofitab le channel. 
On the other hand, it is much to be 
feared that an indiscreet zeal will 
bring discredit upon all attempts at 
improvement, by courting the failure 
of crude experiments devised in ig- 
norance, or hastily adopted from 
foreign nations differing essentially 
in national character and social habits 
from ourselves. Nevertheless, it can- 
not be doubted that all these several 
obstructors of military reform would 
agree in desiring the improvement of 
the character and position of the sol- 
dier, if precedent could be shown for 
proposed changes ; if they could be 
proved to be safe; and if a trial of 
them would involve no sudden revo- 
lution in official routine, and no vio- 
lation of conventional prejudices. 
Under these circumstances, and view- 
ing the matter thus, it seems to us 
that some advant: uve may be gained, 
if we can direct the public attention 
towards the facts (for such we consider 
them to be), that the vices of our 
existing military system have not 
antiquity to recommend them ; that 
they are not the necessary comple- 
ment of our national pec culiarities ; 
and that something may be done 
towards their cure without uncitizen- 
ising our soldiers, or violently sub- 
verting the etiquette of themess-room. 
“The English army has at the pre- 
sent day both the virtues and the 
defects of aristocratic armies. When 
we read those letters which came 
from the English camp in such num- 
bers, and with such complete freedom, 
and which they publish with such 
courageous frankness, we might easily 
suppose them to have been written by 
our own valiant men-at-arms of other 
days, who, victorious at Marignan 
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and Cerisolles, could not endure the 
tedium of winter quarters in a hostile 
land, and returned in all haste to the 
court or to their domains to await 
there the coming battle. By its heroic 
bravery, by its composition, by the 
too great distance which separ ates the 
officer from the soldier, as well as by 
the slowness of its movements, by its 
weariness and impatience under the 
a ‘ted fatigues of modern strate- 

, fiually by the difficulty it expe- 
rienc ‘ed in extricating itself from the 
prosaic embarrassments of a camp 
life, the British army resembles but 
too closely our own in the times of 
Francis I. or Louis XIV. These 
shed eternal honour upon the name 
and the flag of France, but, except 
upon the field of battle, they would 
bear no comparison with our modern 
legions, hardened to all fatigues, ac 
customed to create in the bivouac all 
the resources of domestic or civil life, 
and in whom a severe and intelligent 
discipline has in no degree damped 
the incomparable ardour of their fore- 
fathers.”’* 

In this candid criticism, M. de 
Montalembert has concisely described 
the British army in the condition in 
which it was at the commencement 
of the present war, and to which it 
had been brought by the operation of 
a forty years’ peace. But the de- 
scription, scarcely truthful at the pre- 
sent moment, would be very incorrect 
if ap plied to those veterans of forty 


years’ since, with whom the Duke of 
Wellington was convinced he could 
oe 


go anywhere and undertake any- 
thing.” The survivors of the men 
whose gallantry achieved victory at 
Alma and Inkerman—such of them, 
at least, as have not been called from 
the & ld by “ urgent private affairs” 

would not now be content to dine 
upon a ration of raw pork, spending 
the time in which they might have 
cooked it in puling lamentations. 
Another vaueelan or two would pro- 
bably have de veloped i in the camp as 
large a proportion of culinary and 
house-keeping ability, as that which, 
in the army of 1813, was unquestion- 
ably the basis of those admirable 
qualities upon which its great 
inander so confidently relied. 

The main point in the art of w: 


com- 
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in truth the feeding of troops. The 
general who can maintain the greatest 
number in health and strength is 
sure to conquer ; but no skill nor 
forethoug! ht in a commander, not even 
an abundance of supplies at his dis- 
posal, can avail to feed large 
of men without their own zealous and 
intelligent ration. That is a 
feat which it woul 1 be imposs ible to 
perform in the midst of the resoure 
of the most 
The Duke of 
Richard | 
missary, and in undisputed comman 
of England and the sea, could not 
feed London for a single week, if F the 
fathers and mothers of the 
sat in their door-ways and wept over 
their rations, instead of taxing their 
ingenuity to devise the means of 
cooking and husbanding them to the 
best advantage, for the sustenance of 
their children and themselves. It i 
obvious that this truth applies still 
more forcib ly to a large body - men 
in the field bef 


nd it 
can scarcely be 


bodies 


co-OMe 
j 


advanced civilisatix 
Wellington, wit 


etcher as his ¢ 


population 


re ah ehemy ; 
doubt “ that i was 
not duly appreciated in our army be- 
fore Sebastopol last winter, or that 
much of the suffering and mortality 
that occurred there was traceable to 
its neg lect. Every individual 
and man had been long ai 
be provided for; it was only the 
most intelligent and stout-hearted of 
either class, who at once recognised, 
and set themselves as_ best the y could 
to disc harg e the duty of provi iding for 
themselves. The effeminate among 
the highest, and the degraded among 
the lowest ranks, alike sank un ler 
a burthen, more or less of which the 
soldier on active 


onicer 


<customed to 


service is, under all 
circumstances, required to bear. But 
it is habit and training only which 
can render the necessary cares and 
labours of a campaigning life tolerable 
to the manliest and most spirited 
soldier. Heroic bravery or incompa- 
rable ardour in fight will not sustain 
the spirits of the officer, sudd« nly 
transferred from the luxury and ease 
of home, under the privations of a 
camp, accompanied by the menia 
drudgery of watching over the sup} ly 
of the daily wants of himself and his 
men, of painfully attending to the 
preservation of their health, taking 
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care of their 
their lodgi 


arms, their clothing, 
ng. Animal courage and 
will be as little effec- 

» comnion soldier, 

; he flesh-} ots 
of the ures of 
elf-denial 
and vi @ necessary secure any 
measure of success for the provident 
ttentions of his iicer. Not even 
and traini a campaign 
| man to a 


eermui continual -In active 


tue canteel, 1 


> havl 


military 
service, un Si ‘an enver upon 16 
as a professi honours and 
v without 
prac tice 

tinue without 
shame. “It i ambition, grounded 
upon 


the meanest 


Luo make 4 


‘mount from the 
ee t nites shan nn £ ho: ; 
iowest centrie to t > top of nonour, 
to be a gen al; as some of our wort hy 


} 
countriemen have done und 
crowh OF PV 


The 


war would 


eden to their 


was in the be century, 
y, both the 
luxurious man of wealth and the 


de graded outcast, to n 


to eliminate f 


and 
pre fes = 


it 


itages 
ament 


but the show r of the prese 


I 
muster-roll notoriously justifies the 


talembert. 
parates the 
irom the soidier 1s 
in the one clas , there 
the pretension if not of the wealth 
and rank of the rich aristocrat ; in 
1 of the vagabond 
sufficiently large to tinge 


commentary 
The 


ofhicer 


distant 
too great ; 


is too much of 


the other, the infusio 
element is 
the whole with a Pariah colouring. 
the oflicers of 


ption of 


l 
ers, tner 


» the military 


light hope supreme 

10nor, wealth, s, having 
he patience to attend his fortune ;”* 

or to obtain an honest livelihood, as 
. es as : : : 

in any otner cauine. And yw could 

different result be reasonably ex- 
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ibtie for 
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to live upon his pay in any regiment 
of the line : enlistment into the ranks 
is, in the common opinion, a step so 
desperate and degrading, that it is a 
verfect wonder how a sufficient num- 
ber of decent men can be found to fill 
the places of non-commissioned officers. 
So long as this state of matters 
shall endure, the distance between 
the officer and the soldier will be too 
great, the defects of aristocratic ar- 
mies will continue to mingle with the 
acknowledged virtues of our troops ; 
they will be brave indeed in the 
actual combat, but languid and im- 
patient in winter quarters, unskilled 
in the arts of camp life, and unready 
to create in the bivouac the resources 
of home and civilization. If these 
defects are to be removed, the agents 
in the reformation must be the regi- 
mental officers. But it was the Duke 
of Wellington’s opinion that the work 
done in continental armies by that 
agency has been, during the period 
of the long peace, left undone in the 
British army. With one trifling ex- 
ception, the study of the tempers and 
individual capabilities of the men 
has been altogether neglected, and 
their social management left abso- 
lutely unattended to. ‘“ Indeed (said 
hisGrace, in his memorandum of 1829) 
we carry the principle of the gentle- 
man, and the absence of intercourse 
with those under his command, so 
far as that, in my opinion, the duty 
of a subaltern officer, as done in a 
foreign army, is not done at all in the 
eavalry or the British infantry of the 
lime. It is done in the guards by the 
sergeants. Then our gentleman offi- 
cer, however admirable his conduct 
on a field of battle, however honora- 
ble to himself, however glorious and 
advantageous to his country, is but a 
poor creature in disciplining his com- 
pany in camp, quarters, or canton- 
ments.” This opinion, the importance 
of which cannot be overrated at the 






























































































































































































































power of man to his stomach. 














ham for breakfast. 
promising further inquiries and punishment. 

















glee, fifty years afterwards, ‘* by 
to this,” 
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present time, was given by the last 
great British captain some fourteen 
years after the dissolution of the army 
1e had formed in his Peninsular 
cainpaigns, and which he believed to 
be invincible. It will, perhaps, be 
argued that the very vice he con- 
demned existed in that army at the 
time when it enjoyed his fullest con- 
fidence; but a very slight examination 
of the circumstances will show the 
argument to be fallacious. Itis quite 
true that the formal rules of the 
Horse Guards were pretty much the 
same in 1814 as they were in 1829; 
but in the former year the great 
Duke was the dictator of our military 
constitution, and he exercised his 
despotic functions in the immediate 
presence of a powerful enemy. It 
would have been unsafe for any man 
living under that iron rule to have 
carried “‘the principle of the gentle- 
man” into practice, in his dealings 
with the men under his command, to 
such an extent as should interfere 
with his knowledge of and attention 
to their wants, their comforts, and 
even their prejudices. Nor is it pos- 
sible that any man of spirit can serve 
during a campaign in close community 
of suffering, danger, and triumph, 
with a comrade, however inferior in 
social rank, without being drawn 
towards him by those touches of 
nature which make the whole world 
kin. Poverty brings men acquainted 
with strange bed-fellows; but com- 
mon peril of life, a common bivouac, 
common hunger, and common thirst, 
can effect still more. The proudest 
of men will, under such trials, be 
brought within the influence of obli- 
gations to the meanest of those around 
them ; and—for Englishmen, at least, 
we need not shrink from the pledge 
they will usually acknowledge the 
force of the bond, and endeavour to 
discharge it.* 

Following up the view to which 


* An old and esteemed friend who passed away but a short time since, used to cite an 
incident from his own experience in corroboration of the maxim that refers the governing 
Being obliged to lead his regiment into the field very early 
one morning during the campaign in Holland, he was accosted by a Rosshire tinker of his 
own name and clan, but the most notorious pillager in the corps, who offered him a shank of 
The colonel, knowing he must have stolen it, scornfully rejected the offer, 
The day was spent in a harassing combat, and 
as the regiment was retiring in the evening, the tinker again drew the piece of ham from his 
havresack, and again tempted his chief: ‘* And that time,” Sir 





used to say with great 


Late it, and never forgot his kindness from that day 
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we have referred, the Duke of Wel- 
lington contrasted the Prussian sub- 
altern with our own, the former being 
the friend and adviser of the soldier, 
with whom he lives much and with 
whose feelings and peculiarities he is 
intimately acquainted. No one knew 
better than that great commander, 
that the perils and chances of actual 
war would be sufticient to soften the 
points of the contrast : but, it may 
well be asked, why such violent reme- 
ilies as the winter cainpaign of 1854-5 
should be necessary to bring about 
the organization of our army as a so- 
ciety ; why so marked a difference be- 
tween its constitution and that of 
other armies should ever be sutiered 
to exist? The effect of a continuance 
of active service in the field must be 
to lead the soldier to consider his oc- 
cupation as a profession, and no longer 
to regard it as a pastime for the 
ealthy or a refuge for the destitute. 
The mode in which service works to- 
wards the social adaptation of the va- 
rious parts of the army, is by thegradual 
elimination from the ranks of “the of- 
ficers of all who have ‘ urgent private 
affairs,’ who possess other means of 
living, and a are conscious of no 
vocation for a military life; and, on 
the other hand, by drawing into the 
ranks of the private mena proportion 
of recruits animated by a spirit of ad- 
venture and the hope of promotion ; 
men who could not endure the degra- 
dation and tedium of a private sol- 
dier’s life in barracks, but who can 
see in the freedom of the bivouac and 
the excitement of the reconnaisance 
or picquet but an exaltation of the 
pleasures of the moor or the river. 
A little leaven of this active kind will 
leaven a large mass of brute strength 
and courage, and the fermentation 
will extend upwards as well as down- 
wards. The presence of a few gentle- 
men-soldiers in the ranks has seldom 
failed to arouse the heroic spirit in 
the breasts of their officers, and to fill 
those of their comrades with fortitude 
and devotion. The noblest deeds of 
war have beem performed under the 
influence of such inspirations. It was 
no rabble of mere common soldiers, 
headed by dilcttanti gentlemen-oft- 
cers, which conquered at Naseby or 
the Boy ue, or which held out at Derry 
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or Limerick. The renowned exploits 
of the more regular defenders of Cre- 
mona and Lille were the work of gen- 
tlemen-soldiers, obliged by the chances 
of war and their own misfortunes to 
serveinthe ranks. In the last-named 
place, Marshal Boufflers held out full 
three months against the united genius 
and force of Eugene and Marlborough, 
a main part in the celebrated defence 
being borne by a battalion of reduced 
officers of the Irish Brigade. They 
were attached to the ditferent regi- 
ments in the garrison, inspiring them 
with their own courage and animating 
them by their example, and “ when 
the siege was over,” says their his- 
torian, “‘ they were again regimented, 
and in marching out must have excited 
the sympathy no less than the admi- 
ration of the military of Europe en- 
yaged in that siege. Gentlemen by 
birth, education, and inheritance, 
victims to conscience and loyalty, 
famed for valour, reduced from 
wealth and military station to poverty 
and to the ranks, ‘they submitted to 
their cruel destinies with the same 
fortitude that marked the heroism of 
Dundee’s officers reduced to the same 
state, and immortalised in the pages 
of Dalrymple.”* 

The memory of every reader will 
suggest numerous examples in addi- 
tion to those we have adduced in il- 
lustration of the fact, that a private 
soldier is none the worse in war for 
not being a mere outcast; nay, that 
he is the better the nearer he ap- 
proaches in tone and spirit to his offi- 
cer—the more conscious he is that it is 
possible hemay carryamarshal’s baton 
in his knapsack. The increased value 
of veteran troops does, in fact, to a 
great extent, consist in the approxi- 
mation of the characters and qualities 
of men and officers towards each other. 
As the elimination we have above 
alluded to proceeds, so will “ the 
principle of the gentleman” by degrees 
force the subaltern officer to take 
pride in the performance of his duty ; 
and as the spirit of the gentleman- 
soldier more and more pervades the 
private sentinel, he will proportion- 
ately grow more and more competent 
to take care of himself, and to execute 
the commands and comprehend the 
designs of his superiors. What we 





* Military History of the Irish Nation, by Matthew O’Conor, Esc, 


Dub, 1844, p. 340, 
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do not so plainly perceive is, the rea 
son why we insist upon paying s 
heavy a price for this advantage o 
social organization in our 
There appears to us to be no suffi 
argume nt adducible in favor 
plan of excluding from among our of- 
ficers all who are likely to make the 
military life a p ssion, and of keep- 
ing out of the ranks all who are not 
content to be branded as the most de- 
graded outcasts of society. We own 
we cannot see any nece: sity for fol- 
lowing this course in time of peace 
when experien e teaches us that the 
system will be entirely changed by 
the emergencies of war, and at that 
terrible cost which the events of the 
last two campaigns have made so plai 

to every eye. Precedent sanctions 
a different system, and 
a precedent-governed people, per- 
haps we cannot more effici * ntly em- 


ploy our mite of po wer to adva nee the 
public good, than by showing that the 
ide aofage ntle »man-soldier is no novel- 
ty, and that, t, the o 
the common soldier from s 
only consummated in our aristocratic 
army ae the forty years’ peace 
that preceded the present war. 

The respe ative rates of pay of men 
employed ‘in differe rades of the 
same profession will be admitted to 
indicate, at least to some extent, their 
relative social po siti and the far- 
ther we go ba 
of the origin of s ies, the 
stronger we shall such evi denc e 
of the enjoyment of a comparatively 
high status by the te soldier. We 
have the sufficient authority of Mr. 
Hallam for the fact, that the pay of 
soldiers stipulated in the extant ‘con- 
tracts of Edv Lil. 1 hi 


sors was “ extremely 
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} iout, however, 
going so n foundation of 
things, we have found some figures 
confirmatory of the views we have 
ventured to suggest, in the id pay 
lists of the milit: " 

Treland ; for an opportu ny examin- 
ing which we have to ac knowledge 
our obligations to the kindness of Mr. 
Harding, of the . ecord Office. Ina 
warrant signed by Elizabeth on the 
24th of March, 1 508, we find provi- 
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sion made for 1,300 horse in 26 bands, 
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per diem, 
s-& 
Master-gunner ° ° 3 0 
6 gunners, each ; ‘ 1 6 
4 quarter-gunners, for Castle of 
Dublin, each 7 ‘ . 
Gunsmith, blacksmith, carpenter, 
wheeler, each ; a 
Armourer, cutler, cooper, each 0 
Matrosse ° ° ° 0 
During this reign the pay of the 
foot soldier was reduced to 6d., that 
of the other grades remaining about 
the same ; and so it continued, still 
Gd., in the establishment of William 
III. in 1699 ; when, however, the pay 
of the trooper was ls. 6d. and that of 
the private dragoon 1s. 2d. At this 
period the corporal of horse received 
2s. 6d., as much as the surgeon’s mate, 
and within 6d. of the pay of the cor- 
net. Chaplains were borne upon the 
regimental books during the reigns of 
Charles IT. and William III., at the 
same rate of pay as in Cromwell’s es- 
tablishment ; but in the Irish regi- 
ments pipers were added at ls. a day 
in the formerreign ; perhapsto balance 
the account in favour of the more 
joyous sentiments of the Restoration. 
In the earlier periods to which 
these accounts refer, it is plain that 
there could have been no very great 
difference of condition between the 
private soldier and the officer. The 
gradation of pay in Queen Elizabeth’s 
bands of horse, from the Is. 3d. of the 
trooper to the 2s. of the cornet and 
lieutenant; and in her companies of 
foot, from the 8d. of the soldier to the 
Is. of the sergeant and surgeon, and 
on to the Is. 6d. of the ensign, is 
so easy as to shew that, without 
doubt, there could be no very great 
obstacle in the way of transition from 
one of these ranks to the other. 
From 1655 down to the present cen- 
tury, the value of the labour of the 
common soldier was proportionately 
less than before—the population was 
increasing,—but the relative money 
estimation of the positions of the 
commissioned and the non-commis- 
sioned officer indicated no marked 
difference of social rank between 
them. And this position is further 
strengthened by such facts as the pay 
lists disclose, in regard to the status 
of the civil ‘officers of the army in 
those days. ‘Fhus the pay of the 
trooper of the ki ing’s guard of horse in 
the Irish establishinent in 1672 was 
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£3 10s. (it was at that date reduced 
from £4 18s.) per month of twenty- 
eight days, or £45 10s. a year, the pay 
of the advocate-general and chirurgeon- 
general of the army being each “only 
£112 a year. In W illiam’s army in 
1699, the pay of these considerable 
officers was 6s. 8d. a day, that of the 
corporal of horse and private trooper 
being, as we have stated, respectively 
2s. 6d. and 1s. 6d. The natural in- 
ference from these facts and figures 
would seem to us to be, that long after 
the diminished value of mere manual 
labour brought down the pay of the 
private soldier and introduced a lower 
class of men into the ranks, these con- 
tinued to be freely supplied with 
persons of a better condition. For 
such recruits the higher pay in the 
horse and dragoon regiments was 
doubtless intended, and the f: wcility of 
advancement through the grades (then 
relatively higher) of corporal and ser- 
geant to those of ensign or cornet must 
hav e been to thema sufficient induce- 
mentto take service. We are not, how- 
ever, left without more direct evidence 
that this was the case. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
morality of contracts for mercenary 
military service, there can, we believe, 
be no ‘difference of opinion with re- 
spect to the fact, that the most perfect 
professional soldiers of modern times 
were the English, Scotch, and Irish 
mercenaries who served upon all 
sides during the continental wars 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Among those bands the 
custom was for the young soldier to 
begin in the lowest r: ank, from which 
promotion was free, though often very 
slow, through the grades of corporal, 
furer, and sergeant, to the highest 
posts; to the attainment of which 
“all brave cavaliers, of minde to 
follow the laudable profession of 
armes,” were expected to look “not 
grudging, though their advancement 
and preferment came not at first, 
but with patience to await on 
God’s blessing.” In the Thirty Years 
War, the regiments were commonly 
raised under contracts made by men 
of known military character with one 
or other of the belligerent sovereigns, 
the contractor stipulating for the com- 
mission of colonel, and having pre- 
viously made arrangements with cer- 
tan known officers, willing to accept 
the command of companies, and to 
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take a part in the labour of recruiting. 
‘These, then, went to work to raise 
their respective contingents among 
their kinsmen, connexions, or depen- 
dents, as they best could; and the 
hopes of promotion they were able to 
kindle, by pointing to the personal 
history of themselves and tbeir chiefs, 
were assuredly their most effective re- 
cruiting agents. Thus we find Munro 
recounting the story of his chiefe and 
cosen the Baron of Fowles, who, hav- 
ing redacted his estate to a weake 
point, went beyond sea a volunteer to 
Germany with MacKeye’s regiment, 
well accompanied with a part of his 
nearest friends; and having the patience 
to attend his fortune, ultimately was 
colonel of horse and foot, under the 
invincible King of Sweden. The ex- 
ample, no doubt, produced its desired 
effect in animating other cavaliers, 
borne of lesse fortunes, “rather to 
live honourably abroade, and with 
credit, than to encroach (as many do) 
on their friends at home, as we say in 
Scotland, leaping at the half loafe, 
while as others through vertue live 
nobly abroad, served with silver plate 
and attendance.” We have known, 
in our time, many a gentle Irish 
house where this exhortation would 
have been suitable ; aye, and as effec- 
tual as it was among the cadets of 
Munro, M‘Leod, and M‘Kay, if only 
it could be delivered with any show 
of sincerity and truth. The prizes in 
the lottery in which those worthies 
took tickets in their day, were neither 
more numerous, nor perhaps more 
eertain of attainment than are those 
in the game of military life at the 
present day; but to try one’s chance 
was not then to plunge into hopeless 
degradation. The common soldier 
knew that he must expect to attend 
his fortune long, and that he might 
never arrive at it; but he need not 
forfeit his self-respect in the interval ; 
and even though he were to perish in 
the way of preferment, he might 
count upon dying with fame and more 
credit than if he were to arrive at the 
end in his peaceful home. It is in 
the spirit of the recruiting sergeant 
rather than of the philosopher, we 
would ask for a comparative conside- 
ration of the effects upon the condition 
and conduct of the private soldier, of 
Lord Raglan’s nominal lists of killed, 
wounded, and missing, or the returns 
from the hospital at Scutari and of 
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Munro's record of sundry worthy 
young gentlemen musketiers of the 
colonel’s own companie, who, at the 
passe of Oldenburgh, did lie on the 
place in defence of it ; or of “ one rare 
spark, being. a resolute fix souldier 
with a musket as ever he commanded, 
who dyed of the pest, called Andrew 
Munro, who, being but eighteen years 
of age, though little of stature, no 
toyle nor travel could overset him ; 
and as he was stoute so he was merry 
and sociable without offence.” It is 
plain, even from such incidental allu- 
sions as these, that the common sol- 
dier of those days was not necessarily 
an outcast, and that he was often a 
gentleman of the same social rank 
and of as good blood as his officer. 
The infusion of the element of genti- 
lity into the regimental ranks, it is 
also manifest, had the effect of rais- 
ing the body of non-commissioned 
officers to the level of gentlemen. 
They did not scruple to redress cer- 
tain injuries with their own swords ; 
they were expected to maintain their 
honour in private combat against 


any one who might impugn it; and 
they sat upon courts martial, and 


joined in trying their comrades for 
the gravest offences. Thus, a ser- 
geant of MacKeye’s regiment is de- 
scribed by Munro as having, in his 
presence, taken summary vengeance 
upon an officer of another corps, for 
an injury offered to one of his com- 
rades. 

“A Dutch captaine (he says) hav- 
ing, out of mad humour, mutilated a 
souldier of my captaine’s company of 
one finger, the souldier complaining 
to me, I made my lieutenant-colonel 
acquainted with the matter, who sent 
to the captaine to know his reason ; 
the captaine not repenting of the 
wrong done, but rather bragging he 
would second the first with a greater, 
he comming through my quarters, I 
being exercising the company, the 
sergeant overtakes him, and almost 
kill’d him, who made no defence, 
neither pressed ever to be repaired of 
his wrongs.” 

Upon another occasion, Master Wil- 
liam Forbesse, the chaplain, after re- 
commending the successe to the Lord, 
whichseems to have been always done 
as near as possible to the enemy, went 
on to remarke the men’s carriage, and 
having found a sergeant aaaieciien 
his duty and his honour at such a 
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time, he chid him, and subsequently 
revealed him unto the colonel. The 
parties being confronted, the sergeant 
denied the accusation, and the preacher 
offered to fight in support of it ; 
whereupon the sergeant was cashier- 
ed, and his place given to a worthier, 
called Mungo Gray, a gentleman of 
good worth and of much courage. 
The cashiered sergeant, touching 
whose name a discreet silence is ob- 
served, never called Master William 
to account, for which he was evill 
thought of ; so that he retired home 
and quit the warres. 

The manner of administering jus- 
tice under articles of war, in those 
days, is described by Munro as “ by 
a president or judge, he amongst us 
present having the comm and, to 
whom his Majesty joynes as assessor 
to the judge an auditor for doing of 
justice ; our assissers or jury we have 
not to seeke, viz., a competent num- 
ber of thirteene of our own regiment 
— officers, captaines, lieutenants, 
antients, sergeants, and corporalls, 
till our number be full.” This de- 
scription may disgust strict disci- 
plinarians of ‘the pr resent day ; but it 
will scarcely fail to convince them 
that the non-commissioned officer of 
those times of earnest, genuine, mili- 
tary life was a gentleman- soldier. A 
fresh interest is given to the record, 
by the fact that a modern military 
writer, thoroughly conversant with 
his subject, ‘ ventures to submit, 
though with the almost certainty of 
giving offence,” that the ancient prac- 
tice should be revived.* It does not 
seem to have prevented the doing of 
rigid justice, which we find exempli- 
fied in the execution of Andrew 
Munro, doubtless of the blood and 
lineage of the narrator, for the slight 
offence of beating a burgher of 
Stettin. 

We have seen how some of the most 
distinguished services of the Irish 
Brigade were performed by reformed 
officers, as the phrase was ; that is, 
ofticers reduced to serve in the ranks, 
in consequence of their excessive 
number ; aud we cannot suppose that 
those gentlemen forfeited either their 
self-respect or social position, while 
they discharged the duties of common 
soldiers, and subsisted upon five-pence 
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a-day. That a proportion of gentle- 
men should always serve in the ranks 
of the Irish regiments in the French 
service was, indeed, arranged in the 
first form: ation of the brigade ; ; witha 
view, apparently, to the business of 
recruiting the corps from Ireland or 
among Irishmen. In Mountcashel’s 
regiment—one of the six exchanged 
by James II. for seven French batta- 
lions in 1689—there was an establish- 
ment of twenty cadets, at ten sous per 
day ; and in Dillon’s regiment, sixteen 
cadets were provided for in 1703. 
After 1744, sixteen cadets were given 
to each Irish regiment in the French 
service, with a daily pay of thirteen 
sous. In none of these cases did the 
course or mode of promotion offer any 
difficulty. In the regiments of the 
Irish Brigade, the reformed officers 
and cadets filled the higher places 
vacated by death or retirement ; ; and 
in the earlier British mercenary regi- 
ments to which we have referred, the 
oflicers appear to have been invaria- 
bly selected from the ranks. Colonel 
Munro incidentally tells that such 
was his own case, in adducing as an 
instance of the strict discipline of his 
early days, that he was made to stand 
sentry for nine hours at the Louvre 
gate, for sleeping a little too long in 
the morning ; and his casual re- 
cords of incidents in MacKeye’s regi- 
ment show how the matter was 
managed there. Upon one occasion 
we find that ‘“ Patrick Dunbarre, a 
young gentleman of worth and merit, 
was advanced to be ensigne ;” upon 
another, that one of the captaines 
having died, Lieutenant David In- 
nes was made captain, Ensign Bur- 
ton lieutenant, Sergeant Andrew 
Rosse and Mungo Gray—thesame, we 
presume, who owed his first advance- 
ment to the pugnacious propensities 
of Master William Forbesse—ensigns. 
Each regiment was then a training 
college, in which the professional and 
social qualities of the students were 
moulded and diligently inquired into, 
after a fashion which altogether pre- 
cluded imposture. There was no 
making up—grinding, we believe, is 
the technical phrase—for that exami- 
nation. The course of education was 
conducted in the field, and the exa- 
miners were comrades and superiors, 
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whose comfort, safety, and reputation 
depended upon the distribution of the 
right men into the right places. The 
force with which public opinion was 
brought to bear under such a system, 
is shown to some extent in the 
anecdote we have recounted of the re- 
gimental chaplain. Left thus freely to 
operate, it must, in the face of an 
enemy, have been more than a match 
for any conceivable power of human 
corruption. A true gentleman-soldier 
was thus formed, bound by the 
strongest ties to his colours and his 
comrades, restrained within the path 
of professional duty by the strictest 
even though the narrowest rules, ani- 
mated by an earnest if not a very 
exalted ambition. 

The practical qualities of the sol- 
diery of the commonwealth were 
yroved at Naseby, Marston Moor, 
tt and Worcester. The design 
upon which they were formed was 
expounded by Cromwell, in his well 
known account of his conversation 
upon the subject with Hampden, 
which, as it expresses very shortly 
our view of the theory that should 
guide the formation of an army, we 
shall venture to recall to the recollec- 
tion of our readers :—“‘ Your troops, 
said I (Cromwell , are most of them 
old decayed serving-men and tapsters, 
a such kind of fellows ; and, said 
I, their troops are gentlemen’s sons, 
younger sons, and persons of quality. 
Do you think that the spirits of such 
base and mean fellows will ever be 
able to encounter gentlemen that have 
honour, and courage, and resolution 
in them? Truly, I prescribed him 
in this manner conscientiously, and 
truly I did tell him, you must get 
men of a spirit, and take it not ill 
what I say (I know you will not), of 
a spirit that is likely to go on as far as 
gentlemen will go, or else lam sm 
you will be beaten still. I told him 
so, I did, seeing he was a wise and 
worthy person ; ‘and he did think that 
I talked a good notion, but an im- 
practicable one. Truly, I told him 
that I would do something in it. I 
did so, and truly I must needs say 
that to you (impute it to what you 
please), c raised such men as had ‘the 
i of God before them, and made 
some conscience of what they did; 
and from that day forward, I must 
say to you, they were never beaten ; 
and whenever they were engaged 
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against the enemy, they beat conti- 
nually, Cromwell understood the 
true "principle of the formation of 
armies, and his men were, as White- 
locke tells us, for the most part free- 
holders and freeholders’ sons. They 
were gentlemen-soldiers, who recog- 
nised a point of honour, although the "y 
might not have called it by that 
name, and who squared their actions 
by a notion of right. They were not 
outcasts, sec ‘king refuge from a gaol 
or destitution “under their colours, 
and bound to them by fear of the 
lash. 

The reasons assigned by Cromwell 
for substituting men of honour—or, 
as he phrased it, men of conscience—for 
the base and mean fellows that first 
followed the parliament drums, are 
suflicient evidence of the quality of 
the royal army at that time. The 
king’s troops were gentlemen's sons 
and persons of quality ; and it is 
known that Monk, the Restorer, him- 
self served as a private soldier in the 
fleet, in 1626, when he found it con- 
venient to leave E ngl: ind in order to 
escape an action brought against him 
for cudgelling the under-sheriff of 
Devon. The future Duke of Albe- 
marle, at the time a man of quality, 
lost no caste, suffered no degradation, 
by that companionship; and seven- 
and-thirty years later we find Evelyn 
recording, on the 4th of July, 1663, 
that Monk, the former private soldier 
of the fieet, led, at a review, 4,000 
of his Mz ujesty’ s Horse and Foot 
Guards, cons ‘isting of gentlemen of 
quality and veteran souk liers. Among 
them, the “old Earl of Cleveland 
trail’d a pike, and led the right-hand 
file in a foote company, commanded 
by ye Lord Wentworth, his oon 5 ; a 
worthy spectacle and example” — 
which truly so it was. 

An inquiry into the personal his- 
tory of the soldiers of fortane em- 
ployed in the various grades, high and 
low, during the wars of William ITI. 
and Anne, “would lead to the explo- 
ration of a wide field of romance in 
real life which our present limits 
forbid us to enter upon. It is, never- 
theless, well worthy of examination, 
as well for the purposes of the poli- 
tical philosopher as of the novelist or 
historian. Many a strange eventful 
tale might have been told by the 
watch fires of Caillemotte’s and Ru- 
vigni’s Huguenot regimentsinthe Irish 
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campaign of 1690; and on the memo- 
rable Ist of July many a true gentle- 
man-soldier’s heart bounded in the 
breast of a private sentinel, to the 
sound of the stirring words, “‘ Gentle- 
men, there are your persecutors !” 
A curious examination might trace 
the honourable origin of many worthy 
and even of some noble houses to 
men of gentle birth, suiferers for con- 
science sake, who on that eventful 
day forded the Boyne, musket in 
hand. Nor would a select biography 
of private soldiers in Marlborough’s 
armies be much less interesting to a 
thoughtful student of the military 
art. We are told by Archdeacon 
Coxe, that many of them were “the 
refuse and the dregs of the nation ;” 
but true as that description undoubt- 
edly was, it is only necessary to read 
the truthful fictions of Defoe, to be 
convinced that such a degree of inti- 
macy occasionally subsisted between 
officers and men in those days, as is 
sufficient to prove that there was 
among the latter a large infusion of 
the gentle element. There were pro- 
hably no such persons as Christian 
Davies and Captain Carleton, but 
their adventures are as truthful as 
those of Nelson or Wellington, and 
they plainly showthat when they were 
written no ‘impassable social gulf se pa- 
rated the private soldier from the offi- 
cer, ornecessarily restrained the former 
within the bounds of a Pariah caste. 
Tt was, doubtless, to the influence of 
that element in the society of the 
camp, fully as much as to religious 
practices, that we must attribute the 
change, under the operation of which 
Mariborough’s poor soldiers be- 
came at the close of one or two 
campaigns, civil, sensible, and clean, 
and possessed of an air and spirit 
above the vulgar.” Dr. Jackson 
attributes the perfection of military 
discipline and promptitude in move- 
ment attained by Marlborough’s army 
to the higher tone of the t troops. 
“The nation was then warlike, and it 
possessed a republican spirit. The 
object of the service was a high ob- 
ject—the protection of Europe from 
the fangs of an ambitious prince. 
This idea, proclaimed in the wars of 
Queen Anne, made the soldier in 
some degree a party in the case.” 
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When those wars terminated, “ the 
spirit of Marlborough and Peterbe- 
rough being withdrawn from the 
army, the military cause, instead of 
advancing, appeared to retrograde. 
The allurements of gain from manu- 
facture and trade supplanted the ideas 
of national glory from conquest ; and 
as from that, or other cause, the ranks 
of the English army were chiefly 
filled by the outcasts of the English 
population, the English army was 
little distinguished in the field until 
the latter years of the war of 1756.”* 

We have abundant evidence in the 
writings of the novelists and humour- 
ists of the period, that during the in- 
terval alluded to by Jackson, the 
spirit of the army was broken by de- 
basement of the upper as well as of 
the lower grades. <A vile traffic in 
commissions was established, which 
reduced the tone of the subaltern of- 
ficers nearly to a level with that of 
the outcasts in the ranks. A pair of 
colours was a common gift from a 
fashionable lady to her decayed foot- 
man, and was often a great lord’s 
reward to his pimp. Such base and 
mean fellows of course worked to- 
wards promotion by the most con- 
temptible arts. They were obliged 
to submit to be passed by, w hen a 
bishop pensioned off a gentleman of 
his household by endowing him with 
a company of foot. Somewhat of a 
revival of military spirit in the army 
was brought about by the ni itional 
enthusiasm that followed upon the 
exploits and death of Wolfe ; and the 
fierce wars that raged during the 
remainder of the eighteenth and first 
years of the present century pre- 
vented the mischievous “ principle of 
the gentleman,” condemned by the 
Dukeof W ellington, from working the 
evil it has since ac complished. In the 
artillery and horse regiments, during 
the latter half of the last century, the 
ranks were filled with respectable 
young men, sons of farmers and 
tri ,desmen, and occasionally even of 
small gentry. It is within our own 
knowledge, that two gentlemen born, 
who died generals buta few yearssince, 
entered the Irish artillery as private 
gunners, and subsequently held im- 
portant commands in the regiment 
when the English and Irish corps were 
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wnited. Up to the close of the Pe- 
vinsular war, the gentleman-soldier 
was represented in the ranks of the 
British infantry by volunteers who 
served as privates, receiving arms, 
rations, and clothing, and who were 
considered to have a claim to vacant 
commissions by virtue of their ser- 
vice. There were no fewer than se- 
venteen of those volunteers in the 
7ist regiment, in North America, in 
1788 ; and an incident in the life of 
Dr. Jackson shows the position they 
occupied. Finding himself in New 
York without means or friends, 
Jackson presented himself to the 
commanding officer of the 71st, Lt. 
Col. Sir Archibald Campbell, and of- 
fered his services as a volunteer. The 
colonel having ascertained that he 
was a Scotchman, aud known to no 
one in New York, accepted him on 
the strength of his own skill in phy- 
siognomy. ‘Sir,’ he said, “I re- 
quire no testimony as to your being a 
gentleman. Your countenance and 
address satisfy me on that head. I 
will receive you into the regiment 
with pleasure ; but then, I have to 
inform you, Mr. Jackson, that there 
are seventeen on the list before you, 
who are, of course, entitled to prior 
promotion.” The peace of 1814 seems 
to have put an end to this system of 
recruiting for officers ; and during the 
forty years that followed, the separa- 
tion of the officer from the soldier 
was completed in our army ; the poor 
gentleman was driven as effectually 
out of the one class as out of the 
other, and service in the army prac- 
tically ceased to be a profession. It 
was then that the system of purchase 
of commissions became a fixed insti- 
tution ;* and then that the vices of 
aristocratic character described by 
Montalembert came to be the dis- 
tinction of our army. 

We have written to very little pur- 
pose if, in the brief outline of a fea- 
ture in our military history we have 
endeavoured to draw, we have not 
proved our position, and shown that 
neither ancient custom nor any of the 
national peculiarities require that the 
ranks of the army shall be recruited 
from the dregs of the population ; or 
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that wealth shall be a necessary qua- 
lification for admission among its of- 
ficers; that at no remote time men 
titted by social position to be pro- 
moted to the higher posts were 
brought into the ranks without a con- 
scription ; and that it would be but 
a return to former wisdom to provide 
againsta violation of the gentility of the 
ness by permitting common sok diers to 
qualify for preferme nt by asserting, 
when they can, a claim to the cha- 
racter of ‘gentlemen. * All this is 
mighty well,” we shall perhaps be 
told ; *‘ but how are the habits of so- 
ciety to be changed now ? how can 
men fit to be — be induced to 
enter the ranks? by what sumptuary 
laws can the expenses of the mess be 
accommodated to the means of the 
poor gentleman?” Our general an- 
swer must be, that a continuance of 
war would necessarily tend towards 
the accomplishment of these ends. 
We have the authority of the Under 
Secretary for War for the statement, 

that in the year 1855 no fewer than 
one hundred and fifty non-commis- 
sioned officers have been presented 
with commissions in the cavalry and 
infantry ; and that many more have 
been promot ed in the land Transport 
Corps, and in the various foreign 
contingents in the te of England.* 
We have thus already witnessed a 
large intrusion into the respective 
messes, of men who have no means 
beyond their pay, and who will be 
able to live upon that while upon ac- 
tive service. A continuance of such 
promotions at the rate of last year, 
combined with the gradual elimina- 
tion of the wealthier officers, would, 
in half-a-dozen years, give the con- 
trol of the economy of regiments in 
a great degree to men so situated ; 

while the chances of promotion, and 
the increase that has been made in 
the private soldier’s pay, would draw 
into the ranks a larger supply of men 
fitted to fill the vacant places of the 
promoted non-commissioned officers, 

and looking through that probation 
to the ultim: ate attainment of commis- 
sions. It would not seem to be very 
difticult to follow out this war model 
in peace, or even to improve upon it. 


* The system was begun in the reign of Charles IT, 
* * Debate in the House of Commons on “Motion for a Committee to inquire into the system 
of Sale and Purchase of Commissions in the Army, — Times, March 5, 1856. 
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The main obstacle in the way is the 
system of purchase of commissions, 
which would be re-established in all 
its enormity were peace to be now 
concluded before the shock that has 
been given to it shall be consum- 
mated. Six months would not elapse 
from the date of a definitive tres uty, 
before private affairs would lose their 
urgency ; the poverty of the promoted 
officers would be tempted to make 
way ; the Duke’s “ poor creature of a 
gentleman-officer” would again be 
plac ed in supremacy over the mess ; 

and the whole system would return to 
the status quo ante bellum. The 
wealthy grocer’s or brewer’s son would 
buy his way on to the command of a 
regiment, and claim the position of an 
aristocrat by reason of his nominal 
connexion with the military profes- 
sion, for the practice of which he 
would possess no qualifications, and 
whose livery he would affect to dis- 
dain. The ranks would be filled with 
wretched outcasts, whose most man- 
ful struggles to redeem themselves 
and their occupation from the depths 
of degradation would be met by wi- 
thering contempt. Even within our 
own memory, gentlemen of the army 
habitually wore the dress of their 
rank when they appeared in public 
places or went into company ; at this 
moment, notwithstanding the glories 

of Alma and Inkerman, no alder- 
man’s son in a line regiment would 
condescend to shew himself out of 
barracks in his uniform, except upon 
duty. The merest upstart officer 
despises the badges of his service, 
which are upon the other hand treated 
with contumely by the meanest of 
civilians. It is not jong since we saw 
an authenticated statement in the 
Times, that aserjeant with a Crimean 
decoration on his breast was expelled 
from a London singing saloon, because 
he ventured to intrude upon the se- 
lect society of the place dressed in the 
ungenteel ‘habiliments of his calling. 
We have ourselves witnessed with 
indignation an attempt to exclude an 
inoffensive non-commissioned officer 
from the polite companionship of a 
railway carriage. To this complexion 
matters will “most certainly again 
return—they have not yet got very 
far away from it—unless the change 
that the war has made in the system 
of purchase of commissions be fol- 
lowed up by its total abolition. Until 
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another war shall come, supposing 
this Russian embroilment to be at an 
end, another opportunity for refor- 
mation in this particular will not 
offer ; if it be neglected, the next war 
will open with at least as much con- 
fusion, loss, and disgrace as distin- 
guished the campaigns of 1854-5. 
On the other hand, if the great ob- 
stacle be removed, we humbly ven- 
ture to think it would be found to 
be no very hard task, to organise the 
British military service into a pro- 
fession which would not be inferior 
to any other in Europe. We do not 
admit that we are called upon to lay 
down the details of a plan for the 
remodelling of our military system, 
because we have used an opportunity 
for disclosing our views touching 
its defects ; but lest the charge of 
being unpractical should be brought 
against us, we shall briefly point out 
what seems to us to be the line of ac- 
tion deducible from the historical 
facts we have established. 

The objects in view are to make the 
army a profession, and to bring into 
it the greatest possible number of 
men, the motive of whose actions 
shall be a sense of duty and not fear 
of punishment—that is to say, gen- 
tlemen, giving to the word the most 
accurate and yet the most compre- 
hensive definition we can conceive it 
to be susceptible of. In order to ac- 
complish these objects, it is neither 
necessary nor desirable to exclude 
from the army any class, even to the 
highest of the aristocracy ; but it is 
both desirable and necessary to enable 
a poor gentleman to live at his ease 
among the officers, without being ob- 
liged to exceed his pay ; and also to 
render it possible for such a one to 
enter and live in the ranks, without 
forfeiting his self respect or consent- 
ing to his own utter social degrada- 
tion. The first end could not be 
attained withoutan entireremodelling 
of the mess system ; but in order to 
attain it, all important as it is, a pru- 
dent minister for war would not hesi- 
tate to abolish the mess altogether. 
It is not, in our opinion, at all pro- 
bable that any such extreme measure 
would be required. We only say, 
that a sincere military refor mer ought 
not to shrink from its adoption, if 
the obstinacy of some officers or the 
coxcombry of others should resist 
needful changes. For ourselves, we 
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are firm believers in many advan- 
tages as flowing from that distinc- 
tive institution of the British ar my ; 

but we can also contidently say, that 
the expense and tyrannical coxcombry 
of the mess is generally felt to be 
a grievous burthen ; and we venture 
to. affirm that a remodelling of the 
system would be hailed with satisfac- 
tion by the m: ujority of regimental 
officers. Every social advantage that 
is derived from a community of 
living in regiments might be obtai: ned 
for one half of the lowest sum it now 
while many other and greater 
advantages would flow from the 
change. The young officer, fearing to 
incur debt, is driven to the solitude 
of his quarters, or into cheap de- 
bauchery ; when, could he do so 
without ruinous expense, he would 
gladly pass the evening in the society 
of his comrades and superiors. It 
does not appear to us to be difficult to 
conceive that a well-conducted, eco- 
nomical mess might be made the 
means of much social enjoyment, and 
even of yet more direct moral and 
intellectual improvement. 

But when thinking of the modes of 
benefiting the young officer, and of re- 
moving from himthe sreproach of being 
oi poor creature in camp, quarte rs or 
cantonments,” the maxim of the nur- 
sery rhyme should be kept constantly 
in view :— 


costs, 


** Satan finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do.” 


The life of commanding officer 
should bea continued crusade against 
the idleness of his subalterns. The 
proper management of a regiment 
would provide ample work for every 
officer in it ; and were arms a profes- 
sion as well asa service, a tone would 
exist, as in every other professional 
society, which would oblige a young 
man of spirit to devote all his leisure 
to the acquirement of the technical 
knowledge needed to enable him to 
maintain a position level with that of 
his companions. The barrister, physi- 
cian, or divine must be prepared to 
show at meetings of his fellows, that 
he is not ignorant of law, physic, or 
divinity, or he willlose caste. And so 
in the laudable profession of arms, 
the soldier would find it necessary to 
exhibit some acquaintance with the 
various and difficult branches of 
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knowledge which compose the ele- 
ments of the military art. He, too, 
would, in that case, be forced to devote 
time and attention to studies of the 
nature of which not one in a hundred 
young ~— has now the slightest 
notion ; or to mai ike the painful confes- 
sion of inferiori ity. 

Thechanges to which we have point- 
ed would, we believe, go a long way 
towards making it possible for the 
poor gent leman uppo vinted to a com- 
mission to maintain himself in that 
position without incurring debt or 
showing meanness ; but a good deal 
more should be done before the poor- 
est gentleman could be reconciled to 
beginning his career, as of old, in 
the ranks. It is a sore trial to the 
stoutest-hearted young adventurer to 
be debarred of all privi acy, to be 
forced to abandon all former acquaint- 
anceships, to be shorn of all respect 
of men. We have known the sorest 
part of the trial, that which made it 
unbearable, to be the necessity for 
sleeping and dressing in a room 
common to thirteen comrades, the 
serjeant and his wife. It is hard for 
a generous youth to brook the con- 
tempt of all associates, to know that 
friend, schoolfellow, brother, father 
fear disgrace from the slightest inter- 
course with the poor outcast, whose 
red coat is the recognized badge of 
profligacy and degradation. It is a 
mere mockery to attempt to elevate 
the private soldier, crushed under 
this weight of dishonor, by cross, or 
medal, or chevron, or sixpence addi- 
tional pay Education, otherwise so 
desirable, and for the advancement of 
which so much has been well done of 
late, will but degrade him the more, 
when by developing his faculties it 
sharpens his perception of the wrong 
that him. Yet surely, in 
this ingenious age, we need not shrink 
from attempting a work of restoration. 
Something has already been done by 
the establishment of readi: ig rooms, 
towards affording to the. soldier 
who desires to improve his mind, 
quietuess if not privacy; and we 
trust that, at any cost, the abomina- 
ble outrage of quartering women in 
the barrack rooms may be put an end 
to. We do not hesitate to say, also, 
that the tot: ally useless and degrading 
formality « f health-in spections ought 
to be dis — ued. The abolition of 
these two practices would do much 
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towards lessening the barrack annoy- 
ances of the de cent soldier: trivial as 
they may seem, their retention is as 
good a proof as could be offered of 
the ignorance of regimental officers 
with respect to the feelings and 
habits of those for whose well-being 
they are aeons We have no 
wish to see the soldier coddled. His 
life ought to be somewhat of a rough 
one, but in a material aspect he has at 
present little to complain of. He is 
well fed, well clad, and except in the 
oe we have alluded to, usually 

llodged. The real point of ditti- 
cl 7 y is the improvement of his moral 
and social condition, so as to place him 
at least upon a lev el in society with 
the artizan or clerk. The Prussian 
soldier takes his place ata table d’hote 
or ina public garden, according to 
his personal claims, his uniform 
forming no bar to social intercourse. 
That state of the matter is produced 
in Prussia by the fact that every man 
in the nation must be a soldier. It 
would, we believe, be brought about 
in England if the mnilitary ‘life were 
made a regular profession. If that 
duty referred to by the Duke of 
Wellington as being performed by 
the officers of foreign armies were 
performed by our subalterns, the 


oe 


private soldier would at once be 
raised many degrees in the social 
scale. It is impossible to bring a 


body of men into the highest state of 
inilitary efficiency, without an intimate 
acquaintance with their individual 
ch: rac tersand pacieiien, saseneeinne 
obtained only by careful observation 
on the part of the company officers ; 
which again implies a drawing close 
of the links of communication between 
the inferior grades down to the lowest. 
It is by the absence of intercourse 
with those under his command that 
our gentleman-officer is, according to 
the Duke’s opinion, reduced to his 
condition of a poor creature in dis- 
ciplining his company. By the re- 
establishment of respectfulintercourse 
between him, his serjeants, corporals, 
and men, he would be made a strong 
creature ‘and no less of a ge entleman ; 
while those under his command would 
be all the better soldiers for their 
more careful training, and would lose 
no feeling of deference to their officers ; 
because, in respecting them as more 
dignified comrades ef the same pro- 
fession, they would, to their own ap- 
prehension and in the eyes of the 
world, honor themselves. It is 
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not, of course, by specific regulations 
or general orders that such a change 
as we point to could be made in the 
economy of the army. It must be a 
work of time, and itself the result of 
those other changes in the character 
and position of the officers which we 
have indicated. Something might be 
done by encouraging, and if nec essary 
enforcing the habitual wearing of 
their uniform by officers ; by restoring 
to the men the privilege of wearing 
their side arms ; by making use of the 
opportunity afforded in the home 
camps for the association of officers 
and menin manly sports; by the 
establishment of more respectful 
forms of addressing non-commissioned 
officers and men, in service documents 
and conversations. The distinction 
made in regimental addresses between 
an “ officer’ and a “ man” intended to 
mark the superiority of the rank of 
the one provokes a ludicrous com- 
parison in the mind, and lowers 
both in the passing thoughts of civi- 
lians. The etfect of this contemptuous 
style is to impress upon the non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, the 
idea that they are not recognized as 
members of the profession of arms, 
but as mere servitors; and it can- 
not be doubted that men usually 
conform their conduct to the estima- 
tion in which they are held in their 
circle, more especially when that is 
set ata low standard. In the best 
days of the British army other forms 
of address were usual, a shadow of 
which still remains visible in the 
custom of mustering the troopers of 
the Royal Horse Guards by the title 
of Mr. It was in those evil times, 
between the disappearance of Marlbo- 
rough and the advent of Wolfe, that 
the fashion of addressing soldiers in 
regimental speeches as “ gentlemen,” 
or “ comrades,” was abolished ; when 
the desire of seeming to be pre-emi- 
nently ge ntle was so strong upon the 
sh: ibby captains and subalterns of the 
day, that the serjeants of the Cold- 
stream Guards were (Dec. 1747) for- 
bidden to wear ruffles, lest they 
should be mistaken for commissioned 
officers. The witholding from non- 
commissioned officers of the courtesies 
of address seems to be still more 
novel, as in a war office letter of 1756, 
which chanced to fall under our eye as 
we were occupie . by these reflections, 
we find an intimation to a comm: mnd- 
ing officer that omega ‘sioned 
officers named were appointed licuten- 
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ants in another regiment, and “ His 
Royal Highness orders that the said 
‘gentlemen be discharged from doing 
duty as serjeants.” “We admit that 
much has been done of late years, and 
well done, towards elevating the con- 
dition of that most deserving class of 
men to which we allude. A step or 
two further, which could be taken at 
very small cost, would render the posi- 
tion of a serjeant in the army as good 
as that of a junior clerk in any de- 
partment of the civil service ; to our 
thinking—and we are not expressing 
the hot thoughts of youth—it is one 
infinitely more desiable for a young 
man of spirit, good conduct, and 
reasonable ambition. 

There is yet one point in which 
the moral condition of the soldier 
might be benefited, to which we shall 
allude before we leave the subject. 
There is now no mediator, no one 
who commonly acts the part of guide, 
philosopher, or friend in the regi- 
mental family. This duty in former 
times, we fear we must go back ¢ 
good way beyond the epoch of the 
abolition of the office, was performed 
by the regimental preacher or chap- 
lain ; whose influence well employed 
must have been of vast importance 
ix forming the character of the sol- 
dier, and in harmonising the social 
action of the necessarily discordant 
yarts of a corps. Circumstances now 
orbid the use of that particular 
agency in regiments. Yet we cannot 
but think that this portion of the 
chaplain’s function ought still to be 
serformed ; and further, that the pecu- 
iar position of regimental medical 
officers especially fits them to dis- 
charge the duty of common friend to 
their comrades of every grade. We 
have upon a former occasion sketched 
an outline of our conception of the 
beau ideal of a soldier-surgeon,* and 
we do not mean now to recur to the 
subject. It is our belief, however, 
and we express it with the utmost 
respect for the many excellent quali- 
ties of the medical officers of the 
army, that they might do infinite good 
to the public service, contribute much 
towards the elevation of the position 
of the soldier, and acquire an increase 
of respect for their own class, were 
they generally to shape their conduct 
in accordance with the hint we have 
here ventured throw out. 
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The growing heap of manuscript 
before us gives warning that it is time 
to lay down our pen. Our original 
design was simply to vouch a record 
or two in illustration of the genealogy 
of the now extinct family of the gen- 
tleman-soldier, and we find we have 
got rambling into a consideration of 
means by which it might be regene- 
rated. We wish we could believe 
that we have said enough to induce 
our military reformers to withdraw 
their thoughts from the contempla- 
tion of foreign models, and to turn 
them seriously towards the study of 
the native material for soldier-mak- 
ing, of the manner in which it has 
been worked up in other days, and of 
the possibility of reverting to those 
well proved practices. We heara 
great deal of French and German mi- 
litary schools, and not a little, lat- 
terly, of examinations of young aspi- 
rants for commissions, and we can 
see some gigantic jobs in the academic 
line looming in the middle distance. 
Already this turn of the public mind 
has raised up a new race of military 
grinders, and that we firmly believe 
is the greatest good it is ever likely 
to accomplish. Having come near to 
an end of our observations, we must 
not take fresh wind and set off again ; 
but we would seriously ask any mili- 
tary man, does he really think any ob- 
ject will be gained to the advantage 
of the public service by this puerile 
system? We will answer for our- 
selves that we have no doubt the mi- 
litary profession cannot be sufficiently 
learned except by practice—by prac- 
tice and reading, as old Munro recom- 
mends—and that the most efficient 
pes for a military college would 

ye to restore the custom of admitting 

gentlemen volunteers into the several 
regiments. There, by carrying out to 
their legitimate extent the existing 
plans of regimental education, an op- 
portunity might be afforded to the as- 
piring soldier to improve himself to 
the utmost of his bent. Thence he 
would naturally graduate as non-com- 
missioned officer, and that step ought 
to opento him the whole career of pro- 
motion. There is one fatal objection to 
this plan : it would cost nothing to the 
public ; place no patronage at the 
disposal of the minister, who by 
patronage alone can hope to carry on 
the Queen’s government. 


* D, U. Magazine for March, 1855, 





